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THE MOST NOBLE. 
G E OR G E 
: Marquis and, Earl of Hu wiruE; &c. 


MY LORD, 


TIE Dvcuess or GorDon having con- 
deſcended to read the greater part of theſe 
papers; and to ſay, that they may be uſe- 
ful to Young Perſons, and that ſome things 
in them are not unworthy of Your atten- 


A 2 tion; 


bu bie rio. 
tion; I am encouraged to make them pub- 


hek, and have taken the —_—y to inſcribe 
them to Your Lordſhip. 


To regulate the principles, and form the 
taſte, of Young Men, has been my employ- 
ment, and favourite ſtudy, for many years. 
I cannot affirm, that my ſucceſs has been 
equal to my wiſhes; for then it would have 
been great indeed: but I have the ſatisfac- 
tion to know, that my labour has not been 
vain, Let me, therefore, indulge the pleaſ- 
ing hope, that Your Lordſhip, when a lit- 
tle further advanced in life, will one day 
do me the honour to declare, that the fol- 
lowing Diſcourſes have afforded You font 
amuſement, and that You approve: of the 
ſentiments conveyed. in them. And, from 
that quickneſs of parts, gentleneſs of nian- 


Ders, 


DE DICGCAT ION. »v 
ners, and generoſity of mind, which You 
inherit from Your Noble Parents, may I 
not preſume, that the day is not far dif- 
tant? # 


Of Your Noble Parents, My Lord, it 
is not eaſy for me to ſpeak, without the 
warmeſt expreſſions of admiration and gra- 
titude. But their virtues, and the obliga- 
tions I am under to them, are ſubjects, 
whereon They do not permit me to expa- 
tiate. If They did, Truth would oblige 
me to declare what might perhaps incur the 
ſuſpicion of flattery, and certainly would 
of oſtentation. Continue, My Lord, to be 
like Them : And you cannot fail to be a 
bleſſing to Your country, an ornament to 
Your high rank, and the delight of all who 
approach you ; the friend of the poor, the 


A 3 comforter 


vi DE DICAT ION. 
comforter of the afflicted, and the patron 


of honeſt induſtry. 


have the had to be, 
With ſincere affection, | 
My LO R D, 
Your Lordſhip s moſt humble 


And moſt faithful Servant, 


JAMES BEATTIE, 


3 


AVING, for ſome years, by circum- 
ſtances of a particular nature, known 

to my Friends, but of no importance to the 
Publick, been hindered from executing thoſe 


more extenſive plans of Moral Speculation, 


which I once projected and being averſe 


and unaccuſtomed to idleneſs; I thought I 
might amuſe myſelf, in a way not wholly 
unprofitable to others, by tranſcribing and 


correcting certain papers, written a good 


while ago; which ſeveral perſons, who had 


read them, were pleaſed to approve, and had 
adviſed me to publiſh. Some of theſe are 


contained 
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contained in theſe volumes: others may poſ- 


ſibly appear hereafter. They were at firſt 


compoſed in a different form : being part 
of a Courſe of Prelections, read to thoſe 


Young Gentlemen, whom it 1s my buſineſs 


to initiate in the Elements of Moral Science. 
This, I hope, will account for the plain- 


neſs of the ſtyle; for the frequent intro» 


duction of practical and ferious obſervations; 


for a more general uſe of the pronouns I 


and You than is perhaps quite proper in 
diſcourſes addrefſed to the publiek; and for 


a greater variety of illuſtration, than would 
have been requiſite, if my hearers had been 
of riper years, or more accuſtomed to ab- 


ſtract inquiry. | f 


J have been defired to publiſh the whole 
ſyſtem of Lectures: but am prevented by 
many conſiderations; and by this in parti- 


cular, 


PBRFACGCE * 


cular, that ſuch a werk would be toe vo- 
luminous, for my ability ta perform. and 
for the patience of the Publick to endure. 
I therefore give only a few detached paſ- 
ſages ; and I beg they may be conſidered as 
ſeparate and diſtinct Eſſays. 


The Reader will be diſappointed, if he 
expect to find in this book any nice meta- 
phyſical theories, or other matters of doubt- 
ful diſputation. Sueh things the Author is 


not unacquainted with ; but they fait not 


his ideas of Moral Teaching ; and he has 
laid them aſide long ago. His aim is, to 


inure young minds to habits of attentive 
abſervation; to guard them againſt the in- 


fluence of bad principles - and to ſet before 


them ſuch views of nature, and ſuch plain 


and practical truths, as may at once im- 


prove 


NZ A G B. 


prove the heart and the underſtanding, and 


amuſe and elevate the fancy. 


In the Diſſertation on Language there are 
indeed ſome abſtruſe inquiries, that may 
ſeem to have little of a practical tendency. 
But the ſubtilties inſeparable from that part 
of ſcience are not, even in the early part of 
life, hard to be underſtood, when explained 
in a ſimple ſtyle, and with a due regard to 
the gradual expanſion of the human intel- 
lect. To which I may add, that a philoſo- 
phical examination of the principles of gram- 
mar is a moſt profitable exerciſe to the men- 
tal powers of young people; and promotes, 
more perhaps than any other ſtudy within 
their ſphere, clearneſs of apprehenſion, and 


correctneſs of language. 
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T. we were engroſſed by corporeal things only, 
and never thought of attending to what paſſes 1 
in our minds, we ſhould be in a great meaſure | 
ignorant of the nobler patt of our frame, as well 

as of thoſe principles of morality and ſcience, 

which are the glory of human nature, and the 

chief ſource of human happineſs. Reflection, 
Conſciouſneſs, or Internal Senſation, is that fa- 

culty whereby we attend to our own thoughts, 

and to thoſe various operations, which the mind 

performs without the aid of bodily organs. In 

ſeeing, we uſe the eye; in hearing, the ear; in 

Vor, I. 1 {ſmelling 


— 
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2 OF MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 


imelling and taſting, the noſe and tongue; and 
every part of our body is an inſtrument of touch : 
but, when we employ ourſelves in recollection, 
invention, or inveſtigation; when we exert our. 
conſciouſneſs in regard to the feelings, pleaſant 
or painful, that accompany our ſeveral paſſions 
and emotions ; or when we meditate upon the mo- 
rality of human conduct :—in theſe, and the like 
caſes, the mind does not ſeem to act by the inter- 
vention of any bodily part: nay, of theſe, and 
other intellectual energies, we cannot but think, 
that a pure ſpirit may be much more capable 
| than we. Accordingly, though mankind have 
| at all times had a perſuaſion of the immortality 
I! of the ſou}, the reſurreCtioa of the body is a doc- 
trine peculiar to Chriſtianity, and, met with no 
b little oppoſition even in the Apoſtolick age: a 
proof, that, to mere human reaſon, it is more 
| natural to think of the foul exiſting without the 
body, than to believe, that a re-union of theſe 
two ſubſtances after death is neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs and perfection of the former. 


It is true, that the mind and the body do mu- 
tually and continually operate upon, and affect, 
each other. Reaſon is perverted by diſeaſe; nay, 
by the quantity and quality of what we eat and 
drink. Wounds on the head have impaired 
both the memory and the underſtanding. Anger, 
forrow, and other violent emotions of the mind, 
produce ſenſible and diſagreeable effects on the 
body: and chearfulneſs and hope, benevolence. 
and piety, are equally conducive to the welfare 
of our mental and corporeal frame. Intenſe 

thinking is apt to diſcompoſe the head and the 
ſtomach; and, if too long continued, may prove 
fatal to health, or even to reaſon, Extreme 
. i 5 anxiety 


OF MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 3 


anxiety is ſaid to have changed the colour of the 
hair from black to white. Nay, it is well known, 
that, when certain evil humours predominate in 
the body, certain evil thoughts never fail to in- 
feſt the ſoul; and that melancholy, and other 
ſorts of madneſs, may ſometimes be cured by 
phyſical. applications. From theſe, and from 
many other facts of the ſame kind, that might be 
mentioned, we may warrantably conclude, that, 
in the preſent life at leaſt, the mind, in the ex- 
erciſe even of theſe powers of reflection or con- 
ſciouſneſs, is not independent on the body. But 
we know, on what particular organs the ſoul de- 
pends for its knowledge of ſound and colour, 
taſte and ſmell: whereas, with what part of the 
body, Memory, for example, or Reaſon, or 
Imagination, is connected, we know not: nei- 
ther can we explain theſe faculties, by experi- 
ments made upon matter; or in any other way, 
than by attending to what paſſes in our minds. 


This mode of attention ſeems to be one of 
thoſe peculiarities that diſtinguiſh man from the 
inferiour animals. Brutes ſee, and hear, and 
ſmell, and touch, and taſte, no leſs acutely, 
and ſome of them more acutely, than we. But 
they are affected, only or chiefly, with outward 
things; and ſeem incapable of what we call re- 
flection or conſciouſneſs. They ſometimes look, 

as if they were thinking; but I know not, whe-_ 
ther we ever ſee them act in conſequence of hav- 
ing deliberated : their impulſes to action are ſud- 
den, and appear for the moſt part to be the ef- 
fect of ſome bodily ſenſation. To a certain de- 
gree they are docile, and acquire experience; 
but all is, or ſeems to be, the reſult of habit, co- 
* operating with inſtinct. Give a brute his food, 
. El | B 2 the 
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the ſociety of his fellows, and the means of ſe- 
curity and reſt ; give him, in a word, thoſe ex- 
ternal things, which the inborn propenſities of 
his nature require: and nothing can be wanting 
to his felicity : Memory will not torment him 
with former evils, nor imagination with thoſe 
that are to come. But, in the midſt of affluence 
and peace, and with every thing to gratify cor- 
poreal ſenſe, man is often wretched : the reflec- 
tions of his mind, the conſciouſneſs of what he 
has done, the remembrance of paſt, and the an- 
ticipation of future calamity; to ſay nothing of 


the evil paſſions of pride, envy, and malevo- 


lence ; may poiſon all the gifts of fortune, and 
make him fenſible, that human happineſs and 
miſery depend upon the ſoul, and not upon the 
body; upon what we think (if I may ſo expreſs 
myſelf}, rather than upon what we feel. I will 
not ſay, however, that all the inferiour animals 
are void of reflection. The more ſagacious 
among them do give ſome faint indications of 
fuch a power: but they probably poſſefs it in no 
higher degree, than is barely neceſſary to their 
preſervation. Whereas, if we conſider what ſort 
of creature man would be, if he had no faculties 
but the outward ſenſes, we ſhall be ſatisfied, that 
from theſe internal powers both his dignity and 
his happineſs ariſe. | 


Of thefe, as well as of the outward ſenſes, there 
rs conſiderable variety. Memory, Imagination, 
Reaſon, Abſtraction, Conſcience, are faculties 
of the human ſoul, as well as Hearing, Seeing, 
Touching, Taſting, and Smelling: the latter 
employed in perceiving, by means of bodily 
organs, material things and their qualities; the 
former exerted, with no dependence on the uy | 

| that 


OF MEMORY AND IMAGINATION. 5 
that we can explain, in perceiving the human 
mind and its operations, and the ideas or 
thoughts that paſs in ſucceſſion before it. 


Memory and Imagination are the objects of 


the preſent inquiry. In treating of them, I 


Mall avoid all matters of nice curioſity; and 
confine myſelf to ſuch as ſeem to promiſe 
amuſement, and practical information. 


OF ME MO R V. 


N the proſecution of this ſubje&, T ſhall, firſt, 
mark the difference between Memory and 
Imagination: ſecondly, take notice of ſome of 
the more conſpicuous laws and appearances of 
Memory: thirdly, propoſe rules for its im- 


provement: and, fourthly, make ſome obfer- 
vations on the memory of brutes : and 1 ſhall 
conclude with a few inferences, 


B 3 CHAP, 


6 OF MEMORY. Chap. I. 


CHAP, 3, 


Difference between Memory and Imagination, 


OME philoſophers refer to W all our 
livelier thoughts, and our fainter ones to 
n : and ſo will have it, that the for- 
mer faculty is diſtinguiſhed from the latter by its 
ſuperiqur vivacity. We believe, ſay they, in 
Memory ; we believe not in Imagination : now 
we never believe any thing, but what we diſ- 
tinctly comprehend; and that, of which our com- 
rehenſion is indiſtinct, we diſbelieve. But this 
is altogether falſe. The ſuggeſtions of Imagi- 
nation are often ſo lively, in dreaming, and in 
fome intellectual diſorders, as to be miſtaken 
for real things; and therefore cannot be ſaid to 
be eſſentially fainter than the informations of 
Memory. We may be conſcious too of remem- 
bering that whereof we have but a faint impreſ- 
ſion. I remember to have read books, of which 
I cannot now give any account; and to have ſeen 
perſons, whoſe features and viſible appearance I 
have totally forgotten. Nor is it true, that we 
believe, or diſbelieve, according to the vivacity, 


or the > Parr of our ideas. No man will ſay, 
that he has a diſtinct idea of eternity; and yet, 
every rational being muſt believe, that one eter- 
nity is paſt, and another to come. I haye a live- 

5 | lier 


Chap. I. OF MEMORY. 7 
lier idea of Parſon Adams, than of the impoſtor 
Mahomet; and yet I believe the former to be an 
imaginary character, and the latter to have been 
a real man. I read, not long ago, Vertot's Re- 
volutions of Sweden, and the Adventures of Tom 
Jones: I believe the hiſtory, and I diſbelieve the 
novel; and yet, of the novel I have a more live- 
'y roatwnbrance; than of the hiſtory “. 


Memory and finagianrion, hee are not 
to be diſtinguiſhed, according to the livelineſs or 
faintneſs of the ideas ſuggeſted by the one, or by 
the other. The former may be faint, while the 


latter is lively: * great Poet has obſerved, 
that, | | 


Where beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft figures melt away 1: 


A maxim, which, though not always, will ſome- 
times. be found to hold true. Beſides, belief 
may be ſaid to imply diſbelief. If I believe the 


exiſtence of Julius Ceſar, I diſbelieve his non- 


exiſtence, If I admit the hiſtory of that com- 
mander to be true, I reje& every ſuſpicion of its 
being falſe. And yet, of Julius Ceſar, and his 
actions, my ideas are equally clear, whether 1 


believe or diſbelieve. The faculties in queſtion 


I would therefore diſtinguiſh. in the n 
manner: 


29 remember to have ſeen a lion; Ret can 
ce imagine an elephant, or a centaur,. which I 
% have never ſeen: — he, who pronounces theſe 
words with uneins, Knows the difference 


* See an Eſſay on Truth, Part I. Chap. ii. Sect. 4. 
+ Pope s Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
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between the two faculties, though perhaps. he 
may not be able to explain it. When we remem- 
ber, we have always a view to real exiſtence, 
and to our paſt experience; it occurs to our 
minds, in regard to this thing which we now 
remember, that we formerly heard it, or per- 
ceiyed it, or thought of it“; © I remember to 
have ſeen a lion:“ When we imagine, we 
Freer, a certain thought, or idea, ſimply 
= as it is in itſelf, or as we conceive it to be, with- 
Il! out referring it to paſt experience, or to real ex- 
1 iſtence; I can imagine ſuch a figure as that 
| te of the elephant, though I have never ſeen 
1 © one; or a centaur, with the head and ſhoul- 
ders of a man joined to the body of a horſe, 
e though I know that there is no ſuch animal 
« on earth.“ I remember what has actually 
happened, and what, in conſequence of my re- 
membering, 1 believe to have happened: I can 
imagine a ſeries of adventures, which never did, 
or whieh never can, happen. He who writes the 
hiſtory of his own life, or who compiles a nar- 
rative from the books he has read, is guided by 
1 the informations of Memory: he who compoſes 
14 a romance, puts thoſe things in writing, which 
| are ſuggeſted by his Imagination, So a 
1.9 A friend deſcribes an adventure, in which he 
5 ſays that he and I were engaged twenty years 
ago, and informs me of what I ſaid and did on 
Wh! | the occaſion: I tell him, that I can diſtin&ly 
1 imagine every thing he relates, but that I re- 
| member nothing of it. He mentions a circum- 


0 bee Act vf © or 0M Xara T9 prportuet Gros iy TY 3 bu 
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ſtance, which on a ſudden brings the whole to 
my memory. You are right, I then ſay; for 
now I remember it perfectly well. At firſt, I 
could only imagine the facts he ſpoke of: bur, 
though I might believe his word, I could not 
recal any experience of mine, by which, in this 


particular caſe, it might be verified. But now, 


my memory informs me, that the adventure 
was real, and that I was an agent in it, and an 
eye-witneſs. Hence it appears, that in ſome 
caſes Imagination may become Remembrance. 
And it may be further obſerved, that Remem- 
brance will ſometimes decay, till it be nothing 
more than Imagination: as when we retain the 
appearance of an object, without being able to 


affirm with certainty, where we perceived, or 
whether we ever perceived it: a ſtate of mind. 


which one is conſcious of, when one fays, 1 
either ſaw ſuch a thing, or I dreamed of it,” 
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CHAP. II. 


Phenomena and Laws of Memory. 


TE Ye k= 4 


* 


General account of this Faculty, -M betber we have 
reaſon to think that it is connected with the 
Brain. ; 


PROCEED, in the ſecond place, to take 
notice of ſome of the more remarkable phæ- 
nomena of Memory. 


This is a faculty, which, if it were leſs com- 
mon, and we equally qualified to judge of it, 
would ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment. That we 
ſhould have it in our power to recal paſt ſen- 
ſations and thoughts, and make them again 
preſent, as it were: that a circumſtance of our 
former life ſhould, in reſpect of us, be no more; 
and yet occur to us, from time to time, dreſſed 
out in colours ſo lively, as to enable us to ex- 
amine it, and judge of it, as if it were ſtill 
an object of ſenſe: theſe are facts, whereof 
we every day have experience, and which, there- 
fore, we overlook as things of courſe. But, 
ſurely, nothing is more wonderful, or more in- 
explicable. If thoughts could occupy ſpace, 
we might be tempted to think, that we had _ 

| them 
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them up in certain cells or repoſitories, to re- 
main there till we had occaſion for them. But 
thoughts cannot occupy ſpace; nor be conceived 
to have any other exiſtence, than what the mind 
gives them by meditating upon them. Yet, that 
which has been long forgotten, nay, that which 
we have often endeavoured in vain to recollect, 
will ſometimes, without any effort of ours, occur 
to us, on a ſudden, and, if I may fo ſpeak, of 
its own accord, A tune, for example, which I 
hear to-day, and am pleaſed with, I perhaps 
endeavour to remember to-morrow, and next 
day, and the day following. without ſucceſs : 
and yet, that very tune ſhall occur to me, a 
month after, when my mind is taken up with 
ſomething elſe. Where, if I may aſk the queſ- 
tion, were my ideas of this tune, when I wiſhed 
to recollect them, and could not? How comes 
it, that they now preſent themſelves, when I 
am not thinking of them at all? Theſe queſtions 
no man can anſwer: but the fact is certain. 


Often, when we do not immediately call to 
mind what we wiſh to remember, we ſet our- 
ſelves, as it were, to ſarch for it; we meditate 
on other things or perſons, that ſeem to be like 
it, or contrary to it, or contiguous“, or to bear 
any other relation to what we are in queſt of; 
and thus, perhaps, we at laſt remember it. This 
continued effort of voluntary remembrance is 
called Recollection. It reſembles the procedure 
of thoſe, who, miſſing ſomething valuable, look 
for it in every place where they think they might 
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have been when they dropped it; and thus re- 


cover, what they had loſt. For the laſt men- 
tioned fact it is eaſy to account. A jewel, or 
a piece of coin, is a viſible, tangible, and per- 
manent thing, ana muſt remain 1n its place till 
it be removed: and, if we come to that place, 
and examine it with attention, we can hardly 
fail to find what we are in queſt of, But, where 
a thought ſhould be, when it is forgotten ; how it 
ſhould have any permanency or any exiſtence, 
when it 1s no longer in the mind; and what 
ſhould reſtore it to our memory, after a long 


interval of forgetfulneſs; are points, whereon 


human wiſdom can determine nothing. 


Is it wot wonderful, that old men ſhould re- 
member more accurately what happened fifty 


years ago, than the affairs of laſt week? And 


yet that, in many caſes, our remembrance of 
any fact ſhould be accurate in proportion to its 
recency? It may be ſaid, indeed, that the more 
we attend, the better we remember; and that 
old men are forgetful of thoſe things only, to 
which they are inattentive; for that not one of 
them ever forgot the place where he had depoſit- 
ed his money. All this 1s true, as Cicero re- 
marks in his book on Old Age: but how we 
come to remember that beſt, to which we are 
moſt attentive, we can no otherwiſe explain, than 
by ſaying, that ſuch is the law of our nature. 


To account for this, and other phænomena of 


Memory, by intermediate cauſes, many authors, 


both antient and modern, were fain to ſuppoſe, 
that every thing perceived by us, whether a' 


thought of the mind, or an external object, 


every thing, in a word, that we remember, 
| makes 
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makes upon the brain a certain impreſſion, which, 
remaining for ſome time after, is taken notice 
of by the mind, and recognized, as the mark 
of that particular ſenſation or idea; and that 
this ſenſation or idea, thus obtruded upon us 
anew, gives riſe to remembrance. They ſup- 
poſed further, that attention to the thing per- 
ceived deepens this impreſſion, and, conſequently, 
makes it more durable ; while that, to which we 
ſlightly attend, makes but a flight impreſſion 
that ſoon wears out. When the brain itſelf is 
diſordered, by. diſeaſe, by drunkenneſs, or by 
other accidents, theſe philoſophers are of opi- 
nion, that the impreſſions are disfigured, or in- 
ſtantly eraſed, or not at all received; in which 
caſe, there 1s either no remembrance, or a con- 
fuſed one: and they think, that the. brains of 
old men, grown callous by length of time, are 
like hard wax, equally tenacious of old im- 
preſſions, and unſuſceptible of new. Many 
plauſible things may indeed be faid, for ſolving 
the difficulties above mentioned, if we will only 


admit this theory. But it muſt, notwithſtand- 


ing, be rejected; and that for ſeveral good 
reaſons. 


The human brain is a bodily ſubſtance ; and 


ſenſible and permanent impreſſions made upon 
it muſt ſo far reſemble thoſe made on ſand by 
the foot, or on wax by the ſeal, as to have a 
certain ſhape, length, breadth, and deepnels. 
Now ſuch an impreſſion can only be made by 
that, which has ſolidity, magnitude, and figure. 
If then we remember thoughts, feelings, and 
ſounds, as well as things viſible and tangible, 
which will -hardly be denied; thoſe ſounds, 
thoughts, and feelings, muſt have body, and, 
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conſequently, ſhape, ſize, and weight. What 
then is the ſize or weight of a ſound? Is it an 
inch long, or half an inch? Does it weigh an 
ounce, or a grain? Does the roar of a cannon 
bear any reſemblance to the ball, or to the pow- 
der, in ſhape, in weight, or in magnitude? 
What figure has the pain of the toothach, and 
our remembrance of that pain ? Is it triangular, 
or circular, or of a ſquare form? The bare 
mention of theſe conſequences may prove the 
abſurdity of the theories that lead to them. 


Moreover ; ſuppoſing impreſſions to be made 
on the brain, I would aſk, how the mind per- 
ceives them, and why at one time more than at 
another? Does the human ſoul go up to the pia 
mater, as a houſewife does to her garret, only at 
certain times? Or, if ſhe make it her place of 


abode, are there any corners of it which ſhe is 
unacquainted with, or neglects to look into? 
Nay, admitting this ſuppoſition, we ſhould be 
apt to conclude, from the facts already ſpeci- 
fied, that ſome of theſe impreſſions do occa- 
fionally force themſelves into notice, when the 
foul is differently employed ; and that ſhe often 
looks for others, without being able to find 
them, as if they were loſt, or miſlaid.—To all 
which we may add, that the theory in queſtion 
ought not to find a place in philoſophy, becauſe 
incapable of proof from experience; it being 
impoſſible, with bodily eyes, to diſcover, in 
what way the human brain may be affected by 
thinking and perceiving.—And therefore, with- 
out employing more time in vain inquiries after 
the cauſe of remembrance, let us be ſatisfied, if, 
from what we certainly know of this faculty, 


we can propoſe any rules for its improvement. 
| But, 
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But, before I proceed to a more particular 
account of its appearances and laws, it may be 
proper to remark, that a ſound ſtate of the brain 
does in fact ſeem to be neceſſary to the right 
exerciſe of Memory, as well as of our other in- 
tellectual powers. Memory is often ſuſpended 
during ſleep, and is alſo impaired by diſtemper, 
by old age, and by ſudden and violent accidents. 
Thucydides, in his account of the plague at 


Athens, relates, that ſome perſons ſurvived that 


dreadful diſeaſe, with ſuch a total loſs of me- 
mory, that they forgot their friends, themſelves, 
and every thing elſe. I have read of a perſon, 
who, falling from the top of a houſe, forgot 
all his acquaintance, and even the faces of his 
own family; and of a learned author, who, 
on receiving a blow on the head by a folio drop- 
ping from its ſhelf, loſt all his learning, and was 
obliged to ſtudy the alphabet a ſecond time. 


There goes a ſtory of another great ſcholar, Who, 


by a like accident, was deprived, not of all his 
learning, but only of his Greek. One may 
queſtion ſome of theſe facts: but what follows 
is certainly true. I know a clergyman, who, 
upon recovering from a fit of apoplexy about 
twenty years ago“, was found to have forgotten 
all the tranſactions of the four years immedi- 
ately preceding ; but remembered as well as ever 
what had happened before that period. The 
newſpapers of the time were then a great amuſe- 
ment to him; for almoſt every thing he found 
in them was matter of ſurpriſe: and, during the 
period I ſpeak of, ſome very important events 


had taken place, particularly the acceſſion of his 


preſent Majeſty, and many of the victories of 


* It was, I think, in the year, 1761. 
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the laſt war. By degrees he recovered what he 
had loſt; partly by the ſpontaneous revival of 
his memory, and partly by information. He is 
ſill alive, though old and infirm # and as intel- 
ligent as people of his age commonly are. I may 
further mention, that I have ſeveral times in my 
life been in a ſwoon; twice, as I remember, by 
falls from a horſe; and once, on going ſuddenly 
to a great fire, from the damp air of a winter 
night: and that, on each occaſion, I obſerved, 
as others in like caſes have done, that, when I 
recovered, I had utterly forgotten what happen- 
ed juſt before the deliquium came on, and was 
not a little ſurpriſed when the perſons preſent told 
me of the circumſtances. A like failure of Me- 
mory I have once and again been conſcious of, 
when awake and in health, on being ſtartled at 
ſome alarming incident. Theſe facts prove, that 
our foul and bady are cloſely united, and do mu- 
tually affect each other; and that, by diſorders 
in the brain and other contiguous parts, the in- 
tellectual powers may be diſcompoſed. But from 
theſe facts we are not warranted to infer, either 


that the brain is the organ of Memory, or that 


impreſſions are made upon it by what we exter- 
nally or internally perceive; or that, ſuppoſing 
them to be made, they are at all neceſſary to re- 
membrance. : Et” 


SECT 
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. 


The Subject continued. Lacos of Memory. — Im- 
portance of Attention. 


1 moſt lively remembrance is not ſo lively 
as the ſenſation from which it is derived: 
and, for the moſt part, Memory becomes more 
faint, as the original ſenſation becomes more re- 
mote in time. What I ſaw laſt year, 1 remember 
more diſtinctly than what I did not ſee theſe ſeven 
years. This, however, is not always the caſe. 
Old men can give a more exact account of what 
happened in their youth, than of more recent 
events. And any man remembers better the face 
of a dear friend whom he has not ſeen for many 
days, than that of an indifferent ſtranger whom 
he chanced to ſee yeſterday. Of the books, too, 
which we read, and of the narratives which we 
hear, every one knows, that ſome we forget im- 
mediately, and that others we retain long. 


That is likely to be long remembered, which 
at its firſt appearance affects the mind with a lively 
ſenſation, or with ſome pleaſureable or painful 
feeling. Thus we remember more exactly what 
we have ſcen, than what we have only heard of; 
and that which awakened any powerful emotion, 
as joy, ſorrow, wonder, ſurpriſe, love, 1ndig- 
nation, than that which we beheld with indiffer- 
ence. Here we diſcern the reaſon of a cruel piece 
of policy, which is ſaid to be practiſed in ſome 
communities, and was once, I believe, in this; 
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that of going round the lands once a year, and 


at every land-mark ſcourging one or two boys, 


who were taken along for that purpoſe. For it 
was preſumed, that thoſe boys could never for- 
get the places where they had ſuffered pain; and 
would of courſe be able, when grown up, or grown 
old, to give teſtimony concerning the bounda- 
ries, if any diſpute ſhould ariſe on that ſubject. 
We all know the difference between a diſcourſe or 
narrative which we forget as ſoon as we hear, and 
one that leaves a laſting impreſſion. The former 
gives no entertainment, and awakens no paſſion: 
the latter amuſes with a variety of examples and 
images, or by the force or beauty of the ſtyle; or 


gives riſe to wonder, hope, fear, pity, laughter, 


or other lively emotions. 


The antient moraliſts were at pains to illuſtrate 
their precepts by examples, parables, and other 
alluſions to things external. This made the hearer 
both underſtand their meaning, and retain it : for 


in thoſe days, recourſe could ſeldom be had to 


books ; and it was neceſſary for the people to re- 
member what was delivered to them, if they in- 


rended to profit by it. Religious, political, and 


moral doctrines, when enforced by facts and appo- 
ſite examples, loſe their abſtract nature, and be- 
come, as it were, objects of ſenſe ; and ſo engage 
attention, are eaſily underſtood, make a deepim- 
preſſion upon the mind, and produce a durable 
remembrance. This ought to be carefully atten- 
ded to, by thoſe whoſe buſineſs it is to inſtruct 
mankind by ſpeaking to them. What is written 
is permanent, and may be reviewed at leiſure; 
but what is addreſſed to the ear is immediately 
gone; and, if it take no hold of the Memory, is 
good for nothing, | 


The 
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The force wherewith any thing ſtrikes the mind, 
is generally in proportion to the degree of atten- 
tion we beſtow upon it. And therefore, what 
we attend to, is better remembered, than what 
we conſider ſuperficially. Inattentive people have 
always bad Memories. At leaſt, their Memory 
is bad in regard to thoſe things to which they 
are inattentive: for there is no perſon of a ſound 
mind, who has not ſome purſuit, and ſome favou- 
rite ſphere of obſervation. If our attention is 
engaged by matters of importance; by the du- 
ties and decorums of life; by hiſtorical facts; by 
philoſophical reſearches ; by the trade, manufac- 
tures, and other political concerns of our coun- 
try; our Memory will be ſtored with matters of 
importance : but if we are captivated by trifles 
only, we ſhall remember only trifles. It is there- 
fore of great moment, that the views and atten- 
tions of young people be properly directed. 
Where parents are given to fooliſh talk, or infi- 
pid ſtory-telling, children often acquire the ſame 
propenſity. For it is certain, that the bent of the 
genius is partly determined by thoſe early habits 
of attention or inattention, whereby the Memory 
is Either enriched with what is valuable, or en- 
cumbered with what is frivolous. 


The great art of Memory is attention. With- 
out this, one reads, and hears, to no purpoſe. 
And we ſhall be more or leſs profited by what we 
read or hear, as the objects of our attention are 
more or leſs important. To read in haſte, or 
without reflecting on what we read, may amuſe 
a vacant hour, but will never improve the under- 
ſtanding. And therefore, while we peruſe a good 
author, let us, from time to time, lay the book 
alide, and propoſe to ourſelves the following que- 
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ries: What is it this author aims at? What is 


his general plan? How far has he proceeded in 


his ſubject? If I were to give without book a 
ſummary of the laſt chapter, how ſhould I expreſs 
myſelf? Is the author quite clear and ſatisfactory 
in what he has hitherto advanced? If he is not, 
what are his principal defects? How much of his 
ſubject is ſtill before him ? From what I know of 
his plan, of the parts he has already gone through, 
of his principles, and of his method of illuſtra- 
tion, may I not form conjeCtures in regard to 
what is to follow ?—Ir is this ſort of intellectual 
exerciſe, that improves both the Memory and 
the Judgment, and makes reading equally agree- 
able and beneficial.—And, in like manner, after 
hearing a diſcourſe, or bearing a part in conver- 
ſation, it may be of uſe to recollect the heads of 
it: taking care to treaſure up thoſe ſentiments 
that were remarkable for their truth or beauty, or 
that came recommended by the piety or benevo- 
lence of the ſpeaker; and overlooking every le- 
vity, ſophiſtry, and ill-natured obſervation, that 
ſeemed to betray depravity of principle, or hard- 
neſs of heart. By cheriſhing habits of Attention, 
and of Recollection, in the various circumſtan- 
ces of life, the mind is continually improved ; 
but idleneſs, inadvertence, and inaccuracy, ex- 
tinguiſh genius, and eradicate virtue. 


When we are engroſſed by a multiplicity of 
affairs, new objects command but a ſlight Atten- 
tion, unleſs they be very ſtriking. And there- 
fore thoſe things are moſt attended to, and beſt 
remembered, which occur when the mind is at 
eaſe, and unemployed; as in the early part of 
life, or in the morning. Hence, that is well re- 
membered, of which we have had a previous ex- 

pectation 
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pectation: for this diſengages the mind from other 


concerns, and prepares us to attend to that which 
we look for, as foon as it ſhall appear. When, 
therefore, we take up a book, with a view to 
profit by it, we ought to lay all other buſineſs 
aſide, and prevent, as much as poſſible, the in- 
truſion of impertinent ideas. This will not only 
aſſiſt Memory, but alfo give ſuch a variety to our 
thoughts as may prove very ſalutary to the ſoul, 
For the ſame train of thinking too long purſued 
1s often detrimental to health, and ſometimes 
even to reaſon. | i 


The rule here hinted at ſhould never, on any 
occaſion, be forgotten. It is a matter of no ſmall 
importance, that we acquire the habit of doing 
only one thing at one time: by which I mean, 
that while employed on any one object, our 
thoughts ought not to wander to another. When 
we go from home in queſt of amuſement, or ta 
the fields for the ſake of exerciſe, we ſhall do 
well to leave all qur fpeculations behind : if we 
carry them with us, the exerciſe will fatigue the 
body without refreſhing it; and the amuſement, 


_ Inſtead of enlivening, will diſtract, the ſoul : and, 


both in the one caſe, and in the other, we ſhall 
confirm ourſelves in thoſe habits of inattention, 
which, when long perſiſted in, form what is called 
an abſent man, In converſation too, let us always 
mind what is ſaying and doing around us, and 
never give the company ground to ſuſpect, that 
our thoughts are elſewhere. Attention is a chief 
part of Politeneſs. An abſent man, provided he 
is good-natured, may be borne with, but never 
can be agreeable. He may command our eſteem, 
if we know him to be wiſe and virtuous; but he 
cannot engage ougJove. For inattention implies 

G2 negligence, 
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negligence, and neglect often proceeds from con- 


tempt: if, therefore, we find that we are not atten- 
ded to, we ſhall fancy that we are neglected, and to 
a certain degree deſpiſed: and how is it poſſible 
to repay contempt with kindneſs! And when un- 


| kindneſs and diſſatisfaction prevail in any ſociety, 


all the comforts of it are at an end. —Beſides, if 


we are not ſtrictly obſervant of every thing that 


paſles in company, we cannot be either amuſed 
by it, or inſtructed : in other words, we deprive 
ourfelves of much innocent pleaſure, and uſeful 
information, For a great deal of our beſt know- 
ledge is obtained by mutual intercourſe: and for 
the moſt valuable comforts of life we are in- 


debted to the ſocial and benevolent attentions of 
one another. | 


But, muſt one mind the inſipid prattle of thoſe 
who can neither inſtruct, nor entertain ?—Provi- 
ded it be inoffenſive, I anſwer, yes: particularly, 
if they are, by their rank, or ſex, or age, or other 
circumſtances, entitled to more than ordinary 
regard. Avoid their company, if you pleaſe, 
and as much as you conveniently can; but when 


you are in it, be attentive and civil. If you are, 


you contribute to their happineſs, which it 1s 
your duty to do; and you enſure their good-will, 
which is better than their hatred : you may, at 
the ſame time, improve yourſelf in benevolence 
and patience ; you contract no evil habits of in- 
attention; you will find entertainment in the diſ- 
covery of their charaQers, and ſo enlarge your 
acquaintance with the human heart; and it will 
be ſtrange indeed, if you do not gather ſome- 
thing from them, which may either inform by its 
novelty, or divert by its ſingularity. 
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Let it not be objected, that ſome great men, 
as Newton, have been remarkably abſent in com- 
pany. Perſons, who are engaged in ſublime ſtudy, 
and who are known to employ their time and fa- 
culties in adorning human nature by the inveſti- 
gation of uſeful truth, may be indulged in ſuch 
peculiarities of behaviour, as in men of common 
talents neither are, nor ought to be, tolerated. 
For, in regard to the former, we are willing to 
ſuppoſe, that, if they overlook us, it is becauſe 
they are engroſſed by matters of greater import- 
ance: but this 1s a compliment, which we ſhould 
not think ourſelves obliged to pay the latter, at 
leaſt in ordinary caſes. And I ſcruple not to ſay, 
that it would have been better for Newton him- 
ſelf, as well as for ſociety, if he had been free 
from the weakneſs above-mentioned. For then, 
his thoughts, and his amuſements would have 
been more diverſified, and his health probably 
better, and his precious life till longer than it 


was: and a mind like his, fully diſplayed in free 


and general converſation, would have been, to 
all who had the happineſs to approach him, an 
inexhauſtible ſource of inſtruction and delight. 


If, therefore, we wiſh to have a due regard for 
others, or for ourſelves, let us endeavour to ac- 
quire a habit of ſtrict Attention, at all times, and 
in all circumſtances; of Attention, I mean, to 
that, whatever it is, in which we happen to be 
engaged. It is true, that ſome of our cuſtomary 
actions may be well enough performed, even 
when we are thinking of ſomething elſe. We 


may put on our clothes, or '{when alone) eat our 


victuals, or play an eaſy tune on a muſical inſtru- 
ment, and our mind be all the while taken up 
C 4 With 
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with other matters. But this we ought not to 
do often, leſt we contract a habit of doing it; 
which will be, as far as it goes, a habit of In- 
attention, and therefore faulty; and which, 
though it take its riſe from trivial things, may 
gain upon us, till it come to affect our beha- 
viour in things of moment. | . 


Great, indeed, and many are the — 
of habitual Attention. Clearneſs of underſtand- 
ing, extenſive knowledge, and exact memory, 
are its natural conſequences. It is even benefi- 
cial to health, by varying the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas and ſenſations; and 1t gives us the com- 


mand of our thoughts, and enables us at all 


times to act readily, and with preſence of mind. 
As they who live retired are diſconcerted at the 


ſight of a ſtranger; as he whoſe body has never 


been made pliant by exerciſe cannot perform new 
motions either gracefully or eaſily : ſo the man, 
who has contracted a habit of ruminating upon a 
few things and overlooking others, 1s fluttered, 
and at a loſs, whenever he finds himſelf, as he 
often does, in unexpected circumſtances. He 
looks round amazed, like one raiſed ſuddenly 


from ſleep. Not remembering what happened 


the laſt moment, he knows nothing of the cauſe 
of the preſent appearance, nor can form any 
conjecture with reſpect to its tendency. If you 
aſk him a queſtion, it is ſome time before he 
can recollect himſelf ſo far as to attend to you; he 
heſitates, and you muſt repeat your words be- 
fore he underſtands them: and when he has 
with difficulty made himſelf maſter of your 
meaning, he cannot, without an effort, keep 
out of his uſual track of thinking, ſo long as 
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is neceſſary for framing an explicit reply. This 
may look like exaggeration; but nothing is 
more certain, than that habits of Inattention, 
contracted early, and long perſiſted in, will in 
time form ſuch a character. 
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Chap. II. 


The Subject continued. Artificial Memory,—Of 
Penmanſbip, as connected with this Subject. 


T is difficult to commit to Memory what we 

do not underſtand. The effort is unnatural, 
as well as unprofitable. How cruel then, to 
compel children to get by heart long ſermons, 
and metaphyſical ſyſtems of theology, which, 
even if they were grown up, they would perhaps 
find to be above their reach ! When young perſons 
have their minds thus loaded with words to which 
they cannot affix any meaning, they contract either 
diſlike to literature, or a habit of reading with- 
out any attempt to underſtand : and ſometimes 
their tender faculties, being overſtrained, loſe 
their native vigour; and parents, and teachers, 
equally aſtoniſhed and diſappointed, diſcover, 
when it 1s too late, that the child, inſtead of im- 
proving in wiſdom, becomes every day more and 
more an ideot. The Memory of children ought 
no doubt to be exerciſed from the beginning, 
that it may grow in ſtrength, and be ſtored with 
knowledge ſuited to their years. But let their 
taſks be proportioned to their ability, and their 
attention directed to ſuch things as they may 
eaſily comprehend; to the principles of gram- 
mar, the elements of natural and civil hiſtory, 
the plaineſt doctrines of morality and religion, 
to elegant pronunciation, and correctneſs of 


ſpeech and writing. By this management, their 
faculties 
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faculties will ripen, and their love of knowledge 
increaſe, and, as their fancy will be continually 
amuſed, their ſtudies can never prove detrimen- 
tal to health. For children are by nature inqui- 
ſtive, and paſſionately fond of what is new. So 
that, if ſome degree of literary ardour is not 
raiſed within them, there is, in all ordinary ca- 
ſes, more reaſon to blame the teacher for want 
of ſkill, than the ſcholar for want of capacity. 


Senſations, that bring pleaſure or pain, or give 
riſe to any paſſion, do eaſily imprint themſelves 
on the mind ; as was already obſerved. To which 
we may add, that ſuch as are indifferent may be 
long remembered, if they are often repeated, 
Children ſoon make this diſcovery for themſelves ; 
and, when preparing their leſſon, repeat over and 
over thoſe parts of it, which they wiſh to commit 
to Memory. Theſe repetitions fix the attention, 
keep other thoughts at a diſtance, produce a 
habit of arranging the words in a certain order, 
and make the ſenſe familiar to the underſtand- 


ing. 


Every one muſt have obſerved, that the thoughts 
of his mind are apt to follow each other in a train; 
and that between thoſe which are contiguous there 


2 | is for the moſt part ſome connection, either na- 
h B tural, or eftabliſhed by cuſtom. They often 
ir ariſe in the mind in the order in which the original 
Ar perceptions were received. Any part of a tune 
* occurring to the Memory will naturally introduce 


the following notes in their order. The begin- 
55 ning of a ſentence with which we are acquainted 
puts us in mind of the ſequel: and teachers 
prompt the Memory of the ſcholar, by pronounc- 
ing the firſt letter or ſyllable of the word, on 


which 
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The Subject continued, Artificial Memory.—Of 
Penmanſhip, as connected with this Subject. 


br is difficult to commit to Memory what we 
do not underſtand. The effort is unnatural, 
as well as unprofitable. How cruel then, to 
compel children to get by heart long ſermons, 
and metaphyſical ſyſtems of theology, which, 
even if they were grown up, they would perhaps 
find to be above their reach] When young perſons 
have their minds thus loaded with words to which 
they cannot affix any meaning, they contract either 
diſlike to literature, or a habit of reading with- 
out any attempt to underſtand : and ſometimes 
their tender faculties, being overſtrained, loſe 
their native vigour; and parents, and teachers, 


equally aſtoniſhed and diſappointed, diſcover, 


when it 1s too late, that the child, inſtead of im- 
proving in wiſdom, becomes every day more and 
more an ideot. The Memory of children ought 
no doubt to be exerciſed from the beginning, 
that it may grow in ſtrength, and be ſtored with 
knowledge ſuited to their years. But let their 
taſks be proportioned to their ability, and their 
attention directed to ſuch things as they may 
eaſily comprehend; to the principles of gram- 
mar, the elements of natural and civil hiſtory, 
the plaineſt doctrines of morality and religion, 
to elegant pronunciation, and correctneſs of 
ſpeech and writing. By this management, their 

faculties 
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faculties will ripen, and their love of knowledge 
increaſe, and, as their fancy will be continually 
amuſed, their ſtudies can never prove detrimen- 
tal to health. For children are by nature inqui- 
ſtive, and paſſionately fond of what is new. So 
that, if ſome degree of literary ardour is not 
raiſed within them, there is, in all ordinary ca- 
ſes, more reaſon to blame the teacher for want 
of ſkill, than the ſcholar for want of capacity. 


Senſations, that bring pleaſure or pain, or give 
riſe to any paſſion, do eaſily imprint themſelves 
on the mind ; as was already obſerved. To which 
we may add, that ſuch as are indifferent may be 
long remembered, if they are often repeated, 
Children ſoon make this diſcovery for themſelves ; 
and, when preparing their leſſon, repeat over and 
over thoſe parts of it, which they wiſh to commit 
to Memory. Theſe repetitions fix the attention, 
keep other thoughts at a diſtance, produce a 
habit of arranging the words in a certain order, 
and make the ſenſe familiar to the underſtand- 


ing. 


Every one muſt have obſerved, that the thoughts 
of his mind are apt to follow each other in a train; 
and that between thoſe which are contiguous there 
is for the moſt part ſome connection, either na- 
tural, or eftabliſhed by cuſtom. They often 
ariſe in the mind in the order in which the original 
perceptions were received. Any part of a tune 
occurring to the Memory will naturally introduce 
the following notes in their order. The begin- 
ning of a ſentence with which we are acquainred 
puts us in mind of the ſequel: and teachers 
prompt the Memory of the ſcholar, by pronounc- 
ing the firſt letter or ſyllable of the word, on 


which 
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which he heſitates. If we have at any time con- 
ſidered two or more things as connected, that 
very circumſtance will eſtabliſh a connection be- 
tween them; ſo as that the remembrance, or the 


view of the one, will make us think of the other. 


Thus we may have ſeen a child put a thread about 
his finger, to keep him in mind of a commiſſion; 
and Quintilian tells us, that, for the ſame pur- 
poſe, a Roman would turn the ſtone of his ring 
inward to the palm of his hand. If we think of 


a place which we knoy, in the town or country, 


we ſhall be apt, at the ſame time, or immediately 
after, to remember the adjacent places, the per- 


ſons who live there, and any remarkable events 


that may have happened i in that neighbourhood. 


On this law of our nature was founded a curi- 
ous invention, frequently ſpoken of by the old 
rhetoricians, under the name of the Artificial 
Memory ; whereof both Quintilian and Cicero 
have given an account, but neither of them fo 
diſtinctly as could be wiſhed. In thoſe days, pub- 
lic orations were either extemporary, or recited 
from Memory : and as ſome of theſe laſt were 
very long, orators found it requiſite to deviſe a 
method of ordering the ſeveral parts in fuch a 
manner, as that they might all be remembered 
in their proper connection and place For the 
art I ſpeak of ſeems to have been intended to fa- 
cilitate the remembrance, not ſo much of the 


words of an harangue, as of its heads, or topicks, 


or other ſubordinate diviſions. 


For this purpoſe, they arranged in their Me- 
mory a number of contiguous places wherewith 
they were well acquainted, the apartments of a 
houſe, for example, or the buildings in a 9 ; 
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and, by long meditating on this ſet of places in 
a certain order, they came at laſt, on thinking of 
the firſt, to remember all the reſt ſucceſſively, 
each in its own ſituation. And it was neceſſary, 
that this habit of recollecting the places, readily, 
and without omiſſion or confuſion, ſhould be fo 
thoroughly eſtabliſhed, as that there might be no 
riſque of its ever being loſt or impaired : for, as 
Quintilian obſerves, that Remembrance muſt be 
ſomething more than firm, which is to ſetve as a 
ſupport or baſis to another Remembrance. The 
orator then formed a kind of imaginary connec- 


tion between theſe ſeveral places, and the ſeveral , 


heads of the diſcourſe which he intended to deli-/ 
ver; between the firſt place, and the firſt head; 
the ſecond place, and the ſecond head; and fo 
forward: and he revolved this imaginary connec- 
tion in his mind, till the idea of each place ſug- 
geſted that of the head aſſociated with it: and, 
as the order of the places was fixed in the Me- 
mory, the order of the topicks was by this con- 
trivance made equally permanent, and was with 


equal eaſe and certainty recollected. And hence, 


the ſeveral heads of a diſcourſe were called Places, 
or Topicks : and, in alluſion to the ſame practice, 
we ſtill ſay, In the firſt place, In the ſecond place, 
in the third place. | 


In the places thus appropriated to the Artificial 
Memory (ſuppoſing them the apartments of a 
houſe) there would be moveables ; as ſtatues and 
pictures in one, warlike weapons in another, ta- 
bles and couches in a third : or, if they did not 
admit of ſuch furniture, it would be eaſy for the 
orator to allot to each place (whatever it was) a 
certain number of ſymbols, or figures, or names, 
ranged in a certain manner, And thus, the ſub- 

diviſions 
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30 OF MEMORY. Chap. II. 
diviſions, of the ſeveral heads of his harangue, 
and even particular ſentiments in each ſubdivi- 
fion, might be imprinted on his mind by a ſimi- 
lar mode of arrangement ; the moveables, figures, 
or ſymbols, being diſpoſed in a certain order, 
that order fixed in the Memory, and particu- 


lar ſubdiviſions and ſentiments aſſociated with 
them. | | 


This ſeems to have been the nature of the Ar- 
tificial Memory.,—But, as was already obſerved, 
the accounts we have of it from the rhetoricians 
are not clear; and I am in doubt whether I un- 
derſtand them. If what is here ſaid be juſt, I 
cannot but think, with Quintilian, that the art 
was too complex, and that Memory may be im- 
proved by eaſter methods. 


What is agreeable to our own ſentiments, in- 
clinations, way of life, or courſe of ſtudy, we 
remember more eaſily than what is not ſo ; becauſe 
we underſtand it better, and enter into it with a 
keener curioſity. Hence, our own compoſitions, 
and the events that have happened to ourſelves, 
or our friends, or to perſons of our profeſſion, 
take faſter hold of our Memory, than thoſe in which 
we are not ſo particularly intereſted, A fact relat- 
ing to Agriculture makes a deep impreſſion upon 
the huſbandman ; bur is immediately forgotten 
by the mariner, or by the ſoldier, whoſe Memory, 
however, is not leſs tenacious of maritime or mi- 
litary affairs. Moſt defects in Memory are owing 
to inattention. Could we attend to, and take a 
concern in, all topicks that occur in books, and 
in converſation, we ſhould poſſeſs what might be 
called an univerſal Memory. If our attentions 
are confined to a few things, the ſphere of our 
Remembrance will be narrow. 

And 
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And here, I muſt blame ſome well-meaning. 
parents and teachers, for deſiring children, when 


they go to church, or hear the ſcripture read, to 
be careful to remember a note, that is, a ſentence 
or ſhort paſſage. The confequence is, that the 
child directs his whole attention to ſome one 
phraſe, and diſregards all the reſt, And fo, in 
order to make him retain a ſingle aphoriſm, which 
perhaps he does not underſtand, and which he 
will probably forget before next morning, he 1s 
in a manner required by authority to be inatten- 
tive to what he hears; notwithſtanding that he is 
told it 1s of the utmoſt importance. Would ir 
not be better, to recommend to him a general 
and uniform attention ; and, when he is to give 
an account of what he has heard, rather to exer- 
ciſe his judgment, and aſſiſt his Memory, by 
appoſite queſtions in the Socratick method, than 
to inſiſt on his repeating a number of words in 
the exact form in which he heard them? 


The more relations, or likeneſſes, that we 
find, or can eſtabliſh, between objects, the more 
eaſily will the view of one lead us to recolle& 
the reſt, Verſe we remember better than proſe, 
becauſe of the relation in meaſute, as well as in 
ſenſe, that the words of the former bear to one 


another; and rhime better than blank verſe, be- 
cauſe lines in rhime bear to one another a rela- 


tion in found, as well as in ſenſe and meaſure. 


Horace tells us, that in ſome countries laws were 


antiently written in verſe; in order, no doubt, 
that they might be the more eaſily remembered. 
And it is obſervable, that many of thoſe common 
proverbs, which every body remembers, have 
meaſure ; that ſeveral of them have rhime; and 
that, in ſome, there is a ſameneſs of ſound in the 
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initial letters of the words that compoſe them. 
Every coincidence of this kind is favourable to 
Memory *. | ; 


The more ſenſes we employ in perceiving 
things, the more eaſily will thoſe things be re- 
membered. Thus, to read aloud, and with pro- 
priety, if we are accuſtomed to it, facilitates the 
remembrance of what we read, conveying it to 
the mind by the ear, as well as by the eye : but, 
if we are not accuſtomed to it, the ſound of our 
voice, and the fear of going wrong, will with- 
draw our attention, and prevent remembrance. 
Wi. Tranſcription is alſo, in many caſes, favourable 
1 to Memory. And if we tranſcribe ſlowly, in 
15 good order, in diſtinct paragraphs, without con- 
tractions, with a ſcrupulous nicety in punctuation 
and ſpelling, and with a reaſonable diſtance be- 
tween the lines, we ſhall have a better chance to 
remember what we write, than if we were to 
throw it together confuſedly, and in haſte. For 
by all theſe means attention is quickened, and the 
original impreſſion made more lively. 
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And here, though paſſion ſhould determine 
againſt me, I will endeavour, on rational princi- 
ples, to lay down ſome rules, in regard to that 
mode of penmanſhip, which I conceive to be 
| moſt expedient for thoſe, who write with a view 
11 to aſcertain their knowledge, and improve their 
| minds. 
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1 I take it for oranted, that thoſe handwritings 
are the beſt, which are moſt durable and diftinct, 
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which do not occupy too much room, and may be 


performed with expedition: and that one is bet- 
ter, or worſe, as it partakes, more or leſs, of 
theſe qualities. Upon this principle, I muſt 
blame, in the faſhionable hands, all thoſe flou- 
riſhes, that either require time, or mix with any 
other part of the writing; all thoſe heads and 
tails of letters, which are ſo long as to interfere 
with one another; and all thoſe hair-ſtrokes (as 
they are called) which are ſo fine as to be hardly 
viſible, or which require too great nicety in cut- 
ring the pen. Letters, that riſe and fall oblique- 
ly, are not fo diſtinct as thoſe of an erect form: 
and all individual letters I would conſider as 
blameable, which are known from their ſitua- 
tion, but would not be known if they ſtood 
alone. What we call the body of the letter, by 
which I mean that part of it, which neither riſes 
above, nor falls below the line, ought, in my opi- 
nion, to be ere, or nearly ſo; of a ſquare fi- 
oure, only a little narrower from right to left, 
than from-top to bottom ; and of a ſize equal, 
at leaſt, to that of large print. Thoſe parts of the 
letter, which riſe above, or fall below the line, 
ſhould be no longer than the body of the letter, 
that is, no longer than the line is broad: and 
ſomething - more than the breadth of two lines 
ſhould be the ſpace between the lines, that the 
heads or tails of one row of letters may not touch 
thoſe of another ; and that a little room may be 
left for interlineation, if that ſhould be neceſſary. 
Let the lines be perfectly ſtraight, and of an uni- 
form breadth ; let the points be accurately mark- 
ed, and the words properly ſeparated : and 
though ſome ſtrokes of the pen may, and indeed 
muſt, be finer than others, there ſhould be no 
greater diſproportion, than is commonly ſeen in 
elegant printing, In a word, I would make the 
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characters, as a and g, are not eaſily made with 
the pen, and therefore ſnould not be attempted. 
But I would have the penman conſider the Roman 
alphabet as the ſtandard: and if, between that 
and the preſent faſhionable hand-writing, he can 
hit the juſt medium, he will come near to realize 
my idea; and his work will have the diſtinctneſs 
and durability of print, and will at the ſame time 
admit of all neceſſary ſpeed in the, execution. 
Nay, of the corre&tnets of the compoſition, when 
thus written, he will be a more.competent judge, 
that of that of ordinary manuſcripts, becauſe, he 

will more clearly perceive what 1s written : and 
his Memory will be aſſiſted by the vivacity of the 
ſenſation it conveys to the eye, as well-as by the. 
diſtinet ideas it imparts to the underſtanding, 
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SECT. IV. 


Different Appearances of Memory—in different Per- 
ſons, — and in the ſame Perſon at different Times. 


HE appearances of Memory are not the 
ſame in all men, nor in the ſame man at 

all times. Inſtances are recorded of extraordi- 
nary Memory. Themiſtocles made himſelf 
maſter of the Perſian language in one year; and 
couid call by their names all the citizens 
of Athens, whoſe number was twenty thouſand. 
Cyrus knew the name of every ſoldier in his 
army; Crafſus ſpoke every dialect of the Greek 
tongue; and Julius Ceſar could dictate to three 
ſecretaries at once, on three different ſubjects. 
Portius Latro, as we learn from Seneca, his in- 
timate friend, remembered every thing that he 


committed to writing, though he wrote with the 


greateſt rapidity; and never forgot a word of 
what he had once remembered. The fame au- 
thor relates, that Cineas, who had gone to Rome 
as ambaſſador from king Pyrrhus, did, on the 
day after his arrival, though he had never been 


there before, ſalute every ſenator, and a great 


number of the Roman people, by their names: 
that another perſon, whoſe name is not recorded, 
on hearing a poet read a new poem, claimed it 
as his own, and, for a proof, rehearſed it from 


beginning to end, which the real author could 


not do: and that Hortenſius, after ſitting a whole 
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day at a publick ſale, gave an account from Me- 
mory, in the evening, of all the things ſold, with 
the prices, and the names of the purchaſers; and 
that this account, when compared with what had 
been taken in writing by a notary, was found to 
be exact in every particular. I might alſo men- 
tion the noted ſtory of the mathematician Wallis, 


who, in bed, and with his eyes ſhut, extracted the 


cube root from a number conſiſting of thirty fi- 
gures. Such force of Memory is wonderful: 
but, as an ingenious author obſerves *, we have 
no more reaſon to repine at the want of it, than 
at our not having the ſtrength of Samſon, or the 
ſwiftneſs of Achilles. If, in the diſtribution of 
good, our ſhare be equal to that of moſt other 
men, it becomes us to be content and thankful. 
In fact, though ſome men have no great capaci- 
ty for that fort of learning which is found in 
books; there are few, whoſe Memory is not 
equal to all the common affairs of life ; and there 
is not, perhaps, one rational being, whoſe Me- 
mory 1s unſuſceptible of improvement. 


Some men of good underſtanding complain of 
the weakneſs of their Memory : perhaps, becauſe 
they forget many things they wiſh to remember ; 
or find themſelves deficient in the knowledge of 


that to which in the early part of life they were 
inattentive. And ſometimes, no doubt, this may 


be affectation: for there are people in the world, 
who would have us believe, that their knowledge 


is derived rather from their own ſagacity, than 
from the information of other men. But in fact, 


no perſon of good ſenſe can with reaſon complain 


Idler. Numb, 74.—Other examples of extraordinary 
Memory, ſee Plin. Hiſt, vii. 24. 
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of any great natural defect in this way. For, 


without experience and knowledge, it is impoſ- 
fible, in the common affairs of life, either to act, 
or to think aright; and, where Memory is pre- 
ternaturally defective, experience and knowledge 
will be deficient in proportion ;- and imprudent 
conduct and abſurd opinion are the neceſſar 
conſequence. 
But, though to ſoundneſs of judgment Memory 


be eſſential, it does not follow, that they who 


have great Memory have always ſound judg- 
ment. Extraordinary powers of Remembrance 


are ſometimes coupled with a childiſh under- 


ſtanding. I have heard a boy, whoſe faculties 
were in other reſpects rather below the ordinary 
pitch, repeat the greateſt part of a ſermoa after 


once hearing it. In the early part of youth, and 


long before judgment is mature, the Memory 
is often very tenacious, even when no pains has 
been taken to improve 1t; aad there are inſtan- 
ces of men, who, by reading too much, and 
overloading their Memories, have fallen into a 
ſtate of weakneſs, little ſhort of inſanity. That 
too much learning may make one mad, is an old 


opinion; and examples are not wanting to juſtify 


it, even at this day. 


Yet neither, on the other hand, is extraor- 
dinary Memory any proof of a defective under- 
ſtanding. Themiſtocles, Ceſar, Cicero, Seneca, 
and many others that might be mentioned, were 
men of the greateſt abilities, as well as of very 
great Memory. Perhaps it will be found, that 
without extraordinary Memory there is ſeldom 
or never extraordinary genius; but that great 
genius does not always accompany great Me- 
mory, 
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Ariſtotle is careful to aſcertain the difference 
between Remembrance and Recollection; or 
(what may be called) Paſſive and Active Me- 
mory. He maintains, that all animals, who are 
conſcious of time, have the former; but that, 


of the latter, man is the only known animal 


who is capable; for that recullefion implies 
inveſtigation, and ſeveral other efforts of ra- 


tionality. And he remarks, I believe juſtly, that 


men, who excel in Paſſive Remembrance only, 
are for the moſt part of flow capacity; but that 
they who have in a great degree the talent of 
Recollection, are of quick parts, and docile“. 


Some men -have a talent for remembering 
names, dates, genealogies, and the like : while 
others, not inferiour in underſtanding, remember 
fuch things imperfectly, though they retain with 
ſufficient exactneſs the general ſenſe of what they 
read and hear, Some Memories are molt tena- 
cious of narrative, and others of moral reflec- 
tions; ſome of verſe, and others of proſe; ſome 
of aphoriſms, and ſome of reaſonings. Among 
ſtory-rellers, too, there are many varieties: ſome 
being captivated chiefly by little tales of wit and 
humour; ſome by the publick bufineſs of the 
nation ; and ſome by paſſages of hiſtory : ſome 
give you anecdotes of authors, and ſome of 
ſtateſmen and kings; ſome expatiate on the riſe 
and procedure of lawſuits, and ſome upon the 
tranſactions of private families. There are per- 
ſons expert enough in the common affairs of life, 
who could never have made a figure in the lite. 
rary world; there are ſtudents, of profound eru- 


* Ariſtotle, on Remembrance and Recollection, chap. 1. 
and 2. | N 
| dition, 
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dition, who know little or nothing of the af- 
fairs of life: and ſome are equally diſtinguiſhed 
as men of learning, and men of buſineſs. Me- 
mory is in ſome men tenacious from their in- 
fancy : and ſome there have been, who found 
much difficulty in learning to read, but after- 
wards made good progreſs in literature. There 
are, who ſoon commit a thing to Memory, and 
ſoon forget it; and ſome acquire ſlowly, but 
remember long. Some readily recal their know- 


ledge, whenever they have occaſion for it; others 


with a retentive Memory have a tardy Recollec- 
tion.—Of theſe varieties, ſome may, no doubt, 
be accounted for, as hinted already, from habits 
of attention, or of inattention, contracted in the 
beginning of life; from the prudence, or indiſ- 
cretion, of our firſt teachers; and from the com- 
pany and converſation, the amuſements, and em- 
ployments, that have been moſt familiar to us: 
but of others, one can hardly give any better 
account, than that they are conſtitutional. 


But, whatever we determine concerning their 
efficient cauſes, it may, in regard to their final 
cauſe, be confidently affirmed, that they are of 
the greateſt utility : as they give different turns 
to human genius, and ſo diſpoſe men to different 
purſuits ; and as they promote variety of conver- 
ſation, and make men more amuſing and more 
inſtructive to one another, than we could have 
been, if all had attended to, and remembered, 
the ſame things. Scholars, who aſſociate with 
none but ſcholars, may improve in learning: 


but, if they would acquire a general knowledge 


of human affairs, they muſt frequent promiſcu- 
ous company, in which are men of all capacities 
and callings. Hence let us learn to undervalue 
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that narrow-mindedneſs, which inclines ſome 
people to avoid the ſociety of thoſe, who can- 
not talk to them in their own profeſſion. Aman 
of ſenſe and virtue is in every condition reſpect- 
able, and may contribute to the improvement 
of the greateſt philoſopher. He who diſlikes a- 

nother for peculiarity of genius, ſets an example, 


| according to which he himſelf becomes the ob- 


ject of diſlike; and betrays his inſenſibility to a 
moſt wiſe inſtitution of Providence, from which 
human ſociety derives many of its beſt comforts 
and ornaments, As well might. he, on. obſerv- 
ing the varieties of animal nature; expreſs diſſa- 
tisfaction, that ſome creatures ſhould have been 
endued with ſtrength, and others with ſwiftneſs; 
ſome enabled to feed us with their milk, and 
others to clothe us with their wool ; ſome fitted 
for domeſtick uſe, and others for the buſineſs 
of the field; and inſiſt, that it would have been 
better, for us and for them, if they had all been 
of the ſame kind, and poſſeſſed the ſame fa- 
culties. | 


Ji the 8 of life, both ſenſe and in- 
tellect are imperfect; and therefore Memory muſt 
be weak. Nay, it is probable, that in early in- 
fancy there is no laſting remembrance even of 
the moſt lively ſenſations. I know a blind gen- 
tleman, of very acute parts, who retains no idea 
of light or colour, though he did not loſe his eyes 
till he was three years old : and yet, light is one 
of the firſt things that attract the notice of an 
infant, and ſeem to give him pleaſure. And 
there are not many perſons, who remember any 
ching that happened previous to their fourth or 
fifth year. An infant, however, ſoon comes to 
know the face of his nurſe; ; though after wean- 
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ing he ſoon forgets it: and, when he begins to 
ſpeak plain, he acquires, with little attention, a 
vaſt multitude of words in a very ſhort time. Ar 
the age of ſix years, he will learn the common 
words of a language in leſs than twelve months, 
if he hear it continually ſpoken ; which, as he 
acquires the pronunciation, and accent, as well 
as the meaning, is a proof, not only of quick 
Memory, but alſo of an exact ear, and of great 
flexibility in the organs of articulation. Yet, 
while his Memory is ſo very ſuſceptible, it is for 
the molt part equally deficient in the retentive 
power, unleſs conſtantly exerciſed : for a child of 
ſix years, going abroad, loſes his mother-tongue, 
as faſt as he gets the foreign language. 


As we advance in life, the acquiſition of lan- 


guages becomes more and more difficult; the 


talent of remembering new words decays gradu- 
ally; nor is the ear ſo quick in catching a fo- 
reign accent, or the organs of ſpeech ſo pliable 
in articulating unuſual ſounds. Hence we ſee 
the propriety of ſtudying languages in our early 
years. And ſome think, that after forty we ſel- 
dom make new attainments in this way: an opi- 
nion, which, though it may hold good in moſt 
caſes, will however in many be found erroneous, 
The elder Cato is a memorable exception ; who 
did not ſtudy Greek till he was very old, and yet 
made great progreſs in it. And Ogilvie, who 
tranſlated Homer and Virgil, and, though no 
extraordinary poet, was a man of conſiderable 
learning, is ſaid to have known little of either 
Greek or Latin, till he was paſt fifty. Study the 
languages, therefore, while ye are young; and 
ye will eaſily acquire them + but let not thoſe 
men, whole youth has been without culture, ever 
| e | _ 
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In youth, Memory is ſtrong : for, W our 
ſenſations are keen; the mind is not pre-occu— 
pied, nor diſtracted by buſineſs or care; curio- 
ſity raiſes expectation; novelty breeds wonder, 
ſurpriſe, and other lively paſſions; and almoſt 
every object gives either pleaſure or pain, few 
or none being indifferent. In youth, however, 
Memory may be confounded by too great va- 
riety, or by want of method; may be deprived 
of its native vigour by habirs of ſuperficial ob- 
ſervation ; or may be perverted by fixing on 


trifles. To prevent theſe evils, it was already 
ſuggeſted, that the minds of young perſons 


ſhould be employed on thoſe things only or 
chiefly, which are uſeful, which are level to their 
underſtanding, which they may be brought to 
reliſh, and which they are willing to ſtudy till 
they thoroughly comprehend. And ſpecial care 
ſhould be taken, to render their ſtudies agree- 
able; to raiſe in them a love of knowledge; and, 
by hints and queſtions occaſionally thrown out, 
to make them wiſh for, and in ſome degree an- 
ticipate, the information thar is to be laid before 
them. For, by all theſe means, attention is en- 
gaged, and the Memory prepared for receiving 
a deep, and a durable impreſſion. 

In mature age, there is leſs curioſity, and leſs 
enthuſiaſm ; the mind is fatigued by a multipli- 
city of concerns, and begins to languiſh under 
the preſſure of anxiety and the pain of difap- 
pointment, But then, the underſtanding is in 
its moſt perfect ſtate, experience has taught the 
uſe and the method of ſtrict attention, and Me- 
mory is improved * long exerciſe, In mature 

age, 
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age, therefore, though Memory may be weaker, 
than in youth, in regard to the things that only 
affect the fancy, there is for the moſt part a more 
laſting remembrance of what we judge to be 
important.—The antients divided human life 
into three periods; the growing age, ætas creſ- 
cens, which continues till thirty; the /2rtled or 
middle age, ætas conſtans, between thirty and fifty; 
and the declining age, ætas declivis, from fifty till 
death: and ſuppoſed, that, till the end of the 
middle age, we are, or we may be, continually 
improving in knowledge; and that, beyond that 
period, we are daily loſing ſomewhat of our 
former attainments. This may be true in gene- 
ral; but there are inſtances of men retaining all 


their faculties, and all their knowledge, even to 
the cloſe of a long life. 


In old age, however, ſenſation for the moſt 
part becomes languid; the affections decay, or 
are ſwallowed up in ſome one paſſion; the mind 
is leſs ſuſceptible both of pain, and of pleaſure; 
curioſity and ambition are extinguiſhed, either 
by gratification, or by diſappointment ; preſent 
things give little ſurpriſe, and the future awaken 


no ſanguine hope: but former perceptions re- 
main in the mind, accompanied (as the remem- 


brance of our early days never fails to be) with 
ideas of delight, mellowed, like colours in a 
picture, by length of time. Hence we ſee old 
men forgetful of recent tranſactions; which 
they affectedly, or perhaps ſeriouſly, undervalue, 
becauſe they do not bring along with them thoſe 
pleaſing emotions wherewith their youthful ad. 
ventures were attended. Hence they delight to 
recapitulate the affairs of former times ; beſtow- 
ing unbounded applauſe on the events and per- 
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ſons that were then the objects of their admira- 
tion. This is the character of Neſtor in Homer : 
and this is part of that admired deſcription of 
old age, which Ariſtotle and Horace have deli- 
neated, the one in his Rhetorick, and the other 


in his Art of Poetry. 


That certain diſeaſes are hurtful to Memory, 
was already obſerved. What phyſicians call a 
weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem often occaſions 
a decay of this faculty. Dreaming, while it laſts, 
and every ſort of delirium, whether continued or 


remporary, have a ſimilar effect. Drunkenneſs _ 


impairs Memory ; and repeated often, terminates 
in early dotage. Even after a full meal, when 
preceded, as it always ought to be, by rr 
the intellectual powers remain for an hour or two 
in a torpid ſtate; and then, nothing is more 
pernicious than ſtudy, which, during this inter— 
val, prevents digeſtion, inflames the eyes, ſtu- 
pifies the head, and after all is attended with 
no ſucceſs. This at leaſt is a common caſe: 
but there are exceptions. Mr. Hume, as I have 
been aſſured by thoſe who knew him, could im- 
mediately after dinner engage in profound ſpe- 
culation, without being the worſe for it.— The 
morning has oft been celebrated as a friend to 
the Muſes, and conſequently to Memory their 
mother; and, when their votary is in perfect 
health, perhaps it may be ſo: but many are in- 
capable of mental application, till the day be 
pretty far advanced. Midnight, by its ſilence 
and coolneſs, is favourable to thought; but they 
who value health, which is more precious than 


learning, will never ſtudy after ſupper, if it can 


by any means be avoided. Night is the ſeaſon 
of repoſe, both to man and beaſt, both to the 
mind 
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mind and the body. Such is the law of nature; 
which he who violates, will ſooner or later repent 
the violation. Midnight ſtudies occaſion head- 
achs, watchfulneſs, weak eyes, and broken ſleep: 
they oblige one to lie in bed till late in the morn- | i 
ing, which relaxes the human frame; and by ; 
expoſing the lungs, for ſo many hours, to an at- _ 
moſphere loaded with the ſteam of candles, they b 
are apt to bring on aſthma, conſumption, and 
other dreadful maladies. - The morning after 
breakfaſt, and the evening before ſupper, are ge- 
nerally found to be the beſt ſeaſons for exerciſing 
both Invention and Memory. But different rules 
may ſuit different conſtitutions, | 
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CHAP. II. 


Methods of- improving Memory. — Atten- 
_ tion, Recollection.— Writing, - Conver- 
fation, &c.———Dire@tons: for committing 
Diſcourſes to Memory. — Whether Ser- 
mons ſhould be recited from' Memory, or 
read, 


AVING touched upon the more remarka- 

ble phenomena of Memory, I ſhall now 
propoſe ſome rules for its improvement. This 
head will not take up much room, as I have anti- 
45 ſome things which I meant to reſerve 
or it. 


To a well- improved Memory belong theſe 
three talents or faculties; firſt, That of retaining 
eaſily, and with little trouble of attention or re- 
petition ; ſecondly, That of retaining for a long 
time ; and thirdly, That of a ready recollection.— 
Or, to give it in the words of Roger Aſcham, 
« A good Memory is well known by three pro- 
i perties: that is, if it be quicke in receyving, 
e ſure in keping, and redie in delivering furthe 
«© again.“ “ 


” Aſcham's Scholemaſter. 


For 
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For improving Memory in the firſt particular, 
I can propoſe nothing more effectual than fre- 
quent exerciſe, and a habit of ſtrict Attention. 
He, who is ambitious to acquire this talent, will 


ſet apart certain portions of his time, for the pur- 


poſe of exerciſing his Memory, either by recol- 
jecting what was formerly imprinted on it, or by 
making new attainments. And, that this exer- 
ciſe may be the more amuſing, as well as uſeful, 
he will be careful not to load his Memory. with 


© »&# # + 


they, no doubt, claim his firſt regard : humour- 
ous writing, and jocular converſation, when 
friendly to virtue and good manners, are a great 
relief to the mind; and I once knew a boy, who 
having been, by the indiſcreet zeal of his mo- 
ther, kept continually poring on ſermons, and 
obliged to commit them to Memory, loſt his 
other faculties, and became ſtupid. Hiſtorical 
narrative, and poetical deſcription, are alſo very 


proper for exerciſing Remembrance, and at the 


ſame time for amuſing the fancy. I have already 
recommended habits of Attention; and pointed 
out the method of recollecting from time to 
time what we are reading, or have been hear- 
ing. 


What we have been doing, is alſo a matter, 
on which we cannot too often exerciſe our Me- 
mory. Seaſons of ſelf-examination, at which our 
paſt actions, thoughts, and purpoſes, paſs in re- 
view before us, to be approved if we find them 
right, and condemned and rectified where they 
appear to have been wrong, are dme 

the 
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{ | i the divine and the philoſopher, as indiſpenſably : 
1 0 requiſite to moral improvement. They are not - 
7:48 leſs ſo to intellectual proficiency. They ſerve to 5 
Wl; j give us clear ideas of ourſelves and of other men ; 
Wit! to methodiſe our experience, and fix it in the 
1:38 mind; to enlarge and correct our knowledge of 
| 145 human affairs; and fo to prepare us both for bu- 
48 ſineſs, and for converſation. They are particu- 
{bel i larly neceſſary, when we are engaged in very 
| ' j active ſcenes ; for then ideas paſs through the 
1 mind ſo rapidly, that, without habitual Recol- 
1 lection, we mult forget a great deal of what it is 
1 our intereſt to remember. Some men keep a re- 
WI: cord of the more remarkable occurrences of their 


— N 2 


life. They who fill ſtations of importance ought 
certainly to do ſo; after the example of Ceſar, 
and Cicero, and moſt of the great men of anti- 
ent times. And though 1 will not affirm that 
this is equally the duty of others, I beg leave to 
| fay, that of ſeveral perſons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life, whom I have known to be 
punctual in this reſpect, 1 never heard one regret 


2 
1 
o 


1 | the time which he had employed on his Jour- 
1 nal. ; oY 5 

140 Facility of Remembrance is further promoted 
it | 9 by a regular order and diſtribution of things. A 
181 confuſed diſcourſe makes no impreſſion: and, of 
„ a number of unconnected ſentences, if we remem- 
1 1 * ber two or three, we generally forget all the reſt. 
Wt | But a methodical compoſition, rightly divided 

110 into its ſeveral heads or members, which do all 
i tj | naturally illuſtrate each other, and whereof none 
ws! can be miſplaced or wanting, without injury to 
110 the whole, is readily underſtood, and quickly 
LN! remembered ;. becauſe, all the topicks being con- 
[| 1 nected, the idea of one ſuggeſts that of another. 
i | 9 It 
1 
111 
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It reſembles a machine, whoſe parts are put to- 
gether and adjuſted by the artiſt, and which by 
a perſon ſkilled in mechanicks is underſtood, and 
remembered, upon being once examined; while 
a confuſed diſcourſe is like a parcel of wheels and 
pegs and fragments, lying together in a heap, 
which, after repeated examinations, we can make 
nothing of, and which leaves no diſtin& impreſ- 
ſion in the 1 80 


To talk upon a ſubject, makes the mind atten- 
tive to it, and promotes facility of Remembrance. 
And, in this way, we may improve ourſelves by 
inſtructing the ignorant, as well as by converſing 
with thoſe who are ſuperiour to us in wiſdom, or 
equal. Every man, who can ſpeak, thinks in 
ſome one language or other: but, if our words: 


only paſs internally through the mind, we ſhall 


not ſo well remember them, as if we had given 
them vocal utterance. Converſation, too, makes 
Recollection, and ſomething of arrangement, ne- 
ceſſary; and obliges the ſpeaker to expreſs him- 
ſelf ſo as to be underſtood by others; which is 
ſometimes not eaſily done, even by thoſe who 
think they very well underſtand their own mean- 
ing. By all theſe exerciſes, Attention is fixed, 

and our thoughts are ſet in a variety of lights; 
and, therefore, we become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them, and more exactly retain 
them. For, in filent meditation, the mind is 
apt to be indolent; to quit a ſubject before it has 
obtained a clear view of it; to eſcape from 
thoughts that ſeem to be attended with any per- 
plexity ; and to follow every amuſing idea that 
may preſent itſelf, without caring how far it may 
lead from the preſent purpoſe, Of ſuch medita- 
tions the Memory retains little or nothing. 

Vor. I. L But 
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But when we {peak aloud, or converſe, our 
thoughts become more ſtationary, and are better 
connected, and more perfectly underſtood ; and 


impreſſions are made on the ear, as well as on 
the mind. | 


Memory may be made both ſuſceptible and te- 
nacious, and the underſtanding greatly improved, 
by writing. 1 do not mean, by writing out com- 
mon- places from books, —of which I have ſpoken 
in another place *; but by putting what we think 
upon paper, and expreſſing it in our own words. 
Our thoughts are fleeting, and the greater part of 
our words are forgotten as ſoon as uttered : but, 
by writing, we may give permanency to both; 
and keep ther1 in view, till by comparing one 
with another, we make all conſiſtent, and ſupply 
what is wanting, and amend what is erroneous. 
Thus attention is fixed; judgment is exerciſed ; 
clear ideas are conveyed to the underſtanding; 
and the Memory is prepared for receiving a deep 
impreſſion. Let us, therefore, often write down, 
not only the ſentiments we learn from books, and 
teachers, and converſation; but alſo thoſe that 
are peculiarly our own, of which a conſiderable 
number may ariſe in the minds of moſt men every 
day. And, though many of theſe might, no 
doubt, be forgotten without loſs, yet ſome may 
be found worthy of a laſting remembrance. 


And here let me caution my young reader 
againſt the practice of writing confuſedly, inac- 
curately, or on looſe papers. It is as eaſy, and far 
more advantageous, to write correctly and legi- 


* See, On the Uſefulneſs of Claſſical Learning, page 479» 
480: third edition. | 
| | : bly, 
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bly, with durable ink, and in note-books provided 
for the purpoſe, and carefully preſerved. And 
when a volume is finiſhed, it will be an amuſe- 
ment; and a profitable one too; to read it over; 
to make an index to it; and to write upon the 
cover ſuch a title, or ſummary of contents, as 


may ſerve for a direction, when afterwards you 
want to reviſe any particular paſſage. 


And be not deterred, as ſome are, from writ- 
ing down a remark, by the apprehenſion that you 
may afterwards find it erroneous. I am not advi- 
ſing you to publiſh your thoughts to the world, 
or even to all your acquaintance ; but only to 
record them, for your own benefit, or for the in- 
ſpection of an intimate friend, in whoſe judg- 
ment, good- nature, and fidelity, you can truſt. 
And what, though many of them be erroneous ? ? 
When you correct the error, be comforted with 
this conſideration; that you are wiſer now, than 
you were before. No man is aſhamed of having 
been once an infant ; that being a ſtate of imper- 
fetion, which is common and neceſſary. Nor 
is it leſs neceſſary, or leſs common, to acquire 
knowledge gradually, and to grow in wiſdom, as 
we grow in years, 


This practice of writing is much recommended 
by Cicero and Quintilian, The advantages of it 
are manifold, It not only makes us think, and 
remember with accuracy, but alſo tends to form 
the ſtyle, and to give us a command of words, 
and a 081 and ealy elocution ; which in every 
ftate of life is a moſt uſeful talent, and highly 
ornamental; and which, when accompanied with 
2 found judgment and good addreſs, ſeldom fails 
to advance a man in the world, This practice 

F 2 alſo 1 
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alſo gives ſtability to our thoughts, and puts it in 
our power to review and rectify them, as we grow 
wiſer, and to mark our progreſs in ſtyle and lite- 
rature. In this way, too, we learn to think for 
ourſelves, and acquire in time a ſtock of know- 
ledge that is properly of our own growth: which is 
a proof, that our minds are really cultivated, and 
ſerves as an encouragement to perſiſt in making 
further acquiſitions.—To a perſon grown old in 
the purſuits of learning, and in the ſtudy of hu- 
man nature, ſuch a record, as is here propoſed, 
of the progreſs of the underſtanding in his early 
years, would be inexpreſſibly amuſing, and very 
profitable. And, though one ſhould not devote 
one's ſelf to letters, nor live to be old, ſuch a 
record would be of great uſe in the improvement 
of one's mind and Memory, and would amply 
compenſate the labour of carrying it on. : 


Frequent recapitulations of what we learn, 
often to converſe about it, (where that can be 
done conveniently), and as often as we can to re- 
duce it to practice, are almoſt the only further 
means that can be propoſed, for rendering Me- 
mory tenacious. 


As to quickneſs of Recollection; it depends 
chiefly on exerciſe, and, on our being often in cir- 
cumſtances, in which it may be neceſſary for us 
to call to mind, and make uſe of, our learning. 
When theſe opportunities are wanting, let us, 
however, habitually reviſe, and meditate upon, 
fuch parts of knowledge as we wiſh to have al- 
ways at command. Perſons, who frequently join 
in general converſation, or whoſe profeſſion 
obliges them to ſpeak in publick, have, for the 
moſt part, a facility of Recollection, that ä 

5 the 
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the recluſe ſtudent ; who. perhaps knows more 


than they; but who, for want of practice, can- 
not call to mind the thoughts he 1s in queſt of, 
till the opportunity of applying them be loſt. 
This is a great misfortune. Remembrance, with 
a tardy Recollection, is little better than forget- 
fulneſs. It is like thoſe weapons, mentioned in 
the proverb, which are never at hand in the hour 
of danger; or like thoſe friends, who are al- 
ways ready to help you, except when you have 


occaſion for them. To thoſe who labour under 


this infirmity, it is, therefore, of great importance, 
to exerciſe themſelves frequently in Recollection; 
to cultivate a ſocial and communicative temper; 


to engage in the active ſcenes of life; and ſome- 


times, when alone, to make ſpeeches extempore, 
on any occaſional ſubject. Thus they will acquire 
that ſelf-command in ſpeaking, and that preſence 
of mind in company, without which one is 
rather encumbered, than aſſiſted, by one's learn- 


ing. 


A methodical courſe of ſtudy, a love of order, 
and a habit of diſtributing our knowledge into 
claſſes, and referring every new acquiſition to its 
proper head, will alſo be of uſe in promoting a 
ready Recollection. A merchant, who keeps re- 
gular books, can inſtantly turn to the record of 
any tranſaction, if he know the date, or the ſub- 
ject of it, or the name of the perfon concerned in 
it : but they, who put every thing in writing as 
it occurs, without any ſubſequent arrangement; 
or, in other words, who keep only a day-book, 
muſt be often at a loſs, when they want to re- 
examine any article, and may employ an hour to 
no purpoſe in ſearching for that, which the other 
would haye found in a moment. In Recollec- 
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tion, the caſe is nearly the ſame, with thoſe who 
are accuſtomed to arrange their ſtudies according 
to a plan, as contraſted with others, whoſe 
thoughts and whoſe affairs are all in confuſion, 
Traders often reviſe their books, to ſee whether 
every thing be neat, accurate, and in its proper 
place. Students, in like manner, ſhould: often 


reviſe their knowledge, or at leaſt the more uſe- 


ful branches of it; renew thoſe impreſſions on 


the Memory, which had begun to decay through 
length of time ; and be particularly. careful to re- 
tain the plan, or general arrangement, of every 
part of erudition. 


But, while 1 recommend method, I would warn 
you againſt the oftentation of it. This is called 
Formality ; and has often given an awkward and 
finical air to perſons of a very worthy character. 
In gvery work of art, which requires labour, and 
admits of elegance, the chief point of {kill is, to 
conceal the art as much as poſſible. The rule is 
antient ; and has been found indiſpenſable, not 
only in poetry, oratory, and ſtyle, but alſo in 


manners, and in much of the buſineſs of common 
life, 


Converſation was anodes: as a means of 
improving Memory, both in the retentive power, 
and in the talent of ready Recollection. But, 
for the benefit of ſome young perſons, it may be 
neceſſary to ſubjoin a caution or two, in regard 
to this matter. For, at ſo great an expence as 
that of delicacy, we muſt not ſeek, either to ac- 
quire learning, or to improve Remembrance. 


Now, in company, it is our duty, to adapt 
ourſelves to the innocent humours and ways of 
thinking 
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thinking of thoſe with whom we converſe ; and 
it is indelicate to obtrude our concerns upon 
them, or give ſcope to any of thoſe peculiarities 
of behaviour, that diſtinguiſh our own profeſſion, 
or the ſmali ſocieties to which we are accuſtomed. 
The violation of this rule is called Pedantry. It 
is offenſive to perſons of polite manners, and con- 
veys a mean idea of the man in whom it has be- 
come habitual. And for this there is good rea- 
ſon. The converſation of ſuch a man ſhows, that 
he does not deſerve the attention of others, be- 
cauſe he is always thinking of himſelf ; that he 
has not enlargement of mind for conceiving the 
circumſtances and ſentiments of his company, 
nor tenderneſs and generoſity of nature to take 


part in them, or ſympathize with them; and that 


his cuſtomary aſſociates, among whom he has 
contracted or confirmed theſe evil habits, muſt be 
equally narrow-minded with himſelf. Therefore, 
unleſs called upon todo ſo, by the company, or by 
thoſe who have a right to preſide in it, the ſoldier 
ought not to expatiate on mulitary affairs, nor the 
traveller on his adventures, nor the hunter on 
hounds and foxes, nor the farmer on his improve- 


ments, nor the ſcholar on his authors. Soldiers 


with ſoldiers, farmers with farmers, and learned 
men with learned men, may talk in their reſpec- 
tive trades; becauſe in this way they may pleaſe 
and inſtruct one another: bur, where people are 
of different purſuits and characters, the Converſa- 
tion ought to be general, and ſuch as all preſent, 
eſpecially thoſe to whom particular reſpect is 
due, may be ſuppoſed to underſtand, and to 
reliſh, And, how much ſoever we may be im- 
preſſed with what we have been reading or medi- 
tating, and however deſirous we may be to digeſt 
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and remember it, we are not entitled to make it 
an object of general attention, unleſs We have 
reaſon to believe it will be generally agreeable. 


At this rate, you will perhaps imagine that 
General Converſation cannot be very edifying.— 
And true it is, that people do not join in it, with a 
view to inſtruct, or to be inſtructed, in the arts and 


| ſciences. Theſe are to be acquired by ſtudy and 


contemplation, by frequenting ſchools of learn- 
ing, or by attending thoſe private ſocieties or 
clubs, which men ſometimes form for the ſake of 
mutual improvement. But people reſort to ge- 
neral company, to relieve themſelves for a while 
from the anxieties of life, to refreſh the mind after 
the fatigues of ſtudy or of labour, and to improve 
and pleaſe one another by a mutual interchange 
of kind words and benevolent attentions. 


Nor think, becauſe ale words are prohibited 
in Scripture, that therefore every thing we ſay in 
company ought to tend to the illuſtration of 
truth. Idle words ought ſurely to be prohibited, 
and avoided. And all thoſe words may be fo 
called, which produce either no effect, or a bad 
one; or which proceed from motives that: are 
either not good, or poſitively evil. But that Con- 
verſation which promotes the innocent amuſe- 
ment of our friends, and ſo contributes to their 
health and happineſs ; or which, by expreſſing 
our benevolence towards them, cheriſhes that 
temper in us, and gives an example for the en- 
couragement of it in others ;—Converſation, I 
ſay, of this character, is not idle, becauſe it is 
favourable to virtue, and friendly to mankind. 


Nor 
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Nor is Converſation, even in general company, 
uninſtructive. From it we may derive much ma- 
terial information, in regard to the characters and 
paſſions of men, the cuſtoms of the world, the 
tranſactions of. paſt and preſent times, and many 
other particulars. of no leſs moment. IIliterate 
men, by frequenting polite circles, often acquire 
ſuch a fund of intelligence, as makes them 
equally inſtructive and entertaining. Books are 
certainly very uſeful. But the time was, when 
they were not common. Yet, at that time, men 
had ſenſe, and knowledge too; and there were 
great ſtateſmen, great poets, and great philoſo- 
phers 3 and greater commanders, and orators, 
than have appeared in the world ever ſince. 
Whence, then, did they derive their greatneſs ? 
From genius, from experience, from thought; 
partly no doubt from books; and alſo, from 
that grand vehicle of neceſſary knowledge, Con- 
verſation. 


. Sermons are almoſt the only fort of continued 
diſcourſes, which it is in this country the cuſ- 
tom to get by heart. To ſuch readers, as may 
at any time think fit to comply with this cuſ- 
tom, the following directions will be uſeful. 


They are intended for the benefit of thoſe, whoſe 


Memory is neither very bad nor very good. 
Extraordinary Memories have no need of them. 


I. As a general preparative both to the re- 
membrance, and to the compoſition of Sermons, 
let it be your care to acquire a competence of 
theological learning, and to be intimately ac- 
quainted with the ſentiments and phraſeology of 
Scripture, For that is well remembered, which 
is well underſtood ; and nafſages of Holy Writ 
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form a conſiderable, and, when judiciouſly ſe. 


lected, the moſt valuable, part, of the preacher's 
diſcourſe, If, therefore, you are well inſtructed 
in theology, the argument of every Sermon will 
be familiar to you; on every ſuch argument 
your mind will be ſtored with a great variety 
of expreſſion ;, you can never be At a loſs for 
topicks; and your quotations will be no burden 
to your Memory. 


2. The diſcourſe we are to get by heart we 
muſt ourſelves compoſe; otherwiſe, the labour 
of committing it to Memory will be ſuch as to 
moſt minds would be inſurmountable. And it 
muſt be accurately compoſed, and have in it no- 
thing obſcure or ſuperfluous. For whatever 
puzzles the underſtanding is an incumbrance to 
Memory ; and what Horace obſerves of words 
is equally true of thoughts, 


Omne ſupervacuum pleno de pectore manat ; 
te every ſuperfluicy is loſt, like water poured 
< into a veſſel already full.” bay 


Beſides, let it be obſerved, that 4 is de- 


ſigned for the good of thoſe who hear it; and 


ought therefore to be attended to, and remem- 
bered by them. But, if you mix it up with 


words, phraſes, or doctrines, which they do not 
underſtand, they will not attend, and they can- 


not remembr; ſo that, inſtead of good, it will 
do harm, by inuring them to habits of inatten- 
tion in regard to religious truth. It muſt alſo 
be a regular diſcourſe, tending to the illuſtra- 
tion of ſome one important topick ; and pro- 
perly divided into diſtinct heads, whereof each 
is connected with, and ſerves to explain, the FT 
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and none can be miſplaced or omitted, without 
injury tothe whole. For regularity and unity 
of deſign make men attentive, and, as formerly 


remarked, produce clearneſs of perception and 
diſtin remembrance. But let the heads of the 


diſcourſe be few, and · affect not too great ſubtlety 
of diviſion and ſub-diviſion; for this would diſ- 
tract the Attention, and overpower the Memory 
of the audience; and never can be requiſite in 
a practical diſſertation, that is addreſſed to the 
people, and, as many wiſe men think, ought not 


o 


to be very long. | 


3. Let the diſcourſe be written out, not in 
haſte, but deliberately, with your own hand, in 
bright-coloured ink, and in characters thar are 
diſtinct and legible, and moderately and uni- 
formly large; without contractions, without long 
ſtrokes or flouriſhes of the pen, and as much as 


may be without blots or interlineations ; with 


reafonable and equal ſpaces between the lines : 
and accurately pointed, and divided into para- 
graphs, as the ſubject requires. To ſome, who 
have not ſtudied the laws of Memory, this may 
ſeem a frivolous rule: but I have formerly ac- 
counted for it; and am confident, that whoever 
makes the trial will ſoon have experience of its 
propriety, 


4. Let the ſubje& of the diſcourſe be inte- 
reſting to us, and the doctrine ſuch, as we ſe- 
riouſly belieye, and are anxious that others ſhould 
believe and remember, This may look more 
like a precept of common honeſty, than a rule 
for the aſſiſtance of Memory. And a precept of 
common honeſty it is, no doubt; for that man 
muſt be a moſt audacious hypocrite, who can 
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folemnly deliver, as conformable to the Divine 
Will, and recommend to the belief of others, 
what he himſelf diſbelieves. But neither is this 


rule foreign from the preſent purpoſe. For it 


was mentioned, as a law of Memory, that what 
is agreeable to our own inclinations, and way 
of thinking, has a chance to be better remem- 
bered, than what we conſider as a matter of in- 
difference, 


5. The taſk. of committing to Memory ſhould 
be entered upon, when the mind is diſengaged 
from buſineſs, and the body in health. If the 
mind is not vacant, Attention will be painful, 
and interrupted, and the Memory ſlow to receive 
any durable impreſſion, And if the health be 
diſordered, intellectual exertion, without con- 


veying any improvement to the mind, will only 


do harm to the body. There are certain hours 
of the day, during which one is better qualified, 
than at any other time, for invention, remem- 
brance, and other mental exerciſes. But the 
ſame hours will not ſuit all conſtitutions, as al- 
ready was obſerved; and therefore no general 
rule can be given in regard to the time that may 


be moſt ſucceſsfully employed in the work we 
now ſpeak of. I think it is Lord Verulam who 


ſays, that, in exerting any faculty with a view 
to form a habit, two ſeaſons are chiefly to be 


laid hold on; the one, when we are beſt diſpoſ- 


ed to act; the other, when we are worſt dil- 
poſed ; that, by improving the former, we act 
eaſily, and make great progreſs; and that, by a 
frequent uſe of the latter, we overcome reluct- 
ance, and at laſt acquire a habit of doing the 


action with eaſe, whenever it is neceſſary. This 


may be an excellent method of cheriſhing 2 
| ra 


Chap. III. O MEMORY. Et 
| ral habits; as virtue is at all times friendly to 
happineſs, and never can be unſeaſonable. But, 
in bodily or intellectual exerciſes, I apprehend 


« 

t that this rule is not quite ſo proper; at leaſt for 
t perſons of a delicate conſtitution. In attempt- 
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ing, for example, to acquire a habit of running, 
or even of walking, when the ſtomach is full, a 
valetudinarian might ſoon deſtroy himſelf; and 
in the ſame circumſtances it may be equally de- 
trimental to engage in any fatiguing ſtudy. To 
force the mind to exert itſelf in remembrance, 
invention, or profound inquiry, at a time when 
both mind and body are inclinable to reſt, is 
likely to be attended with bad conſequences; 
and therefore, unleſs when neceſſary, ought not 
to be attempted. After dinner, a ſtudious man 
may converſe, or ſaunter in the fields, or read an 
amuſing book, or entertain himſelf (as Milton 
is ſaid to have done) with muſick; but he will 
do well to refrain from every laborious exer- 
ciſe, both mental and corporeal, till digeſtion 
be pretty far advanced, and his ſpirits begin to 
regain their wonted alacrity. 
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6. While we are committing any thing to Me- 
mory, it may be profitable to ſpeak ſlowly, and 

with propriety, and to ſpeak aloud. For thus, 
Attention will be fixed; an appeal made to two 
ſenſes at the ſame time, and no habits contracted 
of faulty pronunciation. 


7. It has been doubted, whether the Memory 
{ould be charged with each particular word of 
what we get by heart; or whether it may not be 
ſufficient, if we remember the whole meaning, 
and the greater part of the expreſſion. The for- 
mer may perhaps be thought unneceſſary ; and 
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yet I believe it is the beſt method, for thoſe who 
would acquire the talent of exact remembrance, 
Yet I do not propoſe this as a rule without ex- 
ception : for there is reaſon to fear, that ſome 
Memories are by no means equal to ſuch a taſk. 
But, on the other hand, let us bear this in mind, 
that the more we indulge Memory, or any other 
faculty, in habits of indolence, the more diffi- 
cult it will be for us to improve it to that pitch 
of vigour, whereof nature may have made it 
capable, | 


8. Let us never, by ſtudy of any kind, over- 
load Memory, or overſtrain our faculties; for 
this would bring diſcouragemeat, incapacity, 
and bad health, We ought to begin with eaſy 
taſks, and advance by degrees to ſuch as are more 
difficult. A clergyman, a particular friend of 
mine, has often told me, that, when he com- 
menced preacher, it was the labour of many 
days to get his ſermon by heart; but that, by 
long practice, he has now improved his Memory 


to ſuch a pitch, that he can, by two hours ap- 


plication, fix one in his mind ſo effectually, as to 
be able to recite it in publick, without the change, 
omiſſion, or tranſpoſition, of the ſmalleſt word. 
To me this fact ſeems extraordinary; for 1 am 
certain of its truth: but learn from it, that, by 
patience and long practice, much may be done 
for the improvement of our nature, and that none 
of our faculties are more improveable than Me- 
mory. What toil and perſeverance, in culti- 
vating the bodily powers, mult it require, to 
qualify the tumbler for thoſe feats of activity, 
with which he aſtoniſhes. mankind ! When we 
firſt ſee them, we can hardly believe our eyes: 
he ſeems to perform what till now we thought 

impoſſible. 
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impoſſible. Were we to take equal pains in the 


improvement of our intellectual and moral na- 
ture, which are ſurely not leſs ſuſceptible of cul- 
tivation, who can tell to what heights of excel- 
lence, and of happineſs, we might at length 


ariſe! | 


9. The diſcourſe which we would get by heart 
we muſt underſtand, not only in general (for that 
we cannot fail to do, if we compoſe it) but in 
every ſentence, and in every word. And if 
there be in it any word, or ſentence, which 1s 
not ſufficiently clear, let us either make it clear, 
or expunge it. There are certain quotations 
from Scripture, and other theological phraſes, 
which, in compoſing ſermons, almoſt every 
preacher makes uſe of, though every one is not 
at pains to aſcertain their ſignification : and it 
often happens, eſpecially in our firſt attempts 
at writing, that we think ourſelves perfectly 
{ſkilled both in expreſſions, and in doctrines, 
which yet we underſtand very little. It is there- 
fore incumbent on us, for the benefit of our 
readers and hearers, as well as ourſelves, and in 
order to improve our underſtanding, as well as 
to facilitate remembrance, that we examine our 
own meaning with the moſt critical exactneſs. 
If a diſcourſe, or any part of it, be ſuch as we 
ſhould find it impoſſible to give a ſummary of; 
if any ſentence appear to be inſerted, rather for 
the purpoſe of lengthening the paragraph, than 
of illuſtrating the thought, or rather to improve 
the ſound, than to clear up the ſubject; if any 


word or paſſage can be ſpared, without taking 


away from the emphaſis, or the connection: 
theſe are all ſymptoms of inaccuracy ; and ought 
to put us upon re- conſidering what we have 
written, and making the neceſſary amendments, 
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before we begin to commit it to Memory, For 
we may be aſſured, that this exerciſe will be 
more or leſs difficult, according as the diſcourſe 
is lefs or more free from inaccuracy, obſcurity, 


and redundance. 


Laſtly, while engaged in this work, let us 
encourage agreeable paſſions, as hope of ſucceſs 
and improvement, and a ſenſe of the value of 
a cultivated Memory, and of the importance of 
that which it is our ambition. to remember, 
Light ſpirits are favourable to every ſort of ex- 
ertion ; but a deſponding mind 1s generally un- 
ſucceſsful. | 57 


And here it may not, perhaps, be improper 
to make a few remarks on 'the expediency of 
pronouncing Sermons from Memory : and I make 
them the more willingly, becauſe what I have to 
fay on this head may be comfortable to thoſe 
young men, whoſe Memory, like my own, in- 
clines rather to weakneſs, than to ſtrength. 


Firſt, then, it can admit of no doubt, that 
every publick ſpeaker and teacher ought to be 
able to ſpeak from Memory, or even without 
premeditation, as the circumſtances may require; 
and ſhould, therefore, now and then practiſe ex- 
temporary ſpeaking, and ſtudy to acquire a rea- 
dineſs of apprehenſion and a command of words, 
and take every prudent method he can think of, 
for improving Remembrance. 


Secondly, They whoſe faculties are uncom- 
monly ſuſceptible; who can retain a Sermon 
after once or twice reading 1t; or who, like the 
gentleman above-mentioned, can commit one to 
4 Memory 
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Memory in two or three hours, may, at all times, 
or as often as they chooſe, preach without notes; 
eſpecially, if they have confidence in their Re- 
collection, and can diveſt themſelves of anxiety. 
But many men there are, of good parts, who, 
from natural baſhfulneſs, or from bodily weak- 
neſs, or from having been in danger of expoſing 
themſelves through a ſudden failure of Memory, 
cannot depend on their preſence of mind, or 
vickneſs of recollection, when they appear in 
publick ; though in the ordinary affairs of life 
they have no reaſon to complain of this faculty. 
Such perſons ought not to preach without pa- 
pers. If they do, it will be injurious both to 
themſelves, and to their hearers. To themſelves; 
by tormenting them with ſolicitude, to the great 
prejudice of their health. And to their hearers: 
becauſe the fear of forgetting will take off their 
attention from the management of their voice; 
the conſequence whereof is, that they will ſpeak 
without that energy which impreſſes the mean- 
ing on the audience; and may, moreover, con- 
tract bad habits of drawling, canting, heſitat- 
ing, or quick ſpeaking ; which are all diſagreeable 
to rational hearers, and make every hearer inat- 
tentive; and the moſt eloquent Sermon inſipid. 


Thirdly, Thoſe preachers who, after much 
practice, cannot commit a diſcourſe to Memory 
in leſs than two days, (and this, I believe, is a 
common caſe) ſhould never, in my opinion, at- 
tempt it; except, perhaps, on extraordinary oc- 
caſions, when they may be obliged to ſpeak with 
eate and elegance, and yet have no opportunity 
of reading. Two days every week are almoſt a 
third part of human life. And when one conſi- 
ders, that the ſermons thus committed to Memory 
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are forgotten as ſoon as delivered, which is alſo 
a common caſe, who would not regret ſuch a 
waſte of time ? At this rate, of thirty years em- 
ployed in the miniſtry, - there are almoſt ten con- 
ſumed, —in what? in drudgery more laborious, 
and far more unprofitable, than that of a ſchool- 
boy ;—1n loading the Memory with words, which 
are not remembered for three days together. 
Would not the preacher have laid out thoſe 
years to better purpoſe, in giving oorrectneſs to 
his publick diſcourſes, or in other improving 
ſtudies; or in viſiting and inſtrocting the neigh- 
bours; or in agriculture, and the like liberal 
amuſements ?—Beſides, in theſe circumſtances, 
a clergyman can never preach without long pre- 
paration ; nor, if at any time his health ſhould 
fail, without a degree-of anxiety that may be 
detrimental to both his mind and his body. 
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Indeed, were Sermons that are pronounced 
| from Memory found to have a more powerful 
effect upon the hearer, than ſuch as are read, 1 
ſhould not think this time altogether loſt, But, 
if the preacher have learned to read well, (which 
he may, and ought to do), and if he write what 
he has to ſay with that diſtinctneſs which is here 
recommended, and prepare himſelf for the pub- 
lick exhibition by ſeveral private rehearſals at 
home, I am inclined to think, that he will 
pronounce with more compoſure and ſelf- com- 
mand, and with an energy more becoming the 
pulpit, than if he were to ſpeak from Recol- 
lection. For, in the one caſe, his mind is at 
eaſe, and he has nothing to do, but to pronounce: 
in the other, he pronounces and recollects at the 
ſame time; and is, beſides, liable to miſtakes 
and failures of Memory, and, if his nerves are 
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not uncommonly ſtrong, to occaſional fits of ſo- 
licitude. Why does a muſician chooſe to play by 
book even the muſick that he remembers? It is, 

becauſe, by taking in, with one glance of his eye, 
a number of contiguous notes, his mind is al- 
ways diſengaged, and he is every where the bet- 
ter prepared for introducing the expreſſive touches, 

and other neceſfary ornaments. In like manner, 
a good reader will, if I miſtake not, read more 


emphatically and with greater elegance, what he 
ſees before him, and is well acquainted with, 


than he can pronounce what is ſuggeſted by 
continual Recollection; eſpecially, if the diſ- 


courſe he has to deliver be of conſiderable 
length, 


As to the effect upon the hearers :—if I am to 


judge by my own feelings, and truſt to the de- 


claration of many perſons of candour and ſenſi- 
bility, I muſt ſay, that Sermons in the mouth of 
a good reader haye a more powerful energy, 


than thoſe that are ſpoken without book. The 


pathos may be leſs vehement, perhaps, but it 
is more ſolemn, and ſeems better adapted to the 
place, and to the ſubject. Preachers, indeed, 

there are, who lay claim to extraordinary gifts, 
and pretend to ſpeak from ſupernatural impulſe: 

and there are hearers, who give them credit for 
this; and think, that what is written, and read 
to them, has too much the air of mere human 
doctrine. But ſuch a conceit is of no account in 
rational inquiry; for it only proves, that the 
preacher is vain, and the people ignorant. 


But the orators of Greece and Rome fwoke 
from Memory; and ſtage-players do the ſame ; 
and ſenators, in debate, and lawyers, in their 
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pleadings, would make a deſpicable figure, if 
they were to read what they have to ſay. This 


plea has been urged by men of ſenfe, and de- 


ſerves to be conſidered. 


1. The orators of Greece and Rome, in the 
forum, in the ſenate, and before the judges, ſpoke, 
with a view to determine their hearers to ſome 
immediate reſolution ; and, if they gained this 


end, were not ſolicitous, whether it was by 


means of fair reaſoning, or of fophiſtry; by 
ſwaying the judgment, or inflaming the paſſions; 
by giving uſeful information, that might be fol- 
lowed with taſting advantage, or by throwing 
out what had only plauſibility enough to produce 
momentary conſequences. It was, therefore, ne- 
ceſſary, that, by the promptneſs of their elo- 
quence, they ſhould impreſs the hearers with a 
high opinion of their wiſdom; fhould deliver 
their harangues with that vehemence, and thoſe 
varieties of geſture, which command attention 
and applauſe ; and ſhould have their eye conti- 
nually upon their audience, to obſerve the ef- 
fects of what was ſaid, that they might know 
how to change their topicks and manner of ad- 
dreſs, according to the circumſtances. 


"How different are the views; and, therefore, 
how different ought the eloquence to be, of the 
Chriſtian Divine ! He ſpeaks the truth, and that 
only; in order to inſtruct his people in matters, 
which they and he know to be of everlaſting con- 
cern, and to eſtabliſh in them, not momentary, 
but permanent principles, of piety and benevo- 
lence. .His doctrines are-all ſuppoſed to be col- 
lefted with caution from the unerring word of 
God. He 1s required, not only to ſpeak with 
modeſty 


E 
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modeſty and ſoberneſs, but alſo to be ſober and 
modeſt; not to overpower with vehemence, far 
leſs to dazzle with ſophiſtry, but to prevail by 
motives urged in meekneſs, and to perſuade by 
arguments founded in right reaſon. His aim is, 
to direct their attention, not to himſelf, but to 
God and their duty ; not to court applauſe as an 
orator, but to do good to the ſouls of men, and 
ſet them an example of that humility, contrition, 
and pious hope, which become a man, a ſinner, 
and a chriſtian, In a word, if he have a right 
ſenſe of the importance of his function, and of 
what it is incumbent on him to ſay, and to do, a 
peculiar ſeriouſneſs, ſimplicity, and unaſpiring 
dignity, will purify his ſtyle, modulate his voice, 
and characteriſe his whole deportment. To read 


his diſcourſe may, therefore, be graceful in him; 


though in the Greek or Roman orator, it muſt 
have been abſurd, and even impoſſible, 


I hope it will not be thought preſumptuous in 
a layman, to have ſaid ſo much on the elocution 
of the pulpit. It is a matter in which I am inte- 
reſted, as well as others: and I have not affirm- 
ed any thing concerning it, but what I know to 
be warranted by reaſon and Scripture, Let me 
confeſs, however, that the ſketch here offered is 
not the effect of inveſtigation merely: it is a copy 
taken from the life. And they who have had 
the happineſs to obſerye, and to feel, that ſub- 
lime and apoſtolick ſimplicity, and that mild, 
though commanding energy, which diſtinguiſh 
both the compoſition, and the pronunciation, of 
a Hurd and a Porteus *, will be at no loſs ta 
diſcover the originals, 


Now Biſhops of Worceſter and Cheſter, 
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2. The buſineſs of the player is, not to in- 
ſtruct the audience, or even to ſpeak what he 
thinks; but to perform a part which is avowedly 
fictitious, and to pleaſe by imitating nature. 
He muſt aſſume a variety of paſſions, joy, ſor- 
row, love, hatred, contempt, admiration, anger, 
jealouſy, deſpair; and ſpeak and act accordingly. 
It is his intereſt, to be admired, for his voice, 
| motion, ſhape, eyes, and featurts, for his power 
fi of ſuppreſſing the emotions he feels, and of coun- 
terfeiting thoſe he does not feel. Nay, I am 
| ſorry to ſay, but it is true, that, upon the mo- 
| dern ſtage, one player muſt ſometimes pur on 
| airs of debauchery, irreligion, and impudence, 
| which his ſoul abhors ; and another muſt utter 
| ſentiments of innocence and honour, which in 
him all the world knows to be groſs hypocriſy. 
1 Indeed, no two profeſſions on earth differ more 
|. widely, t than thoſe of a chriſtian miniſter and a 
1 player: and as the compoſure and humility of the 
| pulpit would be intolerable on the ſtage, thea- 
'F trical vociferation and geſture muſt be equally ſo 
| in the pulpit. In regard, therefore, to modes of 
pronunciation and publick behaviour, nothing 
can be more abſurd, than to propoſe the one as a 
pattern to the other. 


Beſides, let it be remembered, that the player's 
Memory is not burdened with a long continued 
oration ; and is, moreover, aſſiſted from time to 
time by a prompter; who is always ready to ſug- 
geſt what he is to ſay or do, if he himſelf ſhould 
be at a loſs : thar the part which others bear in 
the dialogue ſerves to remind him of his own: 
and that, during the performance, there are in- 
tervals of reſt, in which he may have recourſe to 


his papers, and refreſh his Memory. To ſay, WW |} 


therefore, 
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therefore, that a preacher muſt ſpeak without 


book, becauſe a player does fo, is ſurely unrea- 


ſonable ; unleſs you are willing to allow promp- 


ters, and pauſes, and intervals of recollection, to 


the former, as well as to the latter; which, as the 
one cannot Ailpeute with, the other will never 
demand. 


. The caſe of ſenators in debate, and of law- 
yers in their pleadings, is equally foreign from 
the preſent purpoſe. It is their ambition, not 
only to vindicate their own ſentiments or party, 
but alſo to confute whatever may be urged on 
the other ſide. To commit a diſcourſe to Me- 
mory, is not the preparation that will fit them 
for ſuch a taſk ; becauſe it muſt often be impoſ- 


ſible for them to foreſee. with certainty, what 


topicks it may be requiſite to inſiſt upon. Ir 
is by a perfect knowledge of the ſubject in queſ- 
tion, and of the laws of his country, and by ta- 
lents for extemporary ſpeaking, derived from na- 
ture and improved by habit, that the lawyer, and 
the ſenator, 1s enabled to acquit himſelf with 
honour in his publick appearances. And, of 
multitudes whoſe intereſt it would be to excel in 
this way, how few are ever able to riſe to diſ- 
tinction! In our two houſes of Parliament, there 
are about ſeven hundred and eighty members; 
who, from their rank and education, muſt be 
conſidered as men of the higheſt accompliſh- 
ments; and yet the good ſpeakers in this aſſem- 
bly, the moſt auguſt in the world, are not very 
numerous: a proof, that the mode of ſpeaking, 
which there commands attention, is a talent not 
often met with, even among the moſt enlighten- 
ed of mankind. Now, clergymen muſt appear in 
publick eyery Sunday, prepared to inſtruct the 

people 
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people in their duty, and to advance nothing 
but what they are ſuppoſed to have ſeriouſly exa- 
mined beforehand, and found to be agreeable 
to reaſon and revelation, They have no oppoſi- 
tion to combat by extemporary arguments; and 
they are, and ought to be, accountable to the 
church, if they aſſert any thing repugnant to 
ſound doctrine. But ſenators and lawyers are al- 
lowed the greateſt freedom of ſpeech; and, if 


they keep within the bounds of decency, are not 


reſponſible for what they may urge in behalf of 
their cauſe, or party. 


In Italy and France, ſermons are generally 
pronounced without notes. But they are at the 
ſame time accompanied with much theatrical 
geſture ; and the conſequence 1s, that the peo- 


ple conſider them rather as an amuſement, 


than as a part of the church-ſervice. In England, 
the eſtabliſhed clergy do for the moſt part read 
their ſermons: and England has produced 
a greater number of good preachers, than any 
other country in Europe, 


CHAP. 
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r. 


Remarks on the Memory of Brutes,—- 
Inferences. 


I SHALL now make a few remarks on the 
Memory of Brutes. That many of them have 
this faculty, is undeniable. We find, that 
whelps, as well as children, once burned, avoid 
the fire; and that horſes, oxen, and dogs, and 
many other animals, not only have their know- 
ledge of nature enlarged by experience, but alſo 
derive from man various arts and habits, where- 
by they become uſeful to him, in war, hunting, 
agriculture, and other employments. Moſt of 
theſe creatures know their fellows, and keepers: 
nay dogs and horſes learn to do certain things, 
on hearing certain words articulated. Beagles 
obey the voice of the hunter, and purſue, or de- 
ſiſt from purſuit, as he commands; and the war- 


Horſe is acquainted, not only with the voice of 


his rider, but alſo with the ſummons of the drum 
and trumpet ; as hunting-courſers are, with the 
opening of the hounds, and the ſound of the 


horn, Goats, ſheep, and oxen, and even poul- 


try, of their own accord, .repair in the evening to 
their homes: parrots acquire the habit of utter- 
ing words; and finging birds, of modulating 
tunes: and bees, after an excurſion of ſeveral 
miles (as naturaliſts affirm) return, each to her 


hive; 
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thee; nor does it appear that they miſtake ano- 

r for their own, even where many are ſtand- 
ing contiguous. Lions ſpare him who attends 
them, when they would tear in pieces every thing 
elſe: doves fly to the window where they have 


been fed; and the elephant is ſaid to poſſeſs a 


degree of remembrance not many removes from 
rationality. I might mention too the dog of Ulyſſes, 
who knew his maſter after twenty years abſence * 
for the ſtory is probable, though it may not be 
true: as well as what is recorded in Aulus Gel- 
lius, of Androclus and his lion : who, having 
received mutual civilities from each other in the 
defarts of Africa, renewed their acquaintance 
when they met in the circus at Rome, and were 
inſeparable companions ever after. That the in- 
habitants of the water have memory, we cannot 
doubt, if we believe what Pliny, in his Natural 
Hiſtory, Bernier, in his account of Indoſtan, and 
Martial, in ſome of his epigrams Þ, have men- 
tioned, of fiſhes kept in ponds, that had learned 
to appear, in order to be fed, when called by 
their reſpective names. Whether ſhellfiſhes, and 
ſnails, and worms, and other torpid animals, 
have at any time given ſigns of Memory, I am 
not able to determine. | 8 


In ſome particulars requiſite to the preſerva- 


tion of brutes, inſtinct ſeems to ſuperſede the ne- 


ceſſity of Remembrance. Young bees, on the 
firſt trial, extract honey from flowers, and faſhion 
their combs, as ſkilfully as the oldeſt ; and the 
ſame thing may be remarked of birds building 
their neſts; and of brute animals, in general, 


* Hom. Odyſl. xvii, 300. + A. Gellius. v. 14» 
1 Plin, Hiſt, x. 89. Mar. iv. 30. x. 30, 


adapting, 
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adopting, when full grown, the voice and the 
manner of life, which nature has appropriated to 


the ſpecies. Some late authors pretend, that 
birds learn to ſing from their parents; and that 
a lark, for example, which had never heard the 
lark's ſong, would never ſing it. But this I can- 
not admit, becauſe my experience leads to a dif- 
ferent concluſion ; though I allow, that many 
animals have the power of imitating, by their 
voice, thoſe of another ſpecies. If this theory 
be juſt; then a bird gets its note, as a man does 
his mother-rongue, by hearing it; and, there- 
fore, the ſongs of individual birds will be as 
various nearly, as the languages of individual 
men; ſo that the larks of France would have one 
ſort of note, thoſe of Italy another, and thoſe of 
England a third. I would as ſoon believe, that 
a dog, which had never heard any other voice, 
than that of a man, or of a ſwine, would not 
bark, but ſpeak, or grunt. —Man is taught by 
experience, what is fit to be eaten or to be drank, 


But brutes ſeem to know this by inſtinct. The 


mariner, who lands in a deſart iſland, is cautious 
of taſting ſuch unknown fruits, as are not mark- 
ed by the pecking of birds. Dogs, and other 
animals, may be poiſoned by the ſuperiour craft 


of men; but leave them to themſelves, and they 


are ſeldom in danger of taking what is hurtful, 
though they ſometimes ſuffer from ſwallowing 
too much of what is good. And ſome of theſe 
creatures, when their health is diſordered, are 
directed by inſtinct to the proper medicine. 


Without Memory, brutes would be incapable 


of diſcipline; and ſo, their ſtrength, ſagacity, 


and ſwiftneſs, would be in a great meaſure unſer- 
viceable to man. Nor would their natural in- 


ſtincts 
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ſtints guard them ſufficiently againſt the dan- 
gets they are expoſed to, from one another, and 
rom things inanimate. Memory is alſo to 
them, as to us, a ſource of pleaſure. For to 
this in part muſt be owing the ſatisfaction that 
many of them take, in the company of their fel- 
lows, in the friendſhip of man, and in the care of 
their offspring; of which laſt, however, their 
love and remembrance laſt no longer, than is 
neceſſary to the preſervation of the young.—But 
ſuch joys, as we derive, from the idea of danger 
eſcaped, of oppoſition vanquiſhed, or of pleaſure 
formerly poſſeſſed, ſeem peculiar to rational na- 
ture, and not within the ſphere of the inferiour 
creation: for to produce them, not only Memo- 
ry, but alſo conſciouſneſs and recollection are 
neceſſary. Brutes are engroſſed, chiefly or only, 
with what is preſent: their Memory being ra- 
ther a neceſſary and inſtantaneous ſuggeſtion, 
than a continued or voluntary act. For the ſor- 


row, that a dog feels for the loſs of his maſter, 


a cow for that of her calf, and a horſe for that of 
his companion, 1s nothing more, perhaps, though 
it may continue for ſome time, than an uneaſi- 
neſs ariſing from the ſenſe of a preſent want. 
We can hardly ſuppoſe, that any thing then 
paſſes in the animal, ſimilar to what we experi- 
ence, when we revolve the idea of a departed 
friend. In a word, I do not find ſufficient 
ground to believe, that they are capable of Re- 


collection, or active Remembrance; for this im- 


plies the faculty of attending to, and arranging, 
the thoughts of one's own mind; a power, which, 
as was formerly remarked, the brutes have either 
not at all, or very imperfectly. 


Yet 
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vet let me not be quite poſitive in this af- 


firmation. Some of the more ſagacious animals, 


as horſes, dogs, foxes, and elephants, have oc- 
caſionally difplayed a power of contrivance, 


which would ſeem to require reflection, and a 


more perfect uſe of Memory, than I have hitherto 
allowed that they poſſeſs. When a rider has fal- 
len from his horſe in a deep river, there have 
been inſtances of that noble creature taking hold 


with his teeth, and dragging him alive to land by 


the ſkirts of the coat. And let me here, for the 
honour of another noble creature, mention a fact, 
which was never before recorded, and which 
happened not many years ago within a few miles 
of Aberdeen.—Asa gentleman was walking acroſs 
the Dee, when it was frozen, the ice gave way in 
the middle of the river, and down he ſunk ; but 
kept himſelf from being carried away in the cur- 
rent, by graſping his gun, which had fallen 
athwart the opening. A dog, who attended 
him, after many fruitleſs attempts to reſcue his 
maſter, ran to a neighbouring village, and took 
hold of the coat of the firſt perſon he met. The 
man was alarmed, and would have diſengaged 
himſelf : but the dog regarded him with a look 
lo kind and ſo fignificanr, and endeavoured to 
pull him along with fo gentle a violence, that he 
began to think there might be ſomething extra- 
ordinary in the caſe, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
conducted by the animal; who brought him to 


his maſter, in time to ſave his life *.—Was there 


* The perſon thus preſerved, whoſe name was Irvine, died 
about the year 1778. His ſtory has been much talked of in 
the neighbourhood. I give it, as it was told by himſelf to a 
relation of his, a gentleman of honour and learning, and my 
particular friend; from whom J had it, and who read and 
approved of this account, before it went to preſs. 
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not here, both Memory and Recollection, guided 
by experience, and by what, in a human creature, 


we ſhould not ſcruple to call good ſenſe ? No: 
rather let us ſay, that here was an interpoſition 
of heaven ; who, having thought fit to emplay the 
animal as an inſtrument of this deliverance, was 
pleaſed to qualify. him for it by a ſupernatural 


impulſe. Here, certainly, was an event ſo un- 


common, that from the known qualities of a dog 
no perſon would have expected it; and I know 
not, whether this animal ever gave proof of ex- 
traordinary ſagacity in any other inſtance, | 


It is ſaid by Ariſtotle, and generally believed, 
that brute animals dream. Lycretius deſcribes 
thoſe imperfect attempts at barking and running, 


which dogs are obſerved to make in their ſleep ; 


and ſuppoſes, agreeably to the common opinion, 
that they are the effects of dreaming; and 
that the animal then imagines himſelf to be pur- 
ſuing his prey, or attacking an enemy. But, 
whether this be really the caſe ; or whether thoſe 


appearances may not be owing to ſome mecha- 


nical twitches of the nerves or muſcles, rendered 
by long exerciſe habitual, 1s a point on which 


nothing can be affirmed with certainty —Infants 


a month old ſmile in their ſleep: and 1 have 
heard good women remark, that the innocent 
babe is then favoured with ſome glorious viſion, 
But that a babe ſhould have viſions or dreams, 
before it has ideas, can hardly be imagined. This 
is probably the effect, not of thought, but of 
ſome bodily feeling, or merely of ſome tranſient 
contraction or expanſion of the muſcles. Certain 


it is, that no ſmiles are more captivating. And 


Providence no doubt intended them as a ſort of 
Glent language to engage our love; even as, by 


its 
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its cries, the infant is enabled to awaken our pity, 


and command our protection. 


Memory is in ſome brutes accompanied with 
unaccountable circumſtances. When a horſe, an 
ox, or a goat, returns home of his own accord 
from the paſture, it is not wonderful ; being an 
effect of Memory ſimilar in all reſpects to what 
we experience in ourſelves. But when a bee, 
whoſe eyes from their extreme convexity cannot 
ſee a foot before them, returns to her hive 
from a wide excurfion; or when a dog, that 
has been carried in a baſket thirty miles through 
a country which he never ſaw, finds his way a 
week after to his former dwelling, (of which 1 
have known an inſtance)—what can we ſay, but 
that the ſmell of theſe animals, or ſome other 
faculty unknown to us, recals to their Memory 
paſt perceptions, in a way that we cannot con- 
ceive! Indeed, where there are perceptive pow- 
ers different from, or more exquiſite than, any we 
enjoy, it is reaſonable to'think, that there muſt 
be modes of remembrance equally ſurpaſſing our 
comprehenſion. And in bees and dogs, and ſome 
other animals, there ſeem to be faculties, of the 
nature of ſmell, as far beyond ours in accuracy, 
as the informations conveyed by the fineſt mi- 


croſcope are ſuperiour to thoſe we receive by 
the naked eye. | 


Yet, with all the helps he derives from inſtinct, 
or from more acute organs of ſenſe, how inferiour 
is the Memory of the moſt. intelligent brute to 
that of reaſonable beings! The diſproportion is 
almoſt infinite, Many of the irrational tribes are 
unſuſceptible of diſcipline :—how narrow muſt 
the ſphere be of their remembrance! Even the 
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moſt docile ſoon: reach the ſummit of improve- 
ment; and the arts, or rather the habits, attain- 
able by them, and within the power of human 
induſtry to impreſs upon them, are very few. 
Wholly deſtitute of ſcience, and of the powers 
of contemplation, they are alſo deficient in the 
recollective faculty; without which we know 


how little our Memory would avail us: and all 


ſeem unable to follow even the ſhorteſt train of 


thought, or attend to any thing that does not 
affect the ſenſes. 


But of a human Memory, improved to no ex- 
traordinary pitch, how vaſt is the comprehen- 
fion! With what an endleſs multitude of thoughts 
is it ſupplied, by reflection, reading and con- 
verſation, inlets of ideas denied to the inferiour 
animals; and by an experience incomparably 
more diverſified than theirs, and withal ſo mo- 
delled by our powers of arrangement and in— 
vention (which are alſo peculiar to man) as to 
be far more uſeful in itfelf, and much more 
diſtinctly remembered! Things natural; as am- 


mals, vegetables minerals, foſſils, mountains, 


and vallies; land and water; earth and heaven; 
the ſun, moon, and ſtars, with their ſeveral ap- 
pearances, motions, and periods; the atmo- 
ſphere and meteors, with all the viciſſitudes of 
weather :—things artificial; as towns, ſtreets, 


' houſes, highways, and machines, with their va- 


rious appendages: abſtract notions in regard to 
truth and falſehood, beauty and deformity, vir- 
tue and vice, proportions in quantity and num- 


ber, religion, commerce, and policy, whereof 


the brutes know nothing, and which are the 


chief materials of human converſation :—theie 


are ſome of the general heads, under which 
may 
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may be arranged the manifold treaſures of hu- 
man Memory. And under each of theſe heads, 
what an infinity of individual things are com- 
prehended !—Let a perſon, who has been as 
much in the world, as men of enterpriſe com- 
monly are, revolve in his mind, how many hu- 
man creatures he has been, and is, acquainted 
with; how much he remembers of their fea- 
tures, ſhape, voice, ſize, character, and ſenti- 
ments; of their relations, connections, and hiſ- 
tory : let him then think of thoſe men and wo- 
men, whom he never ſaw, but has heard and 
read of; and of the characters he may have ſeen 
exemplified in plays, poems, and other fabulous 
writings: and will he not be amazed, that his 
Memory ſhould retain ſo many particulars re- 
lating to human creatures only; who yet in the ge- 
neral diſtribution of human knowledge, do not per- 
haps formthe maſt copious claſs of things? How 
numerous are the words even of one language! He, 
who is maſter of four, muſt be ſuppoſed to re- 
tain two hundred thouſand words at leaſt, with 
all the different ways of applying them accord- 
ing to rule, and innumerable paſſages in books 

to illuſtrate their meaning. And that four lan- 

guages do not exceed the capacity of an ordinary 

man, will not be denied by thoſe, who believe, 

with Pliny and Quintilian, that Mithridates un- 

derſtood two and twenty. | 

But who can reckon up, or even give a ge- 

neral arrangement of, all the objects, notions, 

and ideas, that one human mind may remem- 

ber! And, is it not remarkable, and fruly won- 

derful, that the more an improved Memory re- 

tains, the greater is its capacity? Was it ever 

taid, by any perſon of a ſound mind—My Me- 

mory has received all it can receive, and I never 

from this hour deſire to hear any new thing ?— 

Youth | Let 
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ll Let us hence learn to ſet a proper value on the 
| dignity of the human ſoul; and to think of its 
intellectual faculties as inexprefibly ſuperiour, 
both in kind and in degree, to thoſe of the 
animal world. If we be capable of endleſs im- 
provement, (and what reafon 1s there to believe 
that we are not ?)ſurely our deſtination muſt be 
| different from theirs ; for the Author of nature 
Wl. does nothing in vain : and an underſtanding, far 
if more limited than that of man, would be ſuſ— 
ficient for all the purpoſes of a creature, whoſe 
| duration 1s circumſcribed by the term of an hun- 
" dred years. Our minds, therefore, muſt have 
ö been deſtined for ſcenes of improvement more 
"i extenſive and glorious, than theſe below; and 
= our being, to comprehend periods more durable, 
than thoſe which are meaſured out by the ſun. 

This ſpeculation forms a proof, by which the 

0 wiſer heathens were led to believe in the immor— 
i lt tality of the ſoul. Thus reaſoned Tully, in the 
1 perſon of the elder Cato: Why ſhould I en- 
14 * large?” ſays he, © ſince the activity of the 


| | ©© mind is ſo great; ſince it remembers ſo much 
10 « of what is paſt, anticipates ſo wiſely what is to 
ll | „ come, and is capable of ſo many arts, ſcien- 
if &« ces, and inventions; of this I am perſuaded, 


| te and thus I believe, that the being poſſeſſed of | 
14 «*« {uch endowments cannot be mortal.“ 


104 Theſe reflections lead me to animadvert a little 
19 on two ſtrange conceits of the modern philo- 
| ſophy. The firſt is, that human faculties are fo 
like thoſe of other animals, that, if the form 
of their bodies were but a little more ſimilar, 
we might characteriſe men, by calling them ſa- 


— 


Cicero dé SeneAute, cap. 21. 
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gacious brutes; and brutes, by ſaying, that 
they are imperfect men. For the writers I allude 
to, will hardly admit, that there is one original 
faculty in the former, which is not in ſome de- 
gree in the latter; inſinuating, that the differ- 
ence, where there is any, is owing rather to 
habits and experiences obtained by means of a 
more or leſs exquiſite formation of bodily organs, 
than any thing eſſential in the frame of the mind. 


Nay, ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, or at leaſt 


to make us ſuppoſe it is their belief, that man's 
primitive ſtate was a ſtate of brutality; that in 
it he enjoyed more health and happineſs than he 
does now; that he becomes the more imperfect, 
the more he deviates from the brutal character; 
and that, if he did as he ought to do, and as 
nature intended he ſhould, he would go naked, 
and on all four. As long as men believe hiſtory 
and their ſenſes, it will not be neceſſary to com- 
bat the latter part of this doctrine. Of the for- 
mer I ſhall only ſay, Let thoſe acquieſce in it 
who can. He, who is ambitious to claim coff. 
ſanguinity with the beaſts, will not be much in- 
clined to read any thing I write; and therefore 
I may leave him to himſelf. Brutes, no doubr, 
as well as men, have the power of retaining paſt 


perceptions: but after what has been ſaid, 1 


preſume it will appear, that they who compare 
this power, as it is in man, with what is called Me- 
mory in a brute, and diſcern no eſſential differ- 
ence, may as well find out, that gnats and 
whales are the ſame ſort of animal, and that 
the hiſſing of a gooſe is an exact imitation of the 
thunder of a ſea-engagement. 


That there is in the univerſe a ſcale, riſing, by 
gradual aſcent, from nothing up to Deity, is 
G 2 another 
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. is ſtill more apparent, between the higheſt order 
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another modern conceit, not leſs abſurd than 
the former; though, on account of certain names 
who have patronized it, ſomewhat more reſpect- 
able. If brutes come next to men in this ima- 
ginary ſcale, ſure it cannot be ſaid to rife 
gradually. I allow indeed, that horſes are ſwift- 
er and ſtronger than men; and that many ani- 
mals have faculties of perception and action that 
we have not; the ſwallow, for example, which 
can fiy ; the dolphin, which can live under wa- 
ter; and the bee, which can extract honey from 
flowers. But in every reſpe& wherein they can 
be compared, how far is the rational nature a- 
bove the irrational! We have ſeen, that even in 
regard to Memory, which is common to both, 
the diſtance is inconceivably great. What then 
ſhall we think of this diſtance, when we con- 
ſider it with a view to thoſe powers, which form 
the glory, and indeed the diſlinguiſhing character 
of man; 1 mean, our capacities of ſpeech, in- 
vention, and ſcience, and thoſe particulars in our 
fagme, that entitle us to the denomination of 
moral, political, and religious beings? There 1s 
indeed a boundleſs variety in nature: and a ſcale 
gradually aſcending might poſſibly be traced in 
ſome claſſes of being; as in the degrees of ſaga- 
city which belong to different brutes, and of in- 
telligence as it appears in different men. But, 
how abſurd is it to talk of an univerſal ſcale of 
things, when many of thoſe things or ideas, that 
are mentioned as contiguous, are known to be 
ſeparated by intervals of infinite extent! For 
ſuch we muſt ſuppoſe the interval to be, between 
exiſtence and nothing; between plants and ani- 
mals; between a creature unconſcious and ir— 
rational, and ſuch a creature as man; and, which 


of 
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of created things, and the ſupreme, independent, i 
and infinitely- perfect Being, who is the Author h 
of all. In a ſcale of beings, or a ſeries of 
ideas, ſaid to rife, one above another, by gra- 
dual aſcent, we muſt imagine (if the words = 
have any meaning) the contiguous beings or 1 
ideas to have ſome qualities in common, or at 
leaſt to have ſimilar qualities, differing, not ſq 
| much in kind, as in degree. But in exiſtence, 

for example, what quality is there, which can 
be underſtood, in any degree, or in any kind, 
to belong to non- exiſtence? In what reſpect can 
that which is not organized be ſaid to approach 
to that which is; or dry, barren mould to re- 
ſemble the fabric of a vegetable? Again, ani- 
mals have ſenſation; plants have not: how can 
ſenſation, and the want of it, be conſidered as 
degrees of the ſame, or of kindred qualities ! 
Moreover, man is capable of Science, and en- 
dowed with conſciouſneſs, and a moral princi- 
ple: can he, then, be ſuppoſed, in theſe re- 
ſpects, to be elevated, one degree only, above 
animals, that are deſtitute of a moral principle, 
and incapable of contemplation ? Or does the 
wealth of him who has no wealth (if ] may fo 
ſpeak) bear a proportion to that of a rich 
man ?—And, laflly, is it poſſible to imagine, 
that any created being, the moſt glorious that 
can be conceived, ſhould ever, after innumera- 
ble ages of improvement, approach within any 
diſtance leſs than infinite, of the Almighty, 
Eternal, and Self. exiſtent Creator? 


* e * — ib 


Humble as we ought to be, under a ſenſe of 
our great and many  imperfeCtions, let us, how- 
ever, entertain a right idea of human nature ; re- 
membering, that it was made in the image of 


G 2 | God, 
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God, and that it is deſtined for immortality. 
And, in all our inquiries, let it be our care, 


„ to guard againſt prejudice and vain theory, 
nn and confine our views to matters af fact, and 
1 to plain and practical truth. 
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IMAGINATION. 


Are. I. 
General Account of Imagination. | 


\ CCORDING to the common uſe of 

words, Imagination. and Fancy are not per- 
fectly ſynonymous. They are, indeed, names 
for the ſame faculty; but the former ſeems to 
be applied to the more ſolemn, and the latter to 
the more trivial, exertions of it. A witty author 
1s a man of. lively Fancy ; but a ſublime poet is 
{aid to poſſeſs a vaſt Imagination, However, as 
theſe words are often, and by the beſt writers, 
uſed indiſcriminately, 1 ſhall not further diſtin- 
outſh them. 


In what reſpect Imagination and Memory differ, 


| was formerly explained. When we remember, we 


revolve or reviſe paſt perceptions, with a view to 
05 We | h Wn our 
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our experience of them, and to their reality. 
When we imagine, we conſider the notion or 
thought now preſent to the mind, ſimply as it is 
in itſelf, without any view to real niftencs: or to 
palt experience, T houghts ſuggeſted by Memo- 
ry may alſo be conſidered. in this way: in which 
caſe they become what, in the ſtyle of modern 
philoſophy, would be called Ideas of Imagina— 
tion. Thus, the features of a portrait, or of a 
perſon, whom 1 ſaw ſome time ago, may occur 
ro my mind, and be for a while contemplated, 
without my conſidering, whether I ever {aw ſuch 
a thing before, or whether the idea be, or be not, 
a fiction of my own fancy. And ſometimes, 
there will remain 1n the mind the 1dea of a parti- 
cular event, of which we cannot ſay, whether we 
learned it from information, or only dreamed of it, 


Addiſon, ſpeaking of fight, in the four hun- 
dred and eleventh paper of the Spectator, ſays, 
< that it is the faculty which furniſhes the Ima- 
e gination with its ideas ;” and, a little after, he 
adds, that we cannot have a ſingle image in 
<< the fancy, that did not make its firſt entrance 
te through the ſight.” If by the term Image he 
mean, what he elſewhere calls, and what is com- 
monly underſtood by the word, idea, it will fol- 
low, from this account, that men born blind, or 
who retain no Memory of light and colour, can 
have no Imagination. But this 1s not agreeable to 
fact. I am particularly acquainted with 2 perſon *, 
who, having at the age of five months loſt his 
fight by the ſmall pox, retains not the idea of any 
thing vitible ; and is yet a good poet, philoſo- 
pher, and divine, and, in à word, a moſt in- 
ae. as well as a moſt worthy man. He 


The Rees Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh. 
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dreams too, as frequently as other people; and 
dreams are univerſally aſcribed to the fancy: and 
his writings prove, that he poſſeſſes, what every 
critick will allow to be, and what Addiſon him- 
ſelf would have called, a ſublime Imagination. 


Invention is by all philoſophers conſidered, as 
an operation of the ſame faculty. Now, one may 
invent, and conſequently imagine, tunes, or 
ſentiments, which one never heard or ſaw; and 
which cannot be perceived by fgh7, till com- 
mitted to writing. It would appear then, that 
Addiſon's uſe of the word in queſtion, 1s rather 
too limited, when he ſays, that ideas derived 
from ſight are the only objects of Imagination: 
which yet, perhaps, may have been the opinion 
of thoſe, who firſt diſtinguiſhed this power of the 
mind by a name derived from the word image. 


Some authors define Imagination,“ The ſim- 
ec ple apprehenſion of corporeal objects when ab- 
« ſent.” But the common uſe of language would 
warrant a more comprehenfive definition. The 
anxiety of a miſer, and the remorſe of a mur- 
derer, are not corporeal objects; and yet may be 
imagined by thoſe who never felt them. Shake- 
ſpeare, who was neither a murderer nor a miſer, 
but on the contrary poſſeſſed a generous and be- 
nevolent heart, has expreſſed theſe feelings in 
ſuch a manner, as will ſatisfy every reader, that 
2 conception of them was equally juſt and 
ively, = | | N 


In the language of modern philoſophy, the 
word Imagination ſeems to denote; firſt, the 
power of apprehending or conceiving ideas, ſim- 
ply as they are in themſelves, without any view 

| to 


* 
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to their reality : and ſecondly, the power of com- 
bining into new forms, or aſſemblages, thoſe 
thoughts, ideas, or notions, which we have de- 
rived from experience, or from information, 


Theſe two powers, though diſtinguiſhable, are 
not eſſentially different. If one can apprehend, 
or imagine, a thing that one has ſeen, one may 
alſo imagine two or more ſuch things united fo 


as to form what has nothing ſimilar to it in na- 


ture. If I, forexample, have the idea of a dog's 
head and a man's body, it is eaſy for me to ima- 
gine them united in one and the ſame animal; 
to which my fancy can add wings, and horns, and 
cloven feet, and as many odd appendages as you 
pleaſe. Theſe two faculties, therefore, of ſimple 
Apprehenſion and Combination (as I ſhall take the 
liberty to call them) are ſo nearly allied, that 
there can be no harm in referring both to the 
Imagination or Fancy, 


T hat the nature of this Combining Power may 
be the better underſtood, I muſt remark, that 
philoſophers have divided our ideas, and other 
objects of perception, into Simple and Complex. 
A fimple object is that which does not ſeem to 
confiſt of parts that can be conceived ſeparate; 
as heat, cold, hunger, thirſt, &c. A complex 
object conſiſts of parts or qualities, which are ſe- 
parable, or may at leaſt be conceived as ſuch by 
the mind. The ſmalleſt grain of ſand, the mi- 


nuteſt particle of matter that ſenſe can perceive, 


is a complex object; becauſe it conſiſts of parts 


that may be ſeparated, and is characteriſed by 


ualities, which it is poſſible to think of apart 

po each other, as figure, colour, ſolidity, 
weight, &c. | | 
N | Now, 
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Now, all ſimple ideas, that is, all our notions 
of ſimple objects, are derived from experience; 
and cannot be deſcribed in words, ſo as to be 
underſtood by thoſe who never perceived them. 
A man born deaf has no conception of ſound; 
nor he who is born blind, of light or colour. 
And if we were to attempt to convey by de- 
ſcription thoſe ſimple ideas, to which nature has 
not opened an inlet by ſenſation, we ſhould la- 
bour as ineffectually, as did that philoſopher, 
who undertook to give a blind man a notion of 


ſcarlet. He told him, that it yielded a ſenſation 


at once lively and agreeable, that it was an em- 
blem of courage, and ornamental to princes and 
great men; and, after ſpecifying ſome of its 
other qualities, aſked him, whether he had not 
now ſome idea of it. Yes, replied the other; 
Scarlet muſt be, from your account, the likeſt 
thing in the world to the ſound of a trumpet. 
Men born blind do, indeed, talk of things viſi- 
ble, and often with propriety. But this muſt be, * 
either the effect of Memory, when they ſay of 
colours and light what they have heard ſaid by 
others : or it muſt be with ſome figurative allu- 
ſion; as when they ſpeak of having ſeen ſuch a 
perſon, or ſuch a book, which, in- their mouth, 
means no more, than their having been in com- 
pany with the perſon, or heard the book read. 
For of the peculiar ſenſations conveyed by ſight 
they muſt remain as ignorant, as we are of the 
phænomena of a world of ſpirits: Their dreams 
preſent them with nothing but different arrange- 
ments of thoſe ideas which they have acquired by 
means of the other four ſenſes. Even when they 
dream of light, which from their unhappy cir- 
cumſtances it is natural they ſhould often do, 

as 
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as there is nothing they ſo earneſtly deſire, 
they ſtil] fancy, that it is audible, or tangible; 
they never can conceive what it really is. For 
the wildeſt of our dreams are ſo far conformable 
to nature, as to be wholly made up of thoſe ſim- 
ple or complex notions of things, wherewith ex- 
perience has made us acquainted, Memory ſup- 
plies the materials: all that fancy does in ſleep, 
or can do, is variouſly to arrange them, ſo as to 
form new combinations, whereof ſome are leſs, 
and others more extravagant, | 


Of the ſimple or complex ideas derived from 
experience, the mind, when awake, as well as in 
ſleep, frames, as I obſerved already, or -may 
frame, innumerable aſſemblages different from 
thoſe that really exiſt, He who has ſeen ivory 
and a mountain, may . conceive the colour, 
ſmoothneſs, and ſubſtance of the former, united 
with the ſhape and ſize of the latter; and ſo have 
a notion of an ivory mountain. The monſtrous 
picture deſcribed by Horace, in the beginning 
of the Art of Poetry, with the head of a man, 'the 
neck of a horſe, feathers of different birds, limbs 
of different beaſts, and the tail of a fiſh, it is eaſy 
for us to conceive, and, if we know a little of 
drawing, to make viſible in a picture. In fact, 
nothing 1s more eaſy than to form new combina- 
tions of this ſort: the great, and the difficult, 
buſineſs of invention is, to make them agreeable. 
and uſeful, conſiſtent and natural. 


This capacity of framing new aſſemblages is 
referred, as I ſaid before, to the Imagination. 
Memory preſents nothing to our view, but what 
we have actually perceived; ſo that a being en- 

dowed 
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dowed with Memory, but deſtitute of fancy, 
whatever knowledge he might acquire, would 
be incapable of invention. For all invention im- 
plies novelty; and that things or ideas are put 
together, which were never lo put together be- 
fore. 


And, that the powers of invention and remem- 
brance are different, ſo as that a perſon may poſ- 
ſeſs the one in a high, and the other in a low de- 
gree, is almoſt too obvious to require proof. 
Shakeſpeare and Aaron Hill were poets, and men 
of genius. The latter was a traveller, and wrote 
the hiſtory of his travels, and had enjoyed, beſides, 
the advantage of a liberal education: the former 
had little learning, was never out of England, 
and paſſed a great part of his life in needy circum- 
ſtances. From this account one would think, 
that Hill muſt have poſſeſſed a greater fund of 
ideas, than Shakeſpeare : and that he had more 
knowledge of books, of countries, and of other 
things which occur in reading, admits of no 
doubt. But Hill's inventive talent was not ex- 
traordinary ; we find little new in him; and we 
ſav, without impropriety, that he had no great 
powers of Imagination, Whereas Shakeſpeare, 
with far leſs erudition, was in ſentiments and 
images incomparably more abundant; and has 
indeed diſplayed a variety of invention, as well as 
a knowledge of nature, that is almoſt without 
example. We every day meet with perſons of 
good ſenſe and clear apprehenſion; who can 
diſtinctly tell a ſtory, or give an account of 
a book they have read, or of buſineſs they 
have been engaged in; but, whoſe converſa- 
tion, though it beſpeaks a good Memory, ſhows 
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no inventive talent. And others may be met 
with, who are witty and humourous, and ſtrike 
out in their diſcourſe many new ideas, who 
yet have no great ſtrength of Memory, and little 
of that clearneſs of head, which 1s requilite to 
form a man of buſineſs, 


CHAP 


Chap. II. OF IMAGINATION. 95 
ene. I. 
Of the Aſſociation of Ideas. 


. I. 


Principles of Aſſociation. — Firſt, Ręſemblance.— Se- 
conadly, Contrariety.—Thirdly, Nearneſs of Situ- 


ation. 


HE human ſoul is eſſentially active; and 
none of our faculties are more reſtleſs, than 
this of Imagination, which operates in ſleep, as 
well as whea we are awake, While we liſten to a 
diſcourſe, or read a book, how often, in ſpite of 
all our care, does the fancy wander, and preſent 
thoughts quite different from thoſe we would 
keep in view! That energy, which lays a reſtraint 
upon the fancy, by fixing the mind on one parti- 
cular object, or ſet of objects, is called Attention: 
and moſt people know, that the continued exer- 
ciſe of it is accompanied with difficulty, and 
ſomething of intellectual wearineſs. Whereas, 
when, without attending to any one particular 
idea, we give full ſcope to our thoughts, and per- 
mit them to ſhift, as Imagination or accident 
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ſhall determine, a ſtate of mind which 1s called 
a Reverie; we are conſcious of ſomething like 
mental relaxation; while one idea brings in ano- 
ther, which gives way to a third, and that 1n its 
turn is ſucceeded by others; the mind ſeeming 
all along to be paſſive, and to exert as little au- 
thority over its thoughts, as the eye does over the 
perſons who paſs before it in the ſtreet. The ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe wandering ideas is often regulated 
by Memory ; as when the particulars of a place we 
have ſeen, or of a converſation we have witneſ— 
ſed, paſs in review before us. At other times, 
our thoughts have leſs connection with reality, 
and follow each other in an order, in which, per- 
haps, they never appeared before. 


The ſame thing is obſerveable in thoſe miſcel- 
laneous converſations, that are confined to no 
one particular topick, but in which every per- 
ſon ſays what occurs to him, according as it is 
ſuggeſted by what had been ſaid by others. Here, 
though a variety of ſubjects, and a multitude of 
diſſimilar ideas, be introduced, yet, we may for 
the moſt part trace out the relations that unite 
them. And this is ſo well known, that if any 
thing be ſaid which appears to bear no relation to 
what went before, the audience are apt to take 
notice of it, and expect to be informed of the 
train of thinking, which could lead the ſpeaker 
to an idea apparently ſo incongruous. I have 
ſomewhere read or heard, that, in the time of 
thoſe civil wars which occaſioned the death of 
Charles the Firſt, when ſome of the King's adhe- 
rents. were diſcourſing of the evils that threat- 
ened the royal party, one of them aſked, what 
was the ane nf Se denarius. This queſ- 
tion ſeemed to be very remote from the ſubject ; 

an 
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and the company expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that a 
converſation of ſo great moment ſhould be inter- 
rupted by ſo unſeaſonable a query. The gentle- 
man aſked pardon; and ſaid, he was led to it by 
a train of thoughts that had juſt then paſſed 
through his mind: that the fate of their unfortu- 
nate ſovereign ſeemed to him to reſemble that of 
our Saviour, when betrayed into the hands of his 
enemies; and that this had made him think of 
Judas the traitor, and of the price paid for his 
treachery, which was thirty pieces of ſilver, or, 
as he ſuppoſed, thirty Roman denarii. 


When our thoughts follow one another in this 
manner, the tranfitions are often exceedingly 
quick; ſo that we ſhall be, this moment, think- 
ing of one thing, and, the.next, of ſomething 
totally different. And yet, perhaps, if we could 
recolle& all the intermediate ideas, we ſhould 
find, that, though the firſt and the laſt be very 
diſſimilar, thoſe that come next one another are 
all related. Julius Ceſar, for example, occurs 
to the mind. Upon him I may, if I pleaſe, fix 
my attention for a while, without ſuffering fancy 
to wander to any thing elſe. Bur, if it is under 
no reſtraint, a great variety of ideas may imme- 
diately preſent themſelves. Ceſar leads me to 
think of Gaul, perhaps, which he conquered, 
and of Britain, which he invaded ; of the barba- 
rous ſtate. in which he found the inhabitants of 
this iſland ; of ſavage life, in general, and the 
borrid practices that prevail in it, murder, rapine, 
human ſacrifices,” and the eating of human fleſh. - 
How differnet, I exclaim, is this abominable 
banquet, from thoſe of the Hippomolgians, cele- 
brated by Homer, who lived on milk, and led a 
life of ſuch purity, that Jupiter took pleaſure in 
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beholding it! Hence there is an eaſy tranſition to 
the golden age, deſcribed by the poets, and to 
man's ſtate of innocence before the fall.—] ſet 
out with Julius Ceſar, the moſt accompliſhed 
perſonage of antiquity; the next moment I was 
among cannibals, the diſgrace of human nature; 
and, immediately after, the peace and the plea- 
ſures of paradiſe were before me. Ideas more 
diſſimilar can hardly be imagined ; and yet, the 
contiguous links in this chain are ſo connected, 
that one may naturally lead to another. And, if 
my reverie were to continue, ten thouſand ideas 
might ariſe, equally diverſified, and yet mutually 
related. LS 


I do not ſay, that, of any number of ſucceſſive 
ideas, there is always a mutual affinity between 
thoſe which are next to each other. Fancy often 
is capricious, and preſents combinations, that are 
unaccountably extravagant. And we may, no 
doubt, exchange any one thought for almoſt any 
other; even as, by a ſudden turn, we may direct 
our eyes this inſtant to the ſouth, and the next to 
the north. But the more natural procedure, and 
that which requires the leaſt effort, is, in the lat- 
ter caſe, to look at things as they lie in order and 
contiguous, and, in the former, to paſs from one 
thought to others that bear a relation to it. 


Since, then, there is, for the moſt part, a con- 
nection between thoſe ideas that paſs through the 
mind; it comes to be a matter worthy of curioſi- 
ty, to inquire into the nature of this connection 
and fee, whether we can trace out any princi- 
ples, whereby the ſucceſſion, or Aſſociation of 
our ideas may appear to be regulated. Theſe prin- 
ciples are, no doubt, many and various: nor 1 
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Jundertake, as ſome have done, to enumerate 
them all. Nor am I anxious, as ſome have been, 
to reduce them to two or three general ones, 
The more examples of this Aſſociation that we 
attend to, the greater number of aſſociating prin- 
ciples we ſhall probably diſcover. But I confine 
myſelf to a few particulars; | 


1: Ohe event or ſtory leads us to think of ano- 
ther that is lite it. We are often put in mind of an 
abſent friend, by ſeeing a ſtranger who reſembles 
him. Reſemöblante, then, is one of thoſe aſſocia- 
ting principles, that lead our thoughts from one 
object to another. In other words, Ideas that are 
fimilar, or ſuppoſed to be ſuch, are attractive of 
each other in our minds. 


Hence the origin of metaphor, ſimilitude, al- 
legory, and thoſe other figures of rhetorick, that 
are founded in Zikeneſs; multitudes of which oc- 
cur, not only in poetry, and all good writing, 
but alſo in common diſcourſe. We call a cunning 
po a fox; and one who breeds diſſention, a 

rebrand; a dull man, an aſs; and an indecent; 
unmannerly fellow, a brute, The ſame trope is 
uſed, in the way of commendation, when we call 


an innocent babe, a lamb; a virtuous and beau- 


tiful perſon, an angel: or merely in order to con- 
vey a lively idea; as when, of a lean man it isſaid, 
that he is nothing but ſkin and bone; or of a tall 
man, that he is a ſteeple. Theſe are metaphors. 
And, in applying them, our fancy is led, from 
the perſon or thing we ſpeak of, to the other per- 
ſon or thing whoſe name we make uſe of; on 
account of a ſuppoſed reſemblance between 
mem ef | 
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To talk metaphorically, - and illuſtrate our 
thoughts in the way of allegory and ſimilitude, is 
more common than one would imagine, not only 
with men of learning, but even with children 
and ſavages: and we are moſt apt to do ſo, when 
we give vent to any ſtrong emotion. he follow- 
ing ſentence is natural enough, and not too refi- 
ned for common dialogue; and yet, the firſt 
clauſe is a metaphor; the ſecond a ſimilitude, and 
the third an allegory. “ I was thunderſtruck at 
te the news; and ſtood for a time motionleſs, like 
cc a ſtatue; but endeavoured to compoſe myſelf, 
by reflecting, that in the voyage of life, calms 
«© and ftorms do generally ſucceed each other,” 
Unlettered people, and nations whofe language 
is ina rude ſtate, have more frequeat recourſe to 
theſe figures, than perſons of a copious elocution. 
The diale& of the vulgar abounds in proverbs, 
moſt of which, as they apply them, are allego- 
ries or ſimilies. And the harangues of Indian 
chiefs, whereof ſpecimens appear from time to 
time in the newſpapers, are full of metaphor from 


beginning to end, This may ſhow, how natural 


it is for the human mind, to aſſociate ſimilar ideas; 


or, to paſs, from one idea or object, to another 
that is like it. 


When the foul is occupied by any powerful 
paſſion, the thoughts that ariſe in it are generally 
fimilar to that paſſion, and tend to encourage it. 
Is a man joyful ? his thoughts do all partake of the 
gayety of his heart; and melancholy ideas diſap- 
pear ſo totally, that he would find it no eaſy mat- 
ter to recal them. Is he fad he then ruminates 
upon pain and diſappointment,,and the uncertainty 
of human things; upon death, and the grave, anda 
thouſand other gloomy objects. Anger, in like 

6 6] manner, 


1 
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manner, gives the mind a tendency to affociate 
the congenial ideas of injury, reproach, and re- 
taliation: as piety and benevolence call up the 
moſt delightful images of felicity and virtue, 
the rewards- of the good, and the reformation 
of the wicked, ſociety flouriſhing, and the whole 
univerſe united in harmony and ſove. S0 that, 
if we know a perſon's character, or the paſſions 
that habitually prevail in him, we may guels, 
with no httle aſſurance, 1 1n regard to the thoughts 
that would ariſe in his mind on any given occa- 
ſion, that they would bear a reſemblance to his 
predominant temper. And thus it is, that poets 
are enabled to preſerve the decorum of charac- 
ters; and to aſſign to every perſon, whom they 
may introduce as an agent in their fable, thoſe 
ſentiments, and that conduct, which we ſhould 
expect from ſuch a perſon, if he were to make 
his appearance in real life. If, then, we would 
keep uneaſy thoughts at a diſtance, we muſt re- 
preſs every diſagreeable paſſion, as anger, re- 
venge, envy, ſuſpicion, and diſcontent; and che- 
riſh piety, . humanity, "forgiveneſs, patience, and 
a lowly mind. For the latter bring along with 
them , ſweet and ſoothing ideas; as painful 


thoughts and miſery: are the NE In compa- 
nions of the former. 


2. Another aſſociating principle is Contrariety. 
When we feel hunger or cold, we are more apt 
to think of food, or of heat, man of any thing 
elſe. The influence of this law is obſervable 
even in ſleep. Our dreams, when we are hun- 
gry or. thirſty, are all made up of eating or drink - 
Ing; or rather, of attempts to eat or drink : for, 
as the appetite remains unallayed, the idea of 
complete gratification does not occur; but we 
71 
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fancy, that the drink is impure, or the food be- 
yond our reach, or that ſomething elfe conti- 
nually interpoſes to diſappoint us. : - 

In ſurveying a great pile of ruins, is it not 
natural to ſay, How changed is this place from 
«« what it once muſt have been] how doth the 
& city fit ſolitary, that was full of people!“ 
and, while our eyes dwell on the ſcene of deſola- 
tion that 1s now before them, to revolve in our 


mind thoſe ideas of feſtivity, ſplendour, and buſy 


life, which we conceive ta have been formerly 
realized on the ſame ſpot? We are told by He- 
rodotus, that, when Xerxes, from a hill near 
the Helleſpont, was taking a view of his vaſt 
army and navy, and beheld the ſea covered with 
his ſhips, and the ſhores ' and plains of Abydos 
full of men, he wept to think that thoſe multi- 
tudes would all be dead within a hundred years“. 
The humanity of the thought is pleaſing; and it 
pleaſes alſo on account of the contraſt. From 
the acclamations that now rang in his ears, and 
the activity diſplayed in thoſe unnumbered va- 


Tieties of motion that were before his eyes, the 


mind of the Berſian king was led, by a natural 
tranſition, to the oppoſite ideas of eternal reſt 
and ſilence. | 


If contraſt were not a natural bond of union 
among ideas, we ſhould not be ſo much pleaſed 
with it in works of fancy. But in fact, we find, 
that poets and other artiſts, whoſe aim is to give 
pleaſure, are all ſtudious of it. Homer fre- 
quently interrupts the deſcription of a battle, 
with a ſimilitude taken from ſtill life ar from ru- 


Herodot. lib. vii. Polymnia. 


ral 
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ral affairs: and in this he has been imitated by 
ſucceeding poets ; who have alſo, after his ex- 
ample, in the contrivance of characters, oppoſed 
the violent to the gentle, the cunning to the ge- 
nerous, and the proud to the humble; and, in 
the arrangement of their fable, diverſified events 
by a like artifice; introducing a negotiation after 
a battle, a night- adventure after a day of buſineſs, 
a feſtival after a ſtorm, a ſcene of joy after diſ- 
treſs, and a glimpſe of domeſtick tranquillity in 
the midſt of tumult. On all theſe occaſions we 
2re pleaſed with the variety; and we are alſo 
pleaſed with the oppoſition, becauſe it makes the 
variety more obſervable and ſurpriſing, and ſuits 


that propenſity of human mind, of affociating 


contraries, or paſſing from one extreme to ano- 
ther. Contraſted characters have this ſurther ad- 
vantage in poetry, that, by counteracting, they 
mutually exerciſe, one another, and occaſion a 
full diſplay of the peculiarities of each. 


But the propenſity I ſpeak of, is not at all 
times equally ſtrong. When one is happy, one 
is unwilling to think of miſery. And therefore, 
it would ſeem, that the influence of contrariety, 
as an aſſociating principle, is moſt powerful, 
when the mind is actuated by ſome uneaſy emo- 
tion. While we ſuffer no inconvenience, the 
ſoul is tranquil, and the fancy is not apt to 
wander beyond the preſent ſcene. But ſolicitude 
and pain ſtimulate thought, and dire& our view 
to thoſe things that ſeem to promiſe an adequate 
relief. We think of coolneſs when panting under 
the heat of a ſummer ſun, 


O quis me gelidis in vallibus Hæmi 
Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


But 
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But in extreme heat we ſhould probably think! of 
extreme cold. When King — is tortured with 
the burning heat of a mortal poiſon, Shakeſpeare 
does not make him think of coolneſs, for that 
was not the proper contraſt to his feelings; but 
1 in his moutk the following exctamation : Y 
[+1316 i $ 
Poiſon'd, ill fare! dank and forſook; caſt off, 
And none of you will bid the winter come, 
To thruſt his icy fingers in my mawjz 
Nor let my kingdom s rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd boſom; nor entreat the 
ren fo e #7 En. 
To make his bleak wins kiſs my parched lips 
And comfort me wits cold. 
Nothing can be more dcorat chan the Aeon 
here given to the imagination of the ſufferer: 
and in the poetical, or pindarick, boldneſs of the 
ſtyle, there is no more extravagance, than might 
be expected from a perſon betrayed, and poi- 


ſoned, frantick with ona and in the agonies 
of death. 


3. When the idea occurs of any plains with 
which we are acquainted, we are apt to paſs, by 
an eaſy and quick tranſition, to thoſe of the 
adjoining places, of the perſons who live there, 
and of the events that are known to' have- hap- 
pened in that neighbourhood. Here the aſſoci- 
ating principle is neither Reſemblance, nor Con- 
trariety, but Contiguity, Vicinity, or nearneſs of 
{iruation*.'. It there be not only Contiguity, but 
onder, 


» \Contiguity and Vielwias. a are not ſtrictly ſynonymous: 


the former being the higheſt degree of the latter: but it 
not 
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order, or ſyſtematick arrangement, the Aﬀocia- 
tion will be peculiarly ſtrong. After ſeeing all 
the human bones ſeparated, and lying ſide by 
ſide, the idea of one will not ſo readily intro- 
duce that of another, as if we had examined 
the entire ſkeleton. To an architect the frag- 
ment of a column conveys a notion of the whole 
pillar; and the outline of the ſhadow of a face 
which we know, is found to give a lively idea of 
all the features. Faq Ot! 


* 


not necefſary to be more explicit. Perhaps Vicinity in tins 
ought alſo to have been mentioned as an aſſociating circom- 
itance : as our minds are ſometimes led from one event to 
another that fell out about the ſame time. Vet I think this 
does not commonly and naturally happen, unleſs where the 
ſucceſſive ideas are connected by ſome other Principle of Aſ- 
ſociation. If, after hearing an event and the date of it, one 
were to ſubjoin, That puts me in mind of ſomething 
„which happened at the ſame time,” the company, if they 
were not mere chronologers, would be rather diſappointed, to 
find, that what was ſaid by the laſt fpeaker was not in any 
reſpet, but chat. of contemporarineſs, related to what had 
been ſaid by the other. Take an example. Mr. A. So, 
Sir, as I was ſaying, I fell from my horſe in the middle 
© of the river; and the weather was very cold; it being 
*< the thirtieth of November.“ Mr. B. © Sir, I have rea- 
e ſon. to remember the thirtieth , oß that month; for that 
was the date of my little dauyghter,Jane's inoculation for 
the ſmall. pox,” — Would not ſuch a connection be fome- 
what ludicrous, from the want of relation between the two 
events? Yet in tine they might be cloſely related, to a day, 
or even to an hour. But if Mr. B. were to ſpeak thus: Sir, 
c 1t15 remarkable; that, on the very day you mention, my 
little daughter narrowly eſcaped, drowning ;?! or, I way. 
in as great danger from fire, as you were from water; 
the Aſſociation would be allowed to be natural, from the re- 
ſemblance of the one event, or from the contrariety of the 
other. In matters of this kind, dates are not apt to take 
hold of the imagination, becauſe they are ſeldom important. 
Places are viſible things: and the images they leave in the 
memory (if I may be allowed the expreflion) are livelier 
and more accurately defined. | 5 
The 
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The ſight of a place in which we have been 
happy or unhappy, renews the thoughts and the 
feelings that we formerly experienced there, 


With what rapture, after long abſence, do we 


reviſit the haunts of our childhood, and early 
youth! A thouſand ideas, which had been for 
many years forgotten, now crowd upon the 
Imagination, and revive within us the gay paſ- 


ſions of that romantick period, The ſame ef- 


fect is produced, though perhaps in a fainter de- 
gree, when in a foreign land we talk of, or re- 
collect, the place of our nativity. And from 
theſe, and other Aſſociations of a like nature, 
ariſes in part that moſt important principle, the 
love of our country; whereof the chief objects 
are, our friends, and fe]low-cjtizens, and the 
government that has ſo long protected us and 
aur fathers ; but in which is alſo comprehended a 
fondneſs for the very fields and mountains, the 
vales, the rocks, and the rivers, which formed 


the ſcenery of our firſt amuſements and adven- 


Moſt perſons feel ſomething of this fondneſs: 
and thoſe who do not, may yet admit the reality 
of it, when they are told, that the natives of 
certain countries, when abroad in foreign parts, 
do ſometimes fall ſick, and even die, of a deſire 
to reviſit their native land. The Swiſs were 
formerly ſo liable to this malady, that they diſ- 
tinguiſhed it by a particulac name. The Scots, 
too, have ſuffered from it. And in general it 
has been thought, that the natives of a mountai- 
nous region are more ſubje& to this infirmity, 
than thoſe who have been born and bred in level 
countries, For precipices, rocks, and torrents, 
are durable things; and, being more ſtriking » 
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the fancy than any natural appearances in the 
plains, take faſter hold of the memory; and 
may therefore more frequently recur to the ab- 
ſent native, accompanied with an idea of the 
pleaſures formerly enjoyed in thoſe places, and 
with regret that he is now removed to ſo great 
a diſtance from them. To which we may add, 
that the daily contemplation of the grand phæ- 
nomena of nature, in a mountainous country, 
elevates, and continually exerciſes, the Imagi- 
nation of the ſolitary inhabitant; one effect of 
which 1s, to give thoſe ſenſibilities to the neryous 
ſyſtem, which render the mind in a peculiar de- 
gree ſuſceptible of wild thoughts, and warm emo- 
tions. | | 


On entering a place conſecrated to religion, 
ſerious minds are generally conſcious of devout 
impreſſions ; the ſurrounding ſcene recalling ſome 
of thoſe habits of thinking, which have been 
formed in this or in fimilar places. And, for 
the ſame reaſan, playhouſes and ball-rooms, and 
other places of publick diverſion, have a ten- 
dency to ſuggeſt thoughts of a different nature. 
Such is the effect of Cuſtom, and of Contiguity, 
canſidered as Principles of Aſſociation. 


5 oa Eſſay on Pogtry and Muſick. Part i. chap. 6. ſec» 
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Principle of 4 22 TOY T be Relation 
/ Cauſe and Effet. —Superftitions arift ng from 
bis and the r ent. „ 


HINGS kid as cauſe and” er naturally 

: ggeſt each other to the mind. When we 
chink of the ſun, we can hardly avoid thinking of 
the influence of his beams: the notion of ſnow, 
or of ice, brings along with it that of cold: the 
fight of a wound conveys an idea of the weapon 
that gave it, and of the pain that attends it. All 


men, and even children, have a propenſity to 


think of, and inquire into, the cauſe of any event 


_ that, attracts their notice; and are continually 


forming conjectures in regard to the conſequences 
of choir own awd other people 8 conduct. 

The r Sede ml c raked lake among 
thoſe objects and ideas, that are ſuppoſed to ſtand 
in the relation of Effect and Cauſe; even though 
in fact they have no influence upon each other, 
The falling of ſalt; the clicking of that little in- 
ſect, which we call a death-watch; the twinkling 
of a ' glow-worm ; the howling of a dog; or the 
ſhriek of an owl, have nothing to do with impend- 
ing calamity: but to the ſuperſtitious, who re- 
gard them as omens, ſuggeſt that idea as effectu- 
ally, as if they were known to be the real cauſes, 


or the certain fore- -runners, of misfortune, 
It 


N 

2 

£7 
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It is therefore incumbent-on thoſe, who ſuper- 
intend education; to inſtil right notions into the 
young mind, and guard it againſt theſe, and the 
like Aſſociations; which, notwithſtanding their 
abſurdity, have often embittered human life, and 
even perverted men's ideas of the Divine Provi- 
dence. Superſtition is one of the worſt diſeaſes of 
the ſoul. It is equally unfriendly to happineſs, 
to rational piety, and to ſound philoſophy. And 
this peculiar evil attends thoſe fprms of it which I 
now allude to; that one is not always proof a- 
oainſt their influence, even when one is ſatisfied 
that they are unreaſonable. At the falling of ſalt, 
or at finding the number of perſons at table to be 
exactly thirteen, I have known people of good 
underſtanding exceedingly diſconcerted : who 
would yet acknowledge, that they believed it 
was idle to take notice of ſuch a thing; but that, 
having once looked upon it as ominous, they 
could not, on ſeeing it, diveſt themſelves of ap- 
prehenſion. | | 


© The ideas of goblins and ſpirits (ſays Locke) 
have really no-more to do with darkneſs than 
with light : yet let but a fooliſh maid inculcate 
theſe often on the mind of a child, and raiſe 
them there together, poſſibly he ſhall never be 
able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives: 
but darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards bring along 
with it thoſe frightful ideas.“ I will not ſay, 
that children, or that men, either may be, or 
ought to be, as free from fear by night, as by 
day: darkneſs and ſolitude create ſome degree of 
horror in every mind; and, where our eyes give 
no diſtinct information of ſurrounding objects, we 
muſt be more expoſed to danger, than where we 
have the free uſe of all our faculties, But I ſay, 
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with Locke, that the notion of ghoſts or goblins 
appearing in the dark, is wholly artificial; being 
the effect of certain Aſſociations, formed in in- 
fancy, and founded on thoſe idle tales with which 
children are amuſed and terrified ; and which, too 
often, even when they come to a tight uſe of 
reaſon, continue to haunt them : and ſometimes, 
eſpecially in bad health, are attended with me- 
lancholy conſequences. Certain it is, that chil- 
dren who never hear of ghoſts, are never afraid of 
them. Is it not, then, a matter of importance, 
to keep them ignorant of what ſuperſtitious peo- 
ple believe, in regard to theſe idle tales? Addiſon 
juſtly remarks, that, next to a good conſcience 
and clear judgment, the greateſt bleſſing in life 
is a ſound Imagination. And he recommends pi- 
ety, and rational habits of thinking, as the beſt 
preſervative againſt thoſe impertinent notions, 
whereby this faculty is liable to be perverted, 


| To the ſame cauſe, namely, to abſurd Aſſocia- 
tions formed in early life from falſe opinions con- 
cerning Cauſes and Effects, it is owing, that weak 
minds have annexed to certain places the ideas of 
ſpirits, demons, and other dreadful beings. Hence 
churches and church-yards become objects of ter- 
ror. And where a perſon has died, with circum- 
ſtances of peculiar diſtreſs, the place has been 
ſuppoſed to be haunted by his ghoſt. So prevalent: 
in former times was this folly, that there was 
harclly a large old houſe to be ſeen, which had 
not in it two or three apartments that were be- 
lieved to be infeſted with troubled, or with evil 
ſpirits. Deſolate houſes, heaps of ruins, deep 
groves, the ſides of rivers, and monumental 
mounds of earth, or heaps of ſtones, were 2 
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ed in the night by the aſtoniſhed peaſant; as if 
they had been the abodes of robbers, or beaſts of 


Pr ey. 


A young mind may be argued out of ſuch fan- 
cies; and therefore it is worth while to animad- 
vert a little upon them; and ſhow, that, though 
the ſtories circulated concerning them were not 
altogether fabulous, it would not follow, that 
there is any thing ſupernatural in the caſe. 


So much are we accuſtomed to the buſtle of ac- 
tive life, that profound filence alone ſtartles the 
{magination, and, as many accurate obſervers of 
nature have remarked, is apt to produce fear“. 
Silence, as well as darkneſs, implies ſome degree 
of danger; by intimating that we are at a diſ- 
tance from the protection and other comforts of 
ſociety.— Beſides, when the ſenſes have nothing to 
employ them, the mind is left (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
a prey to its own thoughts; the Imagination be- 
comes unmanageable ; the nerves loſe their wont- 
ed vigour ; and now, the ſmalleſt ſound is alarm- 
ing, and the moſt common object appears to the 
eye diſtorted and diſproportioned; nay, we fancy 
that we ſee, and that we hear, what exiſts only in 
our own Imagination. When the human frame 
is thus prepared for the reception of extravagant 
ideas, the ſenſes are as eaſily impoſed on, as 
when one raves in a fever: and then, if we be in- 
clined to ſuperſtition, and in circumſtances that 
favour it, who can tell what may follow ! 


Now, in alarge and uninhabited building, like 
a church, the wind may howl; doors and win- 


* Ipſa ſilentia terrent. Virgil. -Terret ſolitudo, et tacen- 
tes loci. Tacitus, 


dows 
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dows may clap; the creaking of ruſty hinges maybe 
heard; a ſtone, or a bit of plaſter, may drop with 
ſome mole from the mouldering wall; the light of 
the moon may 2 unexpectedly thro' a cranny, 
and, where 1t falls on the broken pavement, from 
an appearance not unlike a human face illumina— 
ted, ora naked human body, which the peaſant, 
whoſe chance i it is to ſee it, may readily miſtake 
for a ghoſt / or ſome other tremendous being. In 
the forſaken apartments of an old caſtle, rats and 
jack-daws may raiſe an uproar, that ſhall ſeem 
to ſhake the whole edifice to the foundation. Piles 
of ruins, eſpecially when ſurrounded with trees 
and underwood, give ſhelter to owls, - and wild 
cats, and other creatures, whoſe ſcreaming, re- 
doubled by echoes, may to the ſuperſtitious ear 
ſeem to be, as Shakeſpeare ſays, no mortal bu- 
&« ſineſs, nor no ſound that the earth owns.” In 
deep groves, by twilight, our viſion mult be fo 
indiſtinct, that a buſh may, without enchant- 
ment, aſſume the form of a fiend or monſter; 
and the craſhing of branches toſſed by the wind, 
or grated againſt one another, may found like 
groans and lamentations. By the ſide of a river, 
in a ſtill or in a ſtormy evening, many noiſes 
may be heard, ſufficient to 3 thoſe, who 
would rather eral at a prodigy, than inveſti- 
ate a natural cauſe: a ſudden change, or in- 
creaſe of the wind, by ſwelling the roar of the 
far-off torrent, or 'by daſhing the waters in a new 
direction againſt rocks or hollow banks, may 
produce es and uncommon ſounds; and the 
innocent gambols of a few otters have been known 
to occaſion thoſe yells, which the vulgar of this 
country miſtake 1 laughing or crying, and al- 
cribe to a certain goblin, who is ſuppoſed to 
dwell in the waters, and to take delight! in drown- 


ing the bewildered traveller. | 
Theſe, 
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Theſe, and the like conſiderations, if duly 
attended to, would overcome many of thoſe 
terrors that haunt the ignorant and the credulous; 
reſtore ſoundneſs to the Imagination; and, as 
Perſius ſays, in his uſual rough but expreſſive 
manner, “ pull the old grandmother out of our 
« entrails.” And the habit of encountering ſuch 
imaginary terrors, and of being often alone in 
darkneſs, will greatly conduce to the ſame end. 
The ſpirit of free inquiry, too, is in this, as in all 
other reſpects, friendly to our nature. By the 
glimmering of the moon, I have once and again 
beheld, at midnight, the exact form of a man 
or woman, fitting ſilent and motionleſs by my 
bedſide. Had I hid my head, without daring to 
look the apparition 1n the face, I ſhould have paſ- 
ſed the night in horror, and riſen in the morning 
with the perſuaſion of having ſeen a ghoſt. But, 
rouſing myſelf, and reſolving to find out the 
truth, I diſcovered, that it was nothing more than 
the accidental diſpoſition of my clothes upon a 
chair. Once I remember to have been alarmed 
at ſeeing, by the faint light of the dawn, a coffin 
laid out between my bed and the window. I 
ſtarted up, and recollecting, that J had heard of 
ſuch things having been ſeen by others, I ſet my- 
ſelf to examine it, and found it was only a ſtream 
of yellowiſh light, falling in a particular man- 
ner upon the floor, from between the window- 
curtains. And ſo lively was the appearance, that, 
after I was thoroughly ſatisfied of the cauſe, it 
continued to impoſe on my ſight as before, till 


the increaſing light of the morning diſpelled it. 


Theſe facts are perhaps too trivial to be recorded: 
but they ſerve to ſhow, that free inquiry, with a 


very ſmall degree of fortitude, may ſometimes, 
Vor. I. | | when 
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when one is willing to be rational, prove a cure 
to certain diſeaſes of Imagination. 


Does, then, all that has been faid, and believ- 
ed, concerning preternatural ſights and ſounds, 
amount to no more than this, that men have, in 
every age, been impoſed on, by the dreams of a 
diſtempered fancy? Have ſuch things no exiſt- 
ence, but in the brain of the viſionary ?—In an- 
ſwer to this, I might quote Plutarch, who, after 
recounting fome prodigies, has the following re- 
mark: © To be too confident, either in believ- 
te ing, or in diſbelieving, ſuch things, is unſafe, 
*« on account of human weakneſs, which is confined 
« within no boundary, and has not the command 
ce of itſelf; but ſometimes runs into vain ſuper- 
ce ſtition, and ſometimes into a neglect and con- 
« tempt of religion. It is beſt to be cautious, 
© and to avoid extremes.“ 


That viſions were ſeen, and celeſtial] voices 
heard, 1n the days of antient prophecy, is unde- 
niable; and that, for effecting purpoſes of im- 
portance, the ſame thing may have happened, 
even in latter times, does not wholly exceed be- 
lief: but no one, I think, can be blamed for re- 
jecting, as fabulous, the vulgar ſtories of ghoſts 
and apparitions. As far as my knowledge of na- 
ture extends, I ſee no reaſon for admitting them; 
as far as I have examined their evidence, I find 
it unſatisfactory: and I do not at preſent recollect 
one inſtance of the kind, which may not be ac- 
counted for, upon one or other of the principles 
above- mentioned. 2 


Of this we are certain, that neither diſembo- 
died ſpiffts, nor good nor evil angels, can be- 
come 
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come viſible to mortals, without the ſpecial ap- 
pointment of a wiſe Providence ; and, therefore, 
that none but wicked men can have any reaſon to 
be afraid of them. And Scripture in the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, plainly intimates, 
that ſuch extraordinary events are not to be ex- 
pected, even in caſes that ſeem te us to be of the 
laſt importance; for that we have already, from 
reaſon and from revelation, every notice of the 
economy of unſeen worlds, that could be of any 
real uſe to us. Let us endeavour” (as Ad- 
diſon has well expreſſed it) © toeſtabliſh to our- 
« ſe]ves an intereſt in him, who holds the reins 
© of the whole creation in his hand, and mode- 
« rates them after ſuch a manner, that it is im- 
© poſſible for one being to break looſe upon 
1 ROY without his nowledoe and permiſ- 
« fol.” 
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s E CT. III. 


The ſame SubjeF.—Cuſiom, an aſſociating Principle, 


1 T was hinted, and ſome of the preceding ex- 


amples imply, that Cuſtom is a principle of 
Aſſociation. Its influence is powerful and ex- 
tenſive. Two objects, or ideas, that are not 
ſimilar, nor contrary, nor contiguous, nor re- 
lated as cauſe and effect, or in any other way, 
may, by appearing once or twice in the ſame 
groupe, acquire an affinity no leſs intimate with 
reſpect to the Imagination, than if art or nature 
had combined them in one permanent aſſem- 
blage ; and the one ſhall ſuggeſt the other to the 
mind as readily as the idea of a door or window 
ſuggeſts that of a houſe, You may have heard 


one of the common people, in order to amuſe 


his companions who were not in the ſecret, offer 
to lay a wager, that they ſhould never pare their 
nails on Monday without thinking of the fox, 
What connection, one would ſay, is there be- 
tween the nails, or the act of paring them on 
the ſecond day of the week, and that animal! 
Truly none, But when you are once led to take 
notice of theſe ideas thus aſſociated, you may at- 
terwards find, they will ſo adhere, as thar, if you 
attend to the one, the other will immediately 
preſent itſelf, 


Many 
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Many of our actions do in this way ſuggeſt 
certain thoughts, from no other diſcernible cauſe, 
but that their union, which at firſt was acciden- 
tal, having been once and again repeated or re- 
newed, or once accompanied with ſome ſtriking 
circumſtance, has ſettled into a permanent Aſſo- 
ciation, If, for example, while I am perform- 
ing a certain piece of muſick, or while I am 
making a viſit at the houſe of a friend, I ſhould 
receive ſome very agreeable, or very diſagreeable, 
intelligence, it is not unlikely, that the ſame 
muſick, or a repetition of the viſit, will after- 
wards put me in mind of that intelligence, or at 
leaſt convey ſome vague idea of good or of bad 

fortune. Or if, in my walks, I ſhould, for ſe- 
veral days, meet unexpectedly, in one place, 
with one and the ſame perſon, diſtinguiſhed by 
ſuch qualities, good or bad, as would make me 
attend to him, it would not be wondered at, if 
the ideas of that place and perſon ſhould ever 
after mutually ſuggeſt each other to my mind. 
In theſe caſes Contiguity would co-operate with 
Cuſtom in eſtabliſhing the Aſſociation ; which 
would probably be ſtronger or weaker, in pro- 
portion as the coincidence of the objects was ac- 
companied, more or leſs, with ſurpriſe, joy, ſor- 
row, or any other painful. or pleaſurable emo- 
tion. 


Whence comes it, that, on hearing the ſounds, 
or ſeeing the characters, of a known language, 
the mind makes ſo quick a tranſition to the thing 
lignified, that it ſeems to overlook the impreſ- 
lon made on the eye or ear, and to attend to 
the meaning only? Is it not, becauſe the articu- 


late ſound, or the written character, has long 


been aſſociatedwith the idea ſignified, and has 
I 3 formed 
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formed in the mind a habit of paſſing inſtantane- 
ouſly from the one to the other? In like man. 


ner, and for the ſame reafon, the thoughts, * | 
occur to us, do inſtantly ſuggeſt the words, by 
which they are wont to be expreſſed ; and that 
whether we write, or ſpeak, or only meditate. 
For although words and thoughts are different 
things (as appears from this, "that deaf men 
think, who know nothing of words) yet words 
are, as it were, the dreſs, or the guiſe, in which 
our thoughts preſent themſelves ; ſo that we can- 
not revolve ideas in our minds, without revolv- 
ing words at the ſame time; even as we cannot 
think of the character of an abſent friend, with- 
out recollecting his viſible appearance. 


Men, who were born deaf, and have never 


6 been taught to read, do probably, in attending 
to their choughts, eſpecially to their abſtra& no- 


tions, revolve thoſe viſible ſigns by which they 
are accuſtomed. to expreſs them, If, for example, 
it be their way to ſignify good, by holding up 
their thumb, and evil, by ſtretching out the lit- 
tle finger, it is, I think, probable, that, in their 
minds, the ideas of Good and Evil will be ac- 
companied with thoſe of the thumb and little 
finger: theſe organs being as really their ſigns 
for thoſe ideas, as the words good and evil are 
ours. If they have acquired the ready uſe of 
written language, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that they will affociate their abſtract notions with 
the viſible appearance of the correſponding words, 
as printed or written, But this is only conjec- 
ture, For I have never had any converſation 
upon this ſubje& with men born deaf; and I be- 
lieve it would not be eaſy to make them 1 

en 
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hend the queſtions that might lead to the illuſtra- 
tion of it. | * 


In nothing do we make a more rapid tranſi- 
tion from the ſign to the thing ſignified, than in 
judging of the diſtance, magnitude, and figure, 


of things, from their viſible appearance. The { 
1 eye perceives only light and colour: yet by the i 
: eye we eſtimate figure, and magnitude, and con- il 
k ſequently diſtance ; becauſe we have been always lit 
. accuſtomed to take certain arrangements of colour 
G and light for the ſigns of thoſe tangible qualities. 3 
t And this eſtimation is ſo inſtantaneous, that we | 
H think we ſee the magnitude, the figure, and the | 
| diſtance, when in fact we only ſee colours and if 

light variouſly diſpoſed. Thus we in ſome mea- i 

er ſure miſtake a judgment for a ſenſation; and are il 
g led by the ſign to the thing ſignified, almoſt with- i 
0 out being conſcious that we perceive the ſign at id 
ey all. The Aſſociation here is as ſtrong, as be- 
e, tween words and ideas; but it begins to be 
bp formed at an earlier period. It begins, as ſoon 
it- as we can uſe our hands for the purpoſe of per- 
eir ception; and is compleated long before we are 
. capable of rational inquiry *, 
tle 
ens Muſicians expreſs their notes, and the maſters 
are of dancing their motions and attitudes, by ſigns 

of or 
— 3 * This diſcourſe was addreſſed at firſt to thoſe who were 

a7 | ſuppoſed to be acquainted with opticks. To make the paſ- 
ds, ſage intelligible to ſome readers, the following illuſtration 
ec may be neceſſary. 5 * . 
5 1. By Diſtance J here mean, the ſpace between us and other 

things, Blind men perceive, and can meaſure it, by Touch: 

e- that is, by ſtretching out their hand, or walking forward, 
end till they come in contact with the diſtant object. And, from 


the 
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or ſymbols delineated on paper ; in the uſe of 
which, as in feading and writing, their minds 
inſtantly paſs from the view of the ſign to that 
meaning which cuſtom nas annexed to it: and, 
if. 


the inſtance of a young man, who had been born blind, and 

who was made to ſee at the age of fourteen (his cataracts be- 

ing then couched by the famous Cheſſelden) it appears, the 

Sight alone, unaided by touch, would not make diſtance per- 

ceptible. This boy, when he firſt opened his eyes, perceived 
light and colour, which however ſeemed to touch the organ of 
fight; and it was by ſtretching out his hand, or walking up 

to the coloured object, that he found out its diſtance : the 

very way in which he was wont to eſtimate diſtance, while he 

was blind. Afterwards, obſerving, that certain changes in 

the viſible appearance of bodies do always accompany a change 

of diſtance, he fell upon a method of eſtimating the diſtance 

by the viſible appearance: and his method was the ſame with 

ours. For, while a body retires from the eye, its viſible ap- 

pearance becomes ſmaller, its colours leſs lively, and its out- 
lines leſs diftint; and a number of intermediate objects, 

more or fewer according to the diſtance, appears between us 

and it. And hence, a certain viſible appearance comes 
to be the ſign of a certain diſtance. And if a painter can 

imitate this viſible appearance, the objects he draws in an ar- 

tificial landſcape will ſeem ta be, ſome of them near, and 
others remote, though all are really at the ſame diſtance from 
the eye. Thoſe that are to ſeem near muſt be yivid in co- 
lour, large in fize, diſtin in outline, and feparated from 
the eye of the ſpectator by few or no intermediate objects: 
thoſe that are intended to appear as if they were more remote, 
muſt be ſmaller in ſize, more faint in colour, and in outlinę 
more indiſtinct, and muſt ſeem to be ſeparated from the ſpec- 
tator by a greater number of intermediate objects, | 


The heavenly bodies are always ſeen at the ſame apparent 
diſtance! and therefore we know not what change in their 
viſible appearance a change of diſtance might occaſion. To 
aſcertain their diſtance by touch, is impoſſible; and between 
them and us there are no intermediate objects of known mag- 
nitude, to enable us to judge of it, Hence to the eye they 
all ſeem to be indefinitely, and equally, diſtant ; and, 
being ſcattered over the whole ſky, made every part of it 
ſeem indefinitely, and equally, diſtant ; and, conſequent]y, 


give to the whole ſky the appearance of part of the 
| inſide 


- 
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if they chooſe to play, or dance, their fingers, or 
limbs, immediately perform the action, that 
produces the intended. effect; juſt as, when we 
chooſe to exprels ourſelves by ſpeech or W 
| the 
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infide of a ſphere.— Moreover, the horizon ſeems, to the eye, 
to be further off than the zenith ; becauſe between us and the 
former there lie many things, as fields, hills, waters, which 
we know to occupy great ſpace : whereas between us and the 
zenith there are no conſiderable things of known dimenſions. 
And therefore, the heavens appear like the ſegment of a 
ſphere, and leſs than a hemiſphere, in the centre of which 
we ſeem to ſtand. And the wider our proſpe& is, the 
greater” will the ſphere appear to be, and the leſs the 
ſegment. | 
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2i. All colour is extended; and, Colour being an object 
of ſipht, Extenſion muſt be ſo too. But of that extenſion, 
whoſe diſtance 18 unknown, our eye muſt be a very incom- 
petent judge. Now Diſtance, as we have ſeen, is originally 
perceived by touch: and, therefore, from touch our firſt diſ- 
tinct ideas of extenſion muſt be derived. So that if a man, 
endued with fight, were to be fixed all his days immoveably 
in one place, and deprived of the means of gaining any ex- 
perience by touch, that man could never, from the informa- 
tion of his own ſenſes, receive any accurate knowledge of 


extenſion ; though his eyes would no doubt give him ſome 
confuſed 1dea of it, | 
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3. The ſame reaſoning holds in regard to Magnitude, or 
limited extenſion. Magnitude is either tangible, or viſible. 
The former is always the ſame : the latter changes with every 
change of diſtance, A man of fix feet is always fix feet high, 
whatever be his- ſituation in regard to us: change of place 
making no change in his real or tangible magnitude. But 
the viſible magnitude of this man may be fix feet, or not 
one foot, according as we view him at the diſtance of two 
feet, or of two miles ; for his magnitude appears to our eye 
greater or leſs. Decreaſe of apparent magnitude, faintneſs of 
colour, indiſtinctneſs of outline, and the number of intermedi- 
ate objects, help us to judge both of the magnitude, and of the 
diſtance of things: and of two bodies equally diſtant, or 
ſuppoſed to be equally diſtant, that which has the greateſt 
vitble magnitude is conceived to have the greateſt tangible 
magnitude. But, without touch, we ſhould not know diſ- 


tance, 
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the idea no ſooner appears in the mind, than our 
fingers direct the pen in tracing out the cuſtoma- 
ry characters, and our organs of ſpeech aſſume ] 
that configuration which fits them for uttering WW , 
e the 

| 


tance, nor, conſequently, diſtinguiſh the tangible magnitude 
from the viſible; in which caſe it is evident, that our know. 
ledge of magnitude would be very indefinite. 


When by any accident we think an obje& nearer than it 
really is, its viſible. appearance will ſeem ſmaller than it real. 
ly is: and if we think its diſtance greater than the reality, B 
its viſible magnitude will appear larger. To a man be- 
wildered in miſt, objects ſeem larger than the life, becauſe 


their faint appearance conveys the idea of great diſtance; 
and to ſpectators in the theatre the player on the ſtage ap- : 
pears taller than he really is, when the ſcenery, or any other 5 


contrivance, makes him look as if he were more remote than 
he really is. On the ſame account, the ſun and moon ſeem q 
larger in the horizon, than in the meridian ; for in the for- ©* 
mer ſituation they appear at the greateſt diſtance ; either be- 
cauſe the horizon, for a reaſon already given, ſeems more F 
remote than the zenith, or becauſe the atmoſphere, being W 


more full of vapour towards the horizon, makes the heavenly be. 
bodies appear fainter, and conſequently more diſtant, A man oa 


on the top of a ſteeple ſeems ſmaller to thoſe. below, than the 
ſame man would ſeem to the ſame perſons, and at the ſane 
diſtance, on level ground; which depends on the ſame prin- 
ciple. For on level ground we can judge pretty accurately of 
diſtance, becauſe we have frequent occaſion to ęſti mate diſ. 
tance on level ground; but of the diſtance of things above us 
we cannot judge ſo accurately; firſt, becauſe we are leſs ac- 
cuſtomed to do it; and ſecondly, becauſe, if the object be 
very high, like a ſteeple, there are no contiguous things witi 
which we may compare it, ſo as to aſcertain its magnitude, 
and the diſtance of its higher parts. And beſides, as the 
parts vear the top, on account of their diſtance, appear les 
than they really are, we think the whole ſteeple leſs and 
"ſhorter than it really is, and conſequently imagine, that the 
top is not ſo far from us, as it is in reality. And hence, 
when we go up by ladders, or by ſtairs, we are ſurpriſed to 
find the journey longer than we expected, | 


| | And 
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the cuſtomary ſounds. On theſe, and the like 
occaſions, the power of habit, early begun and 
long continued, is wonderfully great. To the 
young muſician how difficult is it, and to the ex- 
pert performer how eaſy, to expreſs on his in- 
1 | ſtrument, 


And here, it is proper to diſtinguiſh the real viſible magni- 
tude of things from their apparent viſible magnitude. Of the 
ſame object, ſeen at the diſtance, the real viſible magnitude 
is always the ſame ; whence the laws of perſpective, as far as 
they relate to magnitude, may be aſcertained geometrically. 
But the apparent viſible magnitude of diſtant objects may be 
conſiderably affected by the imagination of the ſpectator, or 
rather by his opinion of their diſtance, For this opinion, and 
the viſtble ſenſation, operating upon his mind at the ſame 
time, do in ſome meaſure interfere with and confound each 
other. And he thinks, that a certain viſible object appears 
to be of a certain dimenſion, becauſe his idea of its diſtance 
determines him to believe, that it , of that dimenſion. 


4. Figure is either plane or ſolid. Plane figure, or limited 
ſuperficies, cannot be diſtinctly perceived without touch; as 
was proved already, Of every /e/id figure ſome parts are 
more diſtant from us than others: but diſtance is perceived 
originally by touch : therefore ſo muſt ſolid figure. ; 


A ſolid body preſents to our eye nothing but a certain diſ- 
poſition of colours and light. We think we ee the promi- 
nency, or the cavity, when in fact we ſee only the light, or 
the ſhade, occaſioned by it, This light and ſhade, how- 
ever, we learn by experience to conſider as the ſign of a cer- 
tain ſolid figure. And if a painter, by means 4 colour, can 
exactly imitate this light and ſhade, his work will appear to 
the eye to have all the prominencies and cavities of the ſolid 
body, though it be delineated on a plain and ſmooth ſurface. 
It is difficult for ordinary eyes to perceive, and attend to, 
the exact viſible appearance of a ſolid body: our attention 
being engaged, leſs by the viſible appearance, or ſign, than 
by. the ſolid figure, or thing fignified. And this habit, of 
attending more to the latter than to tlie former, ariſes from 
our concern for our own welfare; which may be affected by 
the nearneſs or ſolidity of bodies, but not by their viſible 
appearance, Nor 1s it ſtrange, that, in this caſe, we ſhould 
attend more to the thing ſignified, than to the ſign, For in 

the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ſtrunient, or with his voice, the meaning of 


the muſical characters that are laid before him ! 


All varieties of articulate found are quickly ac- 
quired by children, even in caſes, in which a 
very nice adjuſtment of the articulating organs 
may be neceſſary: but when a grown man at. 
tempts to ſpeak a foreign language for the firſt 
rag he finds the difficulty almoſt inſurmount- 
able. E 


The figures of ſhort hand, and thoſe cha. 
raters, uſed in China and elſewhere, which fig- 
nify not ſimple ſounds, but entire words, do, 
like our words and letters, convey ideas to the 
people who have acquired the habit of annex- 
ing to them a certain meaning. But when men 
expreſs themſelves emblematically, Similitude is 
the aſſociating principle that leads to the inter- 


the uſe of language, as obſerved above, the ſame thing hap- 
pens. In reading a book, or hearing a diſcourſe, we attend 
leſs to the ſhape of the letters, or to the ſound of the words, 
than to the ideas ſignified by thoſe words: or letters, the ob- 
jects of ſight and of hearing are overlooked, and we mind 
only, or chiefly, the only objects of the underſtanding. 


It appears then, that Diſtance, Extenſion, Magnitude, 
and Figure, are originally perceived, not by ſight, but by 
touch : and that we come to judge of them -by fight, when 
we have learned from long experience, that certain viſible 
appearances do always accompany, and ſignify, certain diſ- 
tances, extenſions, magnitudes, and figures. But we get 
this knowledge ſo early in life (for we muſt begin to acquire 
it, as ſoon as we begin to ſee, and to move) that we loſe all 
memory of its commencement and progreſs. Yet ſome of us 
may remember the time, when we thought that the ſky, then 
conſidered as a tranſparent-and ſolid concave, reſted on the 


tops of the mountains that bounded our proſpect, and that it 


was impoſſible to go beyond them: a proof, that our powers 
of eſtimating diſtance by ſight were then confined within 2 


very narrow circle. 
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pretation. For an emblem is an allegory ad- 
dreſſed to the eye; and every allegory is founded 


in likeneſs. Thus the picture, which repreſents 
two boys, the one in the act of trimming a can- 
dle, and the other in that of attempting to blow 
out the ſun with a pair of bellows, is an em- 
blem, which, on account of the fimilitude of 
the two caſes, conveys an idea of the folly of 
thoſe men, who, truſting to the weak, tranſient, 
and artificial light of their own prejudices, re- 
ject, and even endeavour to extinguiſh, the 
ſtrong, ſteady, and eternal radiance of the gof- 
pel. In theſe, and the like contrivances, there 
1s a ſtudied obſcurity ; they being, like riddles, 
intended to amuſe the fancy by exerciſing it; 
which they would not do, if their ſignification 
were as well aſcertained, as that of words and 
letters. And therefore all minds are not equally 
capable of expounding them. One, who is not 
converſant in figurative language, or who hap- 


pens to be unacquainted with that part of na- 


ture, of hiſtory, or of fable, ro which the em- 


blem alludes, may labour in vain to find out 
its ſignification. ö 


On Aſſociations formed by accident, and eſta- 


bliſhed by cuſtom, many of the pains and plea-- 


ſures of life depend. That, which in itſelf would 
be indifferent, becomes agreeable, or the con- 
trary, according to the nature of the affections, 
or ideas, to which it may have given riſe on a 
former occaſion. An inſignificant tune, if we 
have once heard tt in an agreeable place, or ſung 
by an agreeable perſon, or when we were 
happy, will give us pleaſure when heard again, 
by recalling thoſe ideas of delight that accompa- 
nied 
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nied the firſt performance“. A preſent, however 
trifling, preſerved as the memorial of a friend, 
derives ineſtimable value from its power of en. 
livening our idea of the giver, and renewing 
thoſe kind emotions, whereof that perſon is the 
object. One would think, that the ſports and 


adventures of children could not be intereſting 


to men: yet with what ſatisfaction do we talk 
over ſuch things with an old ſchoolfellow! They 
bring again to view the ſcenery of our early days, 
which is an idea particularly ſoothing to the fan- 
cy; and revive within us a variety of pleaſing 
paſſions, wherewith they have long been aſſo- 
ciated, | 


Things in themſelves diſagreeable may by aſ- 
ſociation become pleaſing. Des Cartes ſomewhere 
mentions, that he had all his life a partiality 
for perſons who ſquinted; and that, in his en- 
deavours to trace out the cauſe of a tafte ſo fin- 
gular, he at laſt recollected, that, when a boy, he 
had been fond of a girl who had that blemiſh, 
Friends and lovers frequently contract a liking 
to thoſe peculiarities of each other, that appear 
rather ungainly to the reſt of the world: which, 
by the by, 1s a lucky circumſtance : for if all 
men had a taſte for the ſame qualities in their 
own ſpecies, a few might be gratified, but the 
majority would be diſappointed, We have 
heard even of proud and abſolute princes, 
who were the ſlaves of women that had neither 
virtue nor beauty to recommend them, Not 
that a bad heart, or uncomely figure, can ever 
of itſelf inſpire love ; but becauſe, when united 


* See an Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick, as they affect the 
mind, Part i. Chap. 6, | 


with 
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with other qualities, it may, in conſequence of 
aſſociations founded in habit, have acquired the 
power of introducing pleaſurable ideas into the 
mind of the beſotted admirer. 


Further : What in itſelf would be agreeable, 
may, if it has at any time been accompanied 
with diſagreeable ideas, awaken emotions of a 
ainful kind, A memorial of a dear friend, 
which during his life was ſo delightful, will ex- 
cite the moſt lively ſorrow when he is dead, and 
oblige us perhaps, for our own eaſe, to keep it 
concealed in ſome repoſitory, with a reſolution 
to ſee it no more. There are ſorts of food nei- 
ther unpleaſant nor unwholeſome, that ſome 
people cannot eat; and, as Locke obſerves, 
there are veſſels both cleanly and convenient, 
out of which one would not chooſe to drink ; 
on account of ſome diſguſting aſſociation. A 
platter, for example, in which we had ſeen a 
ſow guzzling, or food reſembling a medicine 
that had lately turned our ſtomach, would cre- 
ate abhorrence; eſpecially if our nerves were 
delicate; whatever reaſon we might have to 
believe, that the former was now clean, and the 
latter palatable. Locke mentions a gentleman, 
who had been cured of a dangerous diſeaſe by 
a very offenſive operation in ſurgery, He en- 
tertained the higheſt regard for the operator, 
and the warmeſt gratitude for his ſervices ; bur 
could never after endure the ſight of him. 


Would it be expedient, or decent, to ſing a 
pſalm to the tune of a common ballad, or a 
common ballad to the tune of a pfalm? And 


yet, perhaps, in itſelf, and previouſly to the in- 


lluence of habit, the ballad-tune might have 
| | ſuired 
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ſuited the pſalm, or the pſalm- tune the ballad, 


But when we have once and again heard certain 


notes accompanied with certain words, the 


words, or the notes, heard ſeparate, will muty- 
ally ſuggeſt each other. So that, if ſuch a tran. 
poſition were to be made, it would raiſe in every 
perſon of ſenſibility a mixture of jarring ideas, 
which, by blending things profane with things 
holy, and ſeriouſneſs with laughter, would debate 
the imagination, and impair that ſtrength of 
mind, by which we retain the command of our 
own thoughts. For how is it poſſible, that our 
devotion ſhould be promoted to-day, by the ſame 
things, which yeſterday, in the hour of relax. 
ation, led us to think of drinking and merri- 
ment, and the amours of Strephon and Chloe 
Thoſe ſectaries, therefore, (and ſuch are ſaid to 
be among us) who either adapt their pſalms to 
the meaſures, or ſing them with the muſick, of 
common ſongs, muſt be very ignorant of human 


nature, or very inattentive to the right perform 
ance of this part of worſhip, Nothing connect— 


ed with levity, or with trivial paſſions, ſhould 
ever be ſeen or heard in a place appropriated to 
the ſolemnities of religion: and, in a church, 
even on a week day, I ſhould think it. not leſs 
unſeemly to play a hornpipe on the organ, than 
to dance one in the area, No perſon is leſs an 
enemy, than I am, to wit and humour, to ſing- 
ing and dancing. I preſume, that the Deity 
would not have qualified us for theſe amule- 
ments, or made them profitable to health, and 
to virtue, if he had not meant that we ſhould 
enjoy them. But they never can be lawful, when 
they are indecent. And indecent they mult be, 


when unſuitable to times and places; or when 
they 
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they have a tendency to pervert the mind, by ir- 
rational or impure aſſociations. 


Upon the ſame principle, I muſt condemn all 
thoſe alluſions to the doctrine and phraſeology 
of Scripture, that are intended to raiſe laughter. 
Such may, no doubt, have been ſometimes made, 
both in writing and in converfation, without any 
bad meaning. But it is a dangerous, and may be 
a fatal, amuſement. It gradually leſſens our re- 
verence for: holy things: and, if we have ever 
been accuſtomed to join together, though with 
no evil purpoſe, ludicrous ideas and religious 
truths, it will be ſingular indeed, if, one time or 
other, on ſome ſolemn occaſion, our fancy does 
not preſent us with ideas, which, though for- 
merly amuſing, may now be the objects of hor- 
ror, and ſuch as we would give the world to have 
been able to keep at a diſtance.—It is ſhocking 
to conſider, how frequently theſe profane witti- 
ciſms occur in ſome of the moſt popular writers 
of the laſt age, particularly Dryden, Congreve, 
and Swift ; Pope himſelf is not free from them. 
Never retail ſuch things in converſation ; revolve 
them not in your mind ; paſs them over ſlightly 
when they come in your way; and forget them 
as ſoon as poſſible. Such is the weakneſs of our 
nature, that they may in an unguarded moment 
make us laugh ; but it would have been better 


for us, if they had provoked our indignation, 


To proceed. We are told, that, in the age of 
Richard the ſecond, about four hundred years 
ago, the peaks or tops of the ſhoes, worn by 
people of faſhion, were of ſo enormous a length, 
that, in order to bear them up, it was neceſ- 
ary to tie them to the knee. And we learn 
Yor. I, —_ from 
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from Cowley, that in his days ladies of quality 
wore gowns as long again as their body; ſo that 
they could not ſtir to the next room, without a 
page or two to carry their train. What ridicy- 
lous diſproportion ! we exclaim : what intolera- 
ble inconvenience ! Is it poſſible, that the taſte 
of our forefathers could be ſo perverted, as to 
endure ſuch a faſhion ! But let us not be raſh in 
condemning our forefathers, leſt we ſhould un- 
warily paſs ſentence upon ourſelves. Have we 
never ſeen, in our time, forms of dreſs equally 
Inconvenient, and yet equally faſhionable ? Does 
a ſhoe of four and twenty inches in length dil- 
figure or encumber the one extremity of the 
human body more, than a head-dreſs two feet 


high does the other? Or is it a greater hindrance 


to the amuſements, or more hurtful to the health, 


of a fine lady, to drag after her two dozen ſu⸗ 
perfluous yards of filk, than to fit two hours in 
a morning under the diſcipline of the curling 
Iron, or totter upon a ſharp: pointed ſhoe-hee), 
which every moment threatens her ancle with 
diſlocation? In fact, as the world goes, former 
and latter ages, and the male and the female ſex, 
may mutually ſay, in regard to abſurdity of 
dreſs, what the poet ſays, when ſpeaking of that 
wildneſs of invention which prevails among po- 
ets and painters, 


hanc veniam damus, petimuſque viciſſim. 
This privilege we grant, and aſk it in return. 


Now, how are we to account for the prevalency 
of font ſo uncouth, and ſo inconvenient ? It 
js to be accounted for, in part, from the power 
of Cuſtom, as an aſſociating principle. Thr 


faſhion may be 1 improper, and, when firſt brought 
in, 


M. 
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in, ridiculous: but the mere habit of ſeeing it 
will gradually overcome our averſion: and, when 
we have long ſeen it worn by perſons of rank, 
beauty, virtue, or wiſdom, and on occaſions of 
the greateſt feſtivity or ſolemnity, it acquires in 
our fancy a connection with many pleaſing ideas: 
and whatever is ſo connected muſt itſelf be 
pleaſing. 


An African negro has from his birth lived a- 
mong people of a black colour, with flat noſes, 
thick lips and woolly hair. His father, and 
mother, and all his relations, his friend, his miſ- 
treſs, and his ſovereign, have all the ſame caſt 


of features and complexion. He has heard, per- 


haps, of Europeans, or he may have ſeen ſome 
of them; of whom he knows little more, than 
that their colour 1s white,. that they come from 
a far country, and are remarkable for many 
ſtrange cuſtoms ; that they enſlave and oppreſs 
black men, becauſe they are black, and buy and 
ſell them, like cattle, in a market; force them 
away from their country and friends to remote 
regions, from which they never return ; ſcourge 
them for the ſlighteſt faults, and even put them 
to death on frivolous pretences. With what a 
multitude of diſguſting ideas, in the mind of 
this negro, muſt the European complexion be 


| zfſociated ; and, with how many agreeable ones, 


fis own! Is it not, then, as natural for him, 


| © have that predilection for African features, 


which we have for thoſe of Europe, —as long, at 


| leaſt, as he remains in his own country? For, if 
he were to live among us, and to be treated with 

1 „ 0 LE ; 
that humanity, which, as a man, and as a ftran- 


ger, he has a right to demand, and will certainly 


iccelye, from every Chriſtian, his diſlike to our 
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lineaments and colour would gradually abate, 
becauſe they would ſoon come to be aſſociated 
with many pleaſing images. Cuſtom has, in- 
deed, a very powerful influence, in determining 
our notions of beauty. The natives of a certain 
province among the Alps are diſtinguiſhed by an 
extraordinary ſwelling under the chin; owing, it 
is ſaid, to the ſnow-water which they are obliged 
to "RATE a great part of the year; and there, we 
are told, that none are accounted handſome, but 
they whoſe chins hang down upon the breaſt. 


SECT, 


T. 
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rw. 


Origin of our Ideas of Beauty, — in COLOUR, — 
in FIGURE, — in ATTITUDE, — in MOTION, — 
partly accounted for, from the Influence of Gal 
tom, as an aſſociating Principle. — Beauty of 
Countenance — Standard of Beauty. 


Said, that, in determining our notions of 
Beauty, Cuſtom has a very powerful influ- 
ence, It might have been ſaid, more explicitly, 
that © from aſſociations founded | in habit, many, 
« or perhaps moſt, of thoſe pleaſing emotions 
* are derived, which accompany the percep- 
« tion of what ih things viſible is called Beauty: 
ce thoſe COLOURS, FIGURES, GESTURES, and Mo- 
TIONS, being for the moſt part accounted 
PEAUTIPUL, which convey to the mind plea- 
ſurable ideas; ; and thoſe ugly, or not beau- 
tiful, which impart ſuggeſtions of an oppo- 
ſite or different nature.” This deſerves a par- 
ticular inquiry, | 


cc 


(c 


FixsT, as to CoLours: It is true, that ſome 
give pleafure, becauſe they affect the mind with 
a lively ſenſation. Gold, and filver, and flowers, 
and gaudy feathers, are admired by children and 
lavages, on account of their hrilliancy. The 
moon 1s to moſt infants a captivating object: I 
have ſeen a boy of fifteen months not a little 
offended, becauſe he could not have it for a 


plaything. 
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plaything. Bright colours naturally draw atten- 
tion. To look at burning coals is hurtful to 
ſight: yet few, even of thoſe who know this, 
can keep from ſtaring on the fire.—It is alſo 
true, that ſome colours are accounted beautiful, 

becauſe they cheriſh the organ of ſight, as green; 
or. becauſe they have that character which we 
term delicacy, and yield a ſenſation at once lively 
and gentle, as pale red, and light blue; or be- 
cauſe they are ſuppoſed to be emblemarical of 
moral qualities, as ſcarlet, blue, and white, 
which we ſometimes conſider as the ſymbols of 
valour, conſtancy, and innocence.—Ir is further 
admitted, that colours, which look as if they 
were ſtained or ſullied, or which are fo mixed, 
or ſo indefinite, that we ſcarce know what name 
to give them, are not generally admired ; on 
account, perhaps, of the dulneſs or ambiguity 
of the ſenſation wherewith they affect us. Thoſe 
gradations, however, and ſhades of colour, that 
appear in flowers, in the plumage of the pea- 
cock and other birds, in the rainbow, in the 
li evening and morning ſky, and in many natural 
objects, are wonderfully beautiful; when they lo 
melt away into one another, that, though we dil- 

cern the change, we cannot mark the boundary, 

But in theſe caſes, it is not ſo much the mere de- 
licacy or ſplendour of the colours that charms the 
eye, as that inimitable art (if I may ſo exprels 
myſelf) with which they are blended, and which 
inſpires every beholder with leaſing admiration, 
| as far ſurpaſling the higheſt efforts of human dex- 
I i terity. Outward circumſtances, too, mult have 
i ſome effect. The calmneſs of an evening, and 
Meg the freſhneſs of a morning ſky, the magnificent 
* concave of heaven, the fragrance of the "flowers 
| 
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and the glorious arch-of the rainbow, make us 
contemplate 
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adorn each other: and we love the beauty more, 
on account of the greatneſs or goodneſs; and 
admire the greatneſs and approve the goodneſs 
more, on account of the beauty. Virtue itſelf, 
ſays Virgil, appears to advantage in a beautiful 
ö perſon“. 


C3Vꝝoç In fact, the beauty of colours depends fo 
id much on the ideas with which they may happen 
V to have been aſſociated by cuſtom, that the ſame 
. colour ſhall be beautiful in one object, and in 
e another ugly, for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
nin the one it brings along with it ſome pleaſing, 
and in the other ſome painful, recollection. 
ſe Greenneſs in the fields is beautiful; becauſe it 
at conveys to the beholder many ſweet ideas of 
i- WW fragrance, and plenty, and happy ſeaſons, as 
ne well as becauſe ic refreſhes the organ of ſight: 
al but in the human countenance the ſame colour 
ſo would ſtrike with horror, by ſuggeſting a great 
il variety of diſagreeable thoughts. The liquid 
. vermilion of the lips, and the © purple light of 
je- * love” that illuminates the cheek of youth, we 
he admire as the ſigns of health, innocence, viva- 
els city, and warm affection; but if the ſame ideas 
ich had been ſuggeſted by white cheeks and white 
on, lips, we ſhould certainly have given the prefe- 
ex- rence to theſe. The glow of a bluſh is en- 
ave chanting; as it betokens modeſty and gentle- 
and WF "eſs: but the ſame colour, if known to be the 
ent | 

er, WE * Gratior et pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. En. 5. 
vs 444. 
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contemplate their colours with particular delight. 
For where beauty of colour is united with ele- 
gance, or dignity of form, or with any other 
agreeable circumſtance, theſe qualities mutually 
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effect of violent paſſion, would for a time diveſt 
the fineſt face in the world of more than half 
its charms. The rainbow, if believed to be a 


ſure preſage of plague or hurricane, would be a 
tremendous phenomenon: and an image, like 


that which occurs to the frantick Lear, 


To have a thouſand with red burning ſpits 
Come hiſſing in upon them, - 


would be equally brilliant and horrible. 


Female cheeks, flaming with artificial red, 
cannot {ure have any intrinſick grace; and are 
far from recommending themſelves by conco- 
mitant ideas of delicacy, purity, or ſweetneſs : 
yet in the eye of a French petit maitre they are 
delightful and divine; becauſe to him they ſug- 
geſt the moſt tranſporting idea he can conceive, 
that of being in the faſhion, To the ſame cauſe 
may be imputed the continuance of this, and 
the like practices in ſavage life. I ſay the con- 
tinuance ; for ſuppoſe, that among barbarians 
they took their riſe from ſome remote views to 

ublick good, and might have been at firſt in- 

tended, partly to defend the ſkin from inſects, 
and partly to render the human viſage terrible to 
an enemy. And that the ſame cut and colour 
of face, which had been found uſeful in keeping 
flies and foes at a diſtance, ſhould be thought 
honourable, and become faſhionable, will not 
appear ſtrange to thoſe, who know the power of 
habit in forming aſſociations. | 


The Romans, when they had attained the age 
of manhood, were much employed in the exer- 
ciſes of the field. Their ſummer was very hot, 
and, unleſs when in arms, they ſeldom wore 
| | any 


W 
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any covering on the head, Hence we may 
imagine, that at Rome the complexion of the 


one ſex would differ exceedingly from that of 


the other; as the women were ſubject to a ſtrict 
economy, and did not often appear in publick. 
Accordingly, Cicero declares, that maſculine 
grace or dignity conſiſts in that ſort of com- 
plexion which betokens habitual exerciſe; and 
which in that climate we may ſuppoſe to have 
been a dark brown, approaching to the mulatto 
colour. A fairer hue would no doubt have been 
offenſive to that manly people; as intimating 
effeminacy, and idleneſs. Yet, in regard to 
beauty of complexion in women, the Roman 
notions did not differ from ours. This might be 
proved from many paſſages in the antient au— 
thors, particularly from Virgil's charming pic- 
ture of the bluſhing Lavinia; whom he compares 


to pure ivory tinged with purple, and to white 


lillies glowing with a ruddy light reflected from 
roſes*, Where cuſtoms are uniform, men will 
differ but little in their ſentiments concerning 
beauty; becauſe the ſame appearances of the 
human body will ſuggeſt nearly the ſame ideas. 


SECONDLY ; PerfeCtion and ſkill are always a- 
oreeable; and whatever ſuggeits them to the 
mind muſt be ſo too; and, if viſible, is entitled 
to be called Beautiful or Elegant. I know not, 
whether it is not for this reaſon, that Ficurts ſo 
compleat as circles, ſquares, ellipſes, equilateral 
triangles, hexagons, &c. impreſs. us with the 
notion of beauty. Certain it is, that the more 
accurately they are drawn, the more beautiful 
they appear. 


Cicero de off. lib. i. $ 36. Virg. Eneid. xii. 67. 
Were 
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Were we to conſider any two. of ſuch figures, 


a ſquare, for example, and a circle, or a cube 


and a globe, ſimply as they are in themſelves, 
and without regard to their colour, ſubſtance, or 
uſe, we might be at a loſs to determine, which 
of the two excelled in beauty. But when we 
ſee them in furniture, or in architecture, that 
matter will be decided according to the ideas 
of wiſdom or folly, of convenience or incon— 
venience, which they convey to the mind. Make 
a ſphere the baſe, and a cube the upper end, of 
a pillar; and we are offended with the impro— 
priety: for ſuch a column cannot ſtand, and the 
deſigner muſt have been a fool. Reverſe the po- 
ſition of the figures; and make the cube a pe- 
deſtal, and put the ſphere on the top; and, if 
the other parts be in due proportion, we ac- 
knowledge the whole to be beautiful, becauſe it 
is convenient, and does ſome honour to the ar- 
chitect. Even a prepoſterous combination, like 
what is here ſuppoſed, will pleaſe, when it 1s 
contrived ſo as to convey, in the way of allegory, 
a good moral meaning. Fortune, repreſented 
as a female ſtanding on a ſphere, is an expreſ- 


five emblem to denote mutability ; and this we 


allow to be an elegant invention in Cebes, who 
I think is the firſt author that ſpeaks of it. 


Beauty of form is ſaid to depend in part on 
variety and proportion. An equilateral triangle 


is more beautiful, becauſe more regular, than 


a figure of three unequal ſides: and a hexagon 
than a pentagon ; becauſe it has more variety; 
and becauſe the proportion of the angles and 
bounding lines is more immediately diſcernible 
in the former than in the latter. But variety, 


without proportion, or ſome other quality con- 
nected 
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nected with agreeable ideas, is not beautiful; for 


what beauty can there be in a figure of twenty 


unequal ſides? And what is it, that renders Pro- 
portion beautiful, but the pleaſing ideas of fill, 
contrivance, and convenience, which it conveys 
to the mind of the beholder? 


This proportion in things viſible, which is eſ- 
timated by the eye only, and cannot be aſcer- 
rained by meaſure or calculation, is not eaſily 
defined in words. It implies convenience; for no 


proportion is good, that makes a thing incon- 


venient. Ir implies good contrivance ; for what 


is ill-proportioned can hardly be ſaid to be well- 


contrived. And it implies ſuch a coincidence, of 
the part to which it belongs, with the intended 
effect of the whole, as not to hurt the general 
deſign: for, in an elegant work, as the front of 
a building, no part or member will be allowed 
to be in exact proportion, which withdraws our 
attention from the whole, or which we cannot 
contemplate without overlooking the reſt of the 
piece. This laſt character, of the component 
members of any beautiful ſyſtem, is commonly 
called harmony, ſymmetry, or a right adjuſtment 
of parts. Now ſymmetry, good contrivance, and 
convenience are all pleaſing ; and therefore, that 
which comprehends them all muſt be pleaſing; 
and, conſequently, if an object of ſight, beau- 
tiful. Diſproportion, and too much ornament, 
convey the idea of inconvenience and bad taſte ; 
and are, therefore, not beautiful, becauſe to a 
conſiderate mind diſagreeable. 


In beautiful things, Utility is eſſential: for all 
beauty gives pleaſure; and that cannot pleaſe, 
which is plainly uſeleſs, or repugnant to ule. 

With 
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With perfect beauty of form, and of colour, the 
greateſt utility is often united, in the works of 
nature. In them too, it has been remarked b 

an elegant writer, that what we conſider as ſtrik- 
ingly beautiful is for the moſt part ſmooth in the 
ſurface, and rather below the ordinary ſize, than 
above it. A craggy mountain 1s a ſublime ob- 
ject, and its crags may add to its ſublimity; but 
a beautiful hill is, or appears to be, ſmooth, 
The ſtatue of Minerva muſt be tall, dignity being 
her character; but a gigantick Venus would be 


abſurd; that of Medici 1s little more than five 


feet *. 


Now, whence comes 1t, that ſmoothneſs, and 
moderate ſmallneſs, ſhould enter into our idea 
of beauty? Is it not, becauſe the effect of beau- 
ty is, to compole, as that of ſublimity is, to ele- 
vate the foul; and becauſe what is ſmooth, and 
what is not large, conveys a notion of eaſe, and 
manageableneſs, and ſoftneſs, which tend as et- 
fectually to ſettle the mind, as the idea of valt- 
neſs and difficulty tends to rouſe it? | 


* In the following paſſage, 


Taha jactabam, et furiata mente ferebar ; 

Cum mihi ſe, non ante oculis tam clara, videndam 
Obtulit, et pura per noctem in luce refulſit. 

Alma Parens, confeſſa Deam, qualiſque videri 
Cælicolis, et QUANTA ſolet Eneid. ii. 588. 


ZEneas, or Virgil inſinuates, that Venus, when ſhe conde- 
ſcended to become viſible to mortals, aſſumed a ſmaller form, 
than when ſhe appeared among the Gods. And for this there 
was good reaſon. Her etherial kindred were much mightier, 
and conſequently taller, than her friends in the lower world ; 
and a Venus, adapted to the terreſtrial taſte, would have 


been thought too diminutive by the lofty inhabitants of 


Olympus. | 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, moderate ſize, and an even ſurface, 
are favourable to ſimplicity; which is ſoothing 
to our nature, becaule it promotes an eaſy and 
perfect comprehenſion of things. We are pleated, 
when we readily and thoroughly underſtand ; for 
this makes us think well of our own faculties ; 
but to be perplexed and puzzled, is tireſome, 
and mortifying. In elegance of almoſt eve- 
ry ſort, of manners, of language, of muſick, 
of architecture, of attitude, and of drapery, 
Simplicity is indiſpenſable *. It is perhaps of all 
graces the moſt difficult to acquire by art, 
(for ſome have it from nature); and it is that, 
which to an uncorrupted taſte yields the moſt 
durable ſatisfaction. In feminine attire, neat 
ſimplicity is juſtly conſidered by Horace F, as a 
moſt captivating circumſtance, 


Of beautiful animals, and of the moſt beauti- 
ful parts of animals, the figure is generally 
bounded by curves, rather than by ſtraight lines ; 
except where theſe laſt may be neceſſary to ſtrength 
or convenience. Were the human body, or were 
the breaſt and back of a horſe, a dove, or any 
other well-ſhaped animal, to terminate on all 
fides in right lines and angles, inſtead of that 
flowing curve which winds fo gracefully around 


them, every one muſt be ſenſible, that the beau- 


ty of ſhape would be entirely deitroyed. The 
peculiar curvature of this winding line is not 
eaſily deſcribed in words. Hogarth, in the fi- 


gures that illuſtrate his Analyſis of Beauty, has 


* Eflay on Poetry and Muſick, Part i. chap. 6. ſe&. 2. 
13 | 


t Od. i. 5, 
made 
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made 1t obvious to the eye, by many ingenious 
contrivances. 


Suppole a feries of curves; the firſt bent 


like the letter S in the Roman printed character, 


or like two femicircles of the ſame radius run- 


ning into ane another with oppoſite convexities; 


—to proceed gradually, with a leſs and leſs de- 


gree of Rexure, till the curve almoſt diſappear 


in a right line :—it ſeems to be in the middle be- 


tween the firſt and this laſt, that the waving line 
I ſpeak of 1s to be found. 


Now I am inclined to think, that, on the 


principles here adopted, a good reaſon may be 
given for our preferring this curve in animals, 
and eſpecially in the human frame; and, con- 
ſequently, for our being pleaſed with it in ſuch 
other things, as may aſſume it without incon— 
venience. It is the medium, between a defect 
and an exceſs; between too much plumpneſs and 
too little; between that luxuriancy of ſubſtance, 
which conveys the idea of unwieldineſs or weak- 
neſs, and that ſcantineſs which is generally 
known to accompany decay. In infants, theſe 
curves are too much bent, on account of the 
redundancy of fleſh compared with the ſmallneſs 
of the fize; in old-age, they are bent too little, 
and approach to right lines, on account of the 
defect of moiſture; in the prime of life, they 
are neither the one nor the other, but a middle 
between both, This ſhape, therefore, is by cul- 
rom afipciated in our minds with the idea of 
that period, when the bodily powers are molt 
compleat, and equally remote from infirmity an 
the one hand, and imperfection on the other. 
Surely it is nat wonderful, that a form, which 
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conveys the notion of youth, and conſequently | 


of joy and hope, of health, ſtrength, and acti- 
vity, and of generous and warm affections, ſhould 
pleaſe more, and for that reaſon be accounted 
more beautiful, than thoſe other forms, that con- 
vey ideas of inſufficiency, and feebleneſs, or of 
decay, deſpondence, and melancholy. 


I mean not to inſinuate, that the body of an 
infant, and that of an old man, are equally re- 
mote from the ſtandard of perfect beauty. In- 
fancy has its peculiar charms; and every feeling 
heart knows them to be irreſiſtable. Innocence, 
helpleſneſs, playfulneſs, freſhneſs of conſtitution 
and of colour, with the conſideration that it is 
advancing to maturity, all conſpire to recom- 
mend infancy to our love, by ſuggeſting a thou- 


| (and delightful ideas: whereas a human body 


emaciated with age, can boaſt of none of thoſe 


charms; and, inſtead of complacency and hope, 


calls forth the painful paſſions of regret and 
ſorrow. 


But let me correct myſelf. This is an idea of 
decrepitude, rather than of old age. The laſt 
period of life, like the evening ſky, is often diſ- 
tinguiſned by a luſtre, not dazzling indeed, nor 
ardent, like the ſplendour of noon, but no lefs 
pleaſing to a contemplative mind. A freſh old 
age, with chearfulneſs, good ſenſe, and a good 
conſcience, though it cannot be called the love- 


— 


, lieſt, is however the moſt venerable, of all ter- 
| reſtrial things. | 


The curve of beauty is not in every caſe beau- 


| titul, Nothing indeed is ſo, that neceſſarily 
brings diſagreeable thoughts. If the horſe were 
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as ſlow as the ſnail, we ſhould be leſs inclined to 

_ admire his ſhape, than to nauſeate his unwieldy 
magnitude. If pillars twiſted into this winding 
form were ſo ſlender as to raiſe a ſuſpicion of 
weakneſs, their fine outlines would not prevent 
our diſapprobation. Hogarth's admiration of 
this curve ſeems to have been exceſſive. He 
takes every opportunity to introduce it: and 
hence it has been remarked of his pictures, that 
they want that firmneſs and ſtability, which is pro. 
duced by right lines, and which, when neceſſary 
or convenient, is always to be ſeen in the works 
of nature. | 


Few appearances in the animal world are more 
pleaſing, than a horſe of high mettle running at 
full ſpeed, his mane and tail ſtreaming in the 
wind, with none of thoſe trappings that betoken 
ſervitude, and not disfigured by the prunings of 
barbarous art: we admire the ſhape and the mo- 
tion; we ſympathiſe (if I may ſo ſpeak) with 
the animal's conſciouſneſs of freedom and inde- 
pendence ; and, if we have any thing of a pain- 
ter's eye, we are ſtruck with the waving lines 
that predominate ſo remarkably in his figure, 
All this we call beautiful, becauſe we are pleaſed 
with it: and it pleaſes, chiefly becauſe it inti— 
mates many agreeable conſiderations of youth, 
ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and other qualities, which 
are valuable in themſelves, and particularly uſe- 
ful in this noble creature. What we call beauty 
in a cow, is a different thing. That ſort of 
beaſt, if ſhaped like a horſe, would not pleaſe; 
firſt, becauſe it would appear unnatural, which 
is an offenſive idea; and, ſecondly, becauſe it 
would give us no reaſon to expect thoſe good 
qualities, for which a cow is valued, In diffe- 
- rent 
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rent ſpecies of viſible things, therefore, beauty 
is not the ſame. But in every ſpecies, that form 
will be accounted beautiful, which raiſes in the 
beholder ideas of perfection, uſefulneſs, and 
other endearing qualities. | 


May not, then, our approbation and our diſ- 
approbation, of particular animal ſhapes and 
figures, be accounted for, upon this principle ; 
that, by long habit, we have learned, that ſome 
are connected with agreeable, and others with 
diſagreeable circumſtances ? Previouſly to ſome 
knowledge of the nature of any animal, or ſome 
conjectures in regard to it, we ſhould not pro- 
bably determine any thing concerning the beauty 
of its figure*, : | 

Vol: E L In 


* A great artiſt and an excellent writer accounts for the 
pleaſure we take in beautiful forms or figures, upon this 
principle, that our minds are more accuſtomed to them than 
to any other. His theory is as follows: We could not 
«« perceive the beauty of any animal till we were acquainted 
with ſeveral animals of the ſame kind. Had we never ſeen 
more than one human face, we ſhould not have been in a 
condition to ſay, whether in reſpect of the ape of the fea- 
tures it were beautiful or otherwiſe: and the more we 
are accuſtomed to view a variety of forms of any particular 
5 fort, horſes, ſtatues, houſes, &c. the better judges we be- 
come of that ſort of beauty. Now, ſays our Author, 
Beauty is that, which nature ſeems always to intend, and 
which is actually produced oftener than any one form of 
*© ugiineſs. A ftraight noſe, for example, is more frequent- 
* ly ſeen, than any one curvature of that part; and more 
frequently occurs to our fancy, becauſe every deviation 
from it puts us in mind of it. 'That ſhape, therefore, of 
the noſe we account the moſt beautiful; or, in other words, 
that ſhape gives us the greateſt pleaſure, becauſe it is 
* moſt familiar to our eyes and imagination.” See the 
eighty- ſecond paper of The 1dler, 
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In the article of dreſs, our notions of beauty, 
as elſewhere obſerved, depend much upon cuſ- 
tom. What is moſt faſhionable appears to com- 
mon eyes moſt beautiful *. But are there no fixed 
principles of beauty in dreſs? Are not the Greek 
and the Roman draperies allowed to be more 
graceful than our modern French garb ? 


They are ſo. For they abound more in the 
flowing curve above-mentioned : and for this 
reaſon, and becauſe they are more ſimple and ma- 
nageable than our attire, they comply more eaſily 
with the natural bendings and outlines of, the 
fineſt animal form we know, the human body; 
and of courſe ſhew it to greater advantage. Our 
dreſſes diſguiſe, and often disfigure, the body; 
confound the proportion which one part bears to 
another; and preſent to the eye a multitude of 
ſharp angles and right lines, ſuch as we know are 
not to be ſeen in any elegant animal figure. We 
are however reconciled to them on ordinary occa- 
fions : but in ſtatues they appear ridiculous ; and 
therefore a good ſtatue mult be either naked, or 
dreſſed in the Greek or Roman, or ſome other 


This ingenius theory is not inconſiſtent with mine, though it 
reſolves the philoſophy of beauty in form or ſhape into a ſimp- 
ler and more general principle. It is, no doubt, natural for us 
to contract a liking to what we have been accuſtomed to, even 
when in itſelf indifferent. Many of the brutes do ſo. An 
apartment in which J had lived without uneaſfineſs for a few 
weeks, I could never leave without ſome degree of concern. 
That for this reaſon merely, and independently on agreeable 
aſſociations, we ſhould prefer thoſe forms that are moſt fami- 
liar to the mind, I ſee no reaſon to deny. Thus far I acquieſce 
in the author's theory. And I preſume it will be granted, in 
favour of mine, that a ſlight liking thus contracted at fir, 
would by ſubſequent aſſociations of a pleaſing nature be im. 
proved into a ſtronger attachment, and ſo beſtow additional 
charms on the captivating form. 


* See the preceding Section. 
graceful 
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graceful faſhion *. The ſame thing holds true of 
thoſe painted portraits, in which permanent ele- 
gance is more ſtudied than exact likeneſs. We 
are ſure, that the figure of the human body will 
always pleaſe,” on account of the many agreeable 
thoughts it muſt ever preſent to the human mind. 
Thoſe dreſſes that diſguiſe it leaſt will, therefore, 
have a chance to be moſt frequently, and longeſt 
in faſhion; and muſt, by conſequence, in ſta- 
tues, and other imitations, that are intended for 
the publick eye, and to laſt many years, be pre- 
ferable to ſuch forms of attire as are likely to 
have only a tranſient vogue, and to derive thar 
more from cuſtom and prejudice, than from any 
intrinſick excellence, or natural propriety. 


As far as the beauty of attire depends upon its 
ſuitableneſs to perſons and characters, the cuſtom 
of the country muſt pais for the ſtandard. Differ- 
ent dreſſes belong to different ſexes, ranks, and 
profeſſions. In all countries, where variety of 
dreſs was attainable, this notion has ever prevail- 
ed. A man in a woman's garb is an uncouth fi- 
gure: clergymen and ſoldiers are known by the 
cut, as well as by the colour, of their cloaths: 
and the ſame apparel, which is becoming in a 
country maid, would be unſeemly in a lady of 
rank appearing in her own character. In all theſe 
matters, we are offended, when the common 
rules are not obſerved. 


And for this there is good reaſon. He who 
endeavours to introduce a change in the garb that 
cuſtom has appropriated to his profeſſion, ſex, and 
age, muſt have his mind very much ſet upon tri- 


* Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick, Part i. chap, 3. 
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fles; and think, either that he is wiſer than other 
men, or that his eminerice entitles him to diftin. 
_ bimſelf in this way. Alterations in the 
aſhion of dreſs muſt indeed happen, as the world 
is now conſtituted; but that man is a fop, who 
would wiſh them te happen by his means. Nay, 
he 1s worſe than a fop, if, by attempting an un- 
neceſſary change, he give offence to thoſe whom 
it is his duty to pleaſe; and ſo make himſelf leſs 
uſeful in ſociety than he ought to be. I wiſh this 
hint may be of uſe to ſome young clergymen 
whom I have heard of. 


TrirDLy. Beauty of GEs Trunk is not confined 
to any one ſtate of the body. The erectneſs of the 
Apollo Belvidere; the leaning attitude of the 
Antinous; and the bending, ſhrinking form of 
the Venus of Medici, are all very beautiful, 
The firſt conveys the Ideas of majeſty, activity, 
and ſtrength ; the ſecond of compoſure, acqui- 
eſcence, and eaſe; and the third, of conſcious 
beauty united with modeſty. It is our knowledge 
of the influence of human thoughts upon the hu- 


man body, that enables us to diſcern theſe mean- 


ings in thoſe attitudes: and as all theſe ideas are 
extremely pleaſing, the ſtatues that ſuggeſt them 
muſt be equally ſo. To which I may add, that, 
in theſe figures, perfe& beauty of form is united 
with gracefulneſs of attitude; and the one heightens 
the other : we admire the ſhape on account of the 


attitude, and the attitude on account of the ſhape; 


and both the one and the other we admire on account 
of thoſe delightful ideas, with which they are aſſoci- 
ated in our Imagination. Beſides, each of the 


attitudes in queſtion is natural, and ſuch as a 


well- 
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well-formed human body may continue in, 
without pain, for a conſiderable time. 


For it may in general be remarked, that no hu- 
man geſture can be beautiful, which conveys any 
diſagreeable idea of infirmity, unwieldineſs, re- 
ſtraint, or affectation, Many of thoſe ſteps in the 
minuet, and other dances, which one cannot at 
firſt perform without fome danger of falling, 
ſeem to me rather to ſurpriſe, becauſe they are 
difficult, than to pleaſe, becauſe they are grace- 
ful, Figures finically contraſted, in which the 
eyes ſeem to point one way, and the reſt of the 
body another, and the left leg is an exact coun- 
terpart to the right arm, and the left arm to the 
right leg, and the very fingers appear to be at 
variance each with its neighbour, are too artifici- 
al, and have too much the air of reſtraint, to 
pleaſe thoſe who love nature and ſimplicity. They 
were however much affected by the French paint- 
ers of the laſt age: but we do not find this affec- 
tation in the pictures of Reynolds; and in his 
Diſcourſes he has particularly cautioned the ſtu- 


dent againſt it, 


Nor can that be a beautiful attitude, which is 
incongruous to the action, or ſentiment, by which 
it is ſuppoſed to be produced. A human figure 
leaning againſt a pillar, and yet perfectly upright, 
would not pleaſe ; becauſe we know that ſuch a 
thing cannot be, without conſtraint and pain. 
Archers ſtooping, while they draw the bow to ſhoot 
their arrows to a great diſtance, would ſuggeſt 
che idea of infirmity, or want of {kill ; bur, if 
chey were taking a near aim, that poſture would 
not be unſeemly. An erect carriage of the body 
often convenient, and generally profitable to 

health; 
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health; but is graceful only when it is ſvited to 
the emotion that is ſuppoſed to be in the mind, 
It becomes a ſoldier in arms, becauſe it accom- 
panies, and betokens, elevation of mind; it be- 
comes a perſon, whoſe rank and abilities entitle 
him to have a ſenſe of his own dignity ; it becomes 
any man, or any woman, who is provoked to ex- 
ert a laudible indignation ; and it is becoming in 
thoſe motions and dances, that are intended to 
ſhew the human ſtature and ſhape to advantage; 
but, as the concomitant of modeſty, humility, 
reſpect, intreaty, compaſſion, or ſorrow, or even 
of indolence, compoſure, or the deſire of reſt af- 
ter fatigue, it would be offenſive, becauſe unna- 
tural, | 
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I diſtinguiſh here between Expreſſion and Beau- 
ty. Conſtrained, and even painful attitudes, may 
be very expreſſive ; ; and as ſuch are approved of: 
but, though we call them well-imagined, well- 
executed, and natural, we cannot in ſtrict lan- 
guage call them beautiful. Such are thoſe of 
Laocoon and his ſons, ſtruggling with ſerpents, 
and with the pangs of death. Such is that of the 
wounded gladiator ; which ſo emphatically marks 
the laſt effort of nature, and the Jaſt moment of 
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life. And ſuch is the poſture of the flave, who : 
is ſuppoſed to liſten to the ſecret talk of conſpi. ; 
rators : he cannot continue in it without pain ; and i 
yet the eagerneſs of his attention, and the fear of : 
loſing one ſingle whiſper, or of being averhearc, A 
will not permit him to change 1 it. f 

FougxTEHLIV. Beauty and nn of 4 
Moriox are not eaſily deſcribed in words: but 0 
will, 1 believe, be found, the one to pleaſe, the s 


other to diſpleaſe, on account chiefly of certain 
agreeavic 
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agreeable ideas ſuggeſted by the former, and of 
certain diſagreeable ones aſſociated with the lat- 


ter. 


Motions, that imply eaſe, with ſuch an arrange- 
ment and proportion of parts in the moving ob- 
ject, as give reaſon to think, they may continue 
for ſome time without injury to it, are generally 
pleaſing; at leaſt in animals; eſpecially when they 
betoken a ſort of perfection ſuited to the nature 
of the animal. Bot motions, that betray infir- 
mity, unwieldineſs, imperfection, or the appear- 
ance of danger, cannot be called beautiful, be- 
cauſe they convey unpleaſing ideas. A ſtrong and 


lender young man in the race, or a high- mettled 


horſe or greyhound at full ſpeed, preſents an 
image of the former kind: and the jumping and 
capering of an ox or cow; the flouncing of a 
large fiſh thrown on the land; the waddling ſteps 
of an infant that alarms us every moment with 
the fear of its falling, and the walk of a man 
crippled by labour, gout, or old age, or rendered 
ſluggiſh by corpulency, are examples of the lat- 


« 


ter, 


think it is Rouſſeau, who obſerves, that, in 
running, a woman has nothing of that grace, 
which attends her on other occaſions. Perhaps 
the jutting out of her elbows, the natural effect of 
her endeayouring with lifted hands to ſecure the 
moſt delicate part of the female frame, may give 
to her motion the appearance of timidity and con- 
ſtraint. Or perhaps ſhe may ſeem to fail in this 
exerciſe, merely becauſe, according to our man- 
ners, ſhe cannot be much accuſtomed to it. 
Ovid ſays, that Daphne's beauty was heightened 
by her running; but he accounts for it, without 
any 
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any contradiction to this philoſophy*. Virgil, 
in celebrating the ſpeed of Camilla, ſays not a 
word of the gracefulneſs of her motion. F 


The former poet affirms, in his Art of Lovef, 
that Venus was ſtill graceful, even, when, for the 
amuſement of a friend, ſhe uſed to tate off the 
the limping gait of poor old Vulcan. Perhaps 
it might be ſo. Such mimickry in ſo lovely a 
lady would convey an idea, not of infirmity, bur 
of playfulneſs. Yet in mere mortal beauties ! 
apprehend that mimickry is not very becoming; 
becauſe there is ſomething vulgar in it. For no 
power of outward charms will reconcile a diſcern- 
ing eye to any motion, or any ſort of behaviour, 
though known to be aſſumed, which betrays in- 
delicacy, or want of taſte, So that, withoyt 
ſenſe and virtue, even a beautiful woman, who 
aſpires to general admiration, has a very difficult 
part to act. But where theſe are united in an ele- 
gant form, we ſay, with the poet, | 


Illam, quicquid agit, quequo veſtigia flectit, 
Componit furtim, ſubſequiturque decor. || 
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which, though not eaſily tranſlated, may be thus 
paraphraſed : © Wherever ſhe moves, Grace at- 
ce tends her; whatever ſhe does, Grace, without 
<« the appearance of art or deſign, adjuſts her 
e form, and regulates all her motions.” 
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The heaving of unbroken waves in the fea is 
beautiful; perhaps on account of their ſmooth- 
neſs, uniformity, and eaſy curvature, ſuggeſting 
the idea of vaſt agitation without difficulty: 


* Metam. 1. 527. + ZEneid. vii. $10. t Lib. it. 
370. Tüiballus. Eleg. iv. 7. ö : 
& | EC is which 
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which for many obvious reaſons muſt be more a- 
greeable, than a ſluggiſh or weak exertion with 
turbulence. A ſhip's progreſs, through a ſwel- 
ling, but not tempeſtuous ocean, 1s alſo extremely 
beautiful : for it fills the mind with many plea- 
fing images; the boldneſs, the ſkill, and the ſe- 
curity of the mariner; the perfection of that me- 
chaniſm, which is not endangered by ſo mighty 
an effort; and the advantages of navigation and 
commerce. And in both caſes, the ſublimity 
conſpires with the beauty of the objects to 
heighten the pleaſure of the beholder. The en- 
raged Atlantick, riſing in mountains, is ſublime, 
in the higheſt degree, and would yield a pleaſ- 
ing aſtoniſhment to one who could ſee it with- 
out fear“; but conveys too many ideas of dan- 
ger and difficulty, to produce that ſoothing and 
chearful delight, which attends the contempla- 
tion of what is beautiful. 


A flag or ſtreamer hanging without motion, 
being emblematical of inactivity, is not beau- 
tiful; except ſo far as it may pleaſe by the glare 
of the colours, or by ſuggeſting the idea of 
calmneſs and reſt. But flags and ſtreamers, flying 
in the wind, gratify the eye by the varying 
ſhades of colour, and by their eaſy volubility ; 
and affect the imagination with many agreeable 
ideas of buſy life, and military ſplendour. Dryden 
has expreſſed this with a pleaſing and pictureſque 
extravagance; | | | 

The flag aloft ſpread ruMing to the wind, 

And ſanguine ſtreamers ſeem the flood to fire: 


* See Illuſtrations on Sublimity. 
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The weaver, charm'd with what his loom 
deſign'd, 5 
Goes on to ſea, and knows not to retire.* ' 


He ſeems to have been fond of the image; for 
in another place, deſcribing a banner, in which 
the god of war was painted, he ſays, with his 
wonted energy, | 


Red was his ſword, and ſhield, and whole attire, 

And all the Godhead ſeem'd to glow with fire; 

Even the ground glitter'd where the ſtreamer 
flew, 

And the green graſs was died with ſanguine 
hue. 


It is not eaſy to determine, whether the ſublime 
or the beautiful, predominates in this paſſage. 


The plodding pace of a plowman is awkward: 
for it leads us to think of bodily powers impair- 
ed by toil, or not exerciſed to advantage; of 
manners uncultivated; and of other evils at- 
tending, or ſuppoſed to attend, a life of labour 
and penury. But the plowman himſelf is not 
ſenſible of any thing ungraceful in his walk; be- 
cauſe all his friends and neighbours have it, and 
he knows of none better. In fact we ſee, that 
peaſants imitate one another in this reſpect ; and 
that the young and the nimble aſſume of choice 
thoſe motions, which are naturally expreſſive of 
age, infirmity, and wearineſs. 


But far more unſeemly are the ſtrut of the 
ſolemn, and the wriggle of the pert coxcomb: 


* Annus Mirabilis. + Knight's Tale, 


whole 
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whoſe every motion ſhews vanity and affectation, 
wich a nauſeous degree of ſelf- attention and 
ſelf- ſufficiency. 


Cicero, in name of the Stoicks (with whom 


Grace or Dignity conſiſted in a perfect ſameneſs 


of look and of geſture on all occaſions) blames 
every motion, that alters the countenance, quic- 
kens the breath, or betrays any diſcompoſure“. 
But I believe the moſt eager motion would ap- 
pear graceful, if it were underſtood to expreſs a 
good affection: as that of a child, after long 
abſence, ſpringing to the embrace of a parent. 
Nothing will offend the eye, which either warms 
the heart with pleaſing paſſions, or conveys a- 
greeable images ta the fancy. 


The air, and thoſe motions, which in common 
life we call graceful, comprehend many particu- 
Jars, every one of which will on examination be 
found to be aſſociated with, and to convey, 
agreeable ideas of moral, intellectual, or cor- 
poreal excellence, A graceful air implies pre- 
ſence of mind, and a perfect command of the 
body; with a gentle, chearful, and free demea- 
nour, neither encumbered by timidity, nor flut- 
tering into petulance; but preſerving, between 
what is rude and what is finical, between pride 
and abjectneſs, between modeſty and aſſurance, 
that due medium which betokens mildneſs, gene- 
roſity, and ſpirit, a kind attention to others, and 
a forgetfulneſs of one's ſelf; with ſuch other points 
of decorum, as put us in mind of the pleaſing 
ideas connected with elegant converſation, and 
polite manners. And all this muſt appear un- 


Cicero de Off, lib. i. 4 36. ; 
ſtudied 
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ſtudied and habitual; that it may not convey 


any diſagreeable notion of conſtraint or hypo- 
criſy. What is taught in ſchools of exercife is 
chiefly intended to correct, or to prevent, evil 
habits, and to give one the command of one's 
body: but muſt no more be practiſed on the or- 
dinary occaſions of life, than the formal ſtyle of 
declamation is to be intraduced into familiar 
dialogue. 


It is probable, that the antient Greeks and 
Romans excelled us in elegance of motion and 
attitude. For their bodies were kept active by 


continual exerciſe, and were not clogged, as we 


are, with cumberſome apparel: and, beſides, 
they were taught (at leaſt the men were) to fit, 
to ſtand, to walk, and to run gracefully, Yet 
Cicero complains, and we too have cauſe to com- 
plain, that many of the motions practiſed in the 
theatre, and by the maſters of exerciſe, are of- 
fenſive, becauſe too remote from nature and ſim- 


plicity, and unbeſeeming the decorum of the 


manly character.“ 


In the days of heroiſm and fable, goddeſſes 


| were known by their air, and eſpecially by their 


motion. Juno piqued herſelf on her auguſt de- 
„%% | 


Ait ego, que Divum INCEDO regina—Joviſque 
Et ſoror, et conjux— | | 


But 1, who move in majeſty on high, 
Conſort of Jove, and Empreſs of the ſky— 


Cicero de Off, lib, i. 36. 
One 
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One ſees the lofty air, and the ſtately ſtep, with 
which the proud queen of Olympus pronounced 
theſe words. Venus, though not ſo majeſtick a 
erſonage, had however a certain natural walk, 
which ſhe could not fall into, without diſcover- 
ing her rank. When ſhe put off the aſſumed 
character of the Tyrian huntreſs, it was not the 
act of turning away, and diſcloſing the bloom 
of a roſy neck; nor the divine odour breathed 
from her hair; nor her robe flowing down to the 
ground, that made her known even to her own 


fon: but when he ſaw her in motion, then 


— Vera INCESSU patuit Dea. 


The Goddeſs by her graceful walk is known. 


This may ſhow, how highly an elegant air in 
walking was eſteemed by the antients. Indeed it 
is hardly poſſible for the moſt ordinary beholder 
to ſee it without emotion. He who cannot diſ- 
cern a mind in it, muſt however derive pleaſure 
from the harmony of bodily parts, and from the 
eaſe and freedom, the energy and compoſure, 
with which they exert themſelves, 


Dancing is connected with ſo many delightful 
ideas, of youth, health, activity, chearfulneſs, 
and beauty, that the motions commonly prac- 
tiſed in it cannot fail to pleaſe, unleſs accompa- 
nied with ſome peculiarity that conveys a diſ- 
agreeable ſuggeſtion of deformity, want of ſkill, 
affeCtation, impudence, or any other incon- 
gruity. But I need not remark, becauſe it is 
obvious, that the motions of different dancers 
difter exceedingly in reſpe& of grace. Much 
will depend on the comelineſs, good ſhape, and 
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agility of the perſon ; on the eaſe wherewith the 
ſeveral movements and evolutions are performed, 
and on their perfect coincidence with the expreſ- 
ſion and rhythm of the muſick, and with the rules 
of the dance. | 


That all dances are not equally graceful, is no 
leſs obvious. Thoſe that ſhow to advantage the 
motion, ſhape, and activity of the human body, 
are always approved of. But ſome ſteps, as al- 
ready obſerved, particularly in the hornpipe and 
minuet, ſeem to derive a charm rather from their 
difficulty, than from their elegance. The latter 
dance, if J can truſt my own judgment, is not 
ſo graceful in men, as in women; whoſe full 
and flowing attire not only gives dignity to their 
mein, and an eaſy winding curvature to their 

motion, but alſo conceals the inconvenient, and 
(I had almoſt ſaid) diſtorted poſition of the feet. 


Leſt I ſhould get beyond my depth (being no 
great connoiſſeur. in this elegant art) I ſhall 
only obſerve further, that ſome dances pleaſe, 
by uniting regularity with apparent diſorder; 
which yields the gratification of ſurpriſe, and 
conveys a favourable idea of the ſkill, with which 
they are planned and conducted. Some pieces 
of muſick are contrived with a like purpoſe, 
and pleaſe from the ſame principle : as Fugues, 
in which different voices or inſtruments take up 


the ſame air, but not all at the ſame time; ſo 


that one is, as it were, the echo, or an imitation, 
of another. And yet the general reſult is, not 
diſſonance or confuſion, which one would be 
apt to expect, but perfect harmony. This gives 
an agreeable ſurpriſe; and heightens our admi- 

ration 
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ration of the compoſer's ſkill, and of the dex- 
terity of the performers. 


know not, whether any other poet has in ſo 
few words conveyed ſo many charming ideas of 
Beauty, in its ſeveral varieties of colour, ſhape, 
attitude, and motion, as Gray has combined in the 
following image: 


Slow melting ſtrains their Queen's approach 
declare; 
Where' er ſhe turns the Graces homage pay: mm 
With arms ſublime that float upon the air, ic 
In gliding ſtate ſhe wins her eaſy way; I 
O'er her warm cheek, and rifing boſom, move 
The bloom of young defire, and purple light of 


love. j 
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As the human voice is that ſound, which more 1 
directly than any other makes its way, through = 
the ear, to the heart of man; fo that, which i 


) 

| to his eye diſplays the greateſt variety of beauty 1 
„in the narroweſt compaſs, is the human counte- ial 
; WF nance. So ſtrong is our predilection for this 1 
d maſterpiece of nature, that, if the higheſt cre- {pl 
h ated being were to preſent himſelf to our view, [| 
£ we cannot but think he would bear a reſemblance 

ty to © the human face divine.” And hence we 
Sy approve of thoſe fictions in painting and poetry, #| 
Pp WE that deſcribe angels and perſonified virtues in the f 
0 form of beautiful men and women. "| 
Nl 1 
ol I do not ſay, that the pleaſure we take in be- q | 
be holding this wonderful aſſemblage of viſible | 
es WF charms is altogether the effect of aſſociations, a 
u- WWF founded in experience, and eſtabliſhed by habit. | 
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But that it may be partly accounted for, from this 
cauſe, I have no ſcruple to affirm. 


It will, I think, be allowed, that regular fea- 
tures, illuminated by fine colours, would not be 
very beautiful, if they were void of expreſſion, 
nor beautiful at all, if they had a bad expreſſion, 
Or, if ſuch a face could be ſuppoſed capable of 
gaining admirers, it muſt only be among thoſe 
(and many ſuch, indeed, there are) who, not 
having ſagacity to read the ſoul in the counte- 
nance, are no competent judges of human beau- 
ty. On the other hand, homely features that 
expreſs good underſtanding, and a kind, a gen- 
tle, and chearful temper, are never diſagreeable 
to thoſe who can diſcern their meaning, but may 
on the contrary be very agreeable, or even truly 
amiable. | 


Now, previouſly to experience, we ſhould 
not know, what looks are fignificant of good, 
or what of bad mental qualities; nor, con- 
ſequently, would the former convey to us any | 
pleaſing, or the latter any unpleaſing ideas. | 
Nay, previous to experience, we ſhould not 
know, what colour of face accompanies health 
and. youth, or what betokens the contrary ; nor, © 
of courſe, could we have any reaſon for pre- \ 
ferring any one complexion to any other. But l 
having learned, that certain forms, and colours, ſ 


of features, do commonly intimate certain agree- f 
able qualities of mind and body; they become 0 
as cloſely aſſociated in our imagination or me- g 
mory, as the words of a known language are 0 
with the thoughts they ſtand for; ſo that the g 

N 


outward ſign is no ſooner perceived, than the 


In 


idea ſignified preſents itſelf. 
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In proof of this reaſoning, it might be re- 
marked, that perſons, who, from want of years, 
or of natural ſagacity, are not quick-ſighted in 
what relates to the mind, are moſt liable to 
be captivated by regular features, and a glowing 
complexion; while more experienced or more 
penetrating obſervers are not thoroughly pleaſed, 
unleſs where they diſcern thoſe nicer, and more 
ſignificant graces, that ſeem to betoken intellec- 
tual accompliſhments, and moral virtues, 


The moſt ſtriking feature of the face; and 
that to which we moſt frequently direct our view, 
is the eye. This, with the eyelids, the eye- 
laſhes, and the eyebrow, is the chief ſeat of ex- 
preſſion. At this window (as the wiſe man calls 
it) the ſoul is often ſeen in her genuine character; 
even when the porter below (I mean the tongue) is 
endeavouring to perſuade us that ſhe is not within, 
that is otherwiſe employed, or that ſhe is quite a 
different perſon. Smiles and ſadneſs diſplay 
themſelves partly at the mouth; the former by 
raiſing, the latter by depreſſing, the corners of 
it; and yet we might in many caſes miſtake a 
laughing for a weeping countenance, if we did 
not ſee the eye. Indeed this little organ, whe- 
ther ſparkling with joy, or melting in ſorrow ; 
whether gleaming with indignation, or languiſh- 
ing in tenderneſs; whether glowing with the 
ſteady light of deliberate valour, or ſending 
forth emanations of goodwill and gratitude, 
is one of the moſt intereſting objects in the 
whole viſible univerſe. There is more in it; 
than ſhape, motion, and colour; there is 
thought and paſſion; there is life and ſoul ; 
there is reaſon and ſpeech. ——Now, what is 

Vol. I. M it, 
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it, that conſtitutes the beauty of this feature? 
And why are we more pleaſed with ſome appear- 
ances of it, than with others ? 
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Venus ſays, in Shakeſpeare, 
Mine eyes are gray, and bright, and quick in 


turning:“ 
7 8 


that is, are of a dark colour, of a fine water, 
(to take an alluſion from diamonds) and of a 
diverſified expreſſion, | 


A dark-coloured iris may perhaps be naturally 
more pleaſing, than a fainter one ; becauſe it 
forms a more ſtriking contraſt with the white- 
neſs of the ball, and occaſions a more brilliant 
reflexion of the light: and bright colours are, as 
I remarked already, preferred even by children 
ro ſuch as are obſcure. And the motions, and FT 
conſequently the expreſſion, of a blue or a hazel } 
eye, are diſcernible more immediately, more ac- ! 
curately, and at a greater diſtance, than thoſe of 
light-coloured eyes. Thus far I may allow the 
beauty of this organ to be intrinſick and abſo- 
lute; and not to depend on affociated ideas of 
moral, intellectual, or bodily excellence. 


Bur an eye may be dark-coloured, and yet 
not beautiful. If in its motion there be ſuch | fa 
languor, unſteadineſs, or uniformity, as we Sr 
know by experience to accompany a liſtleſs tem- oy 
per, a wandering or bewildered attention, or an 
unvaried ſameneſs or a want of thought, it will 
ſuggeſt unpleaſing ideas, and rather diffatisly, 
than intereſt us. Dark eyes, that ſeem to imply 


* Shakeſpear's Venus and Adonis. 
mental 
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mental deficiency, are even more diſagreeable, 
becauſe more obſervable, than ſuch as with the 
ſame expreſſion have a fainter colour. 


An eye, that is bright, or of a fine water, is 


generally beautiful, if there be nothing offenſive 
in the expreſſion. For it conveys the agreeable 
ideas of perfection, health and ſoundneſs. And 
as lively thoughts and paſſions are obſerved to 
give brilliancy to this organ; ſo that brilliancy, 
wherever it appears, is apt to raiſe in the behol- 
der ideas of vivacity, acuteneſs, chearfulneſs, 
generoſity, and other pleaſing qualities. No won- 
der, then, that it ſhould be accounted beautiful. 


That“ quickneſs in turning,” which the poet 
juſtly imagines to be eſſential to fine eyes, be- 
tokens in the mind a capacity of paſſing readily 
from one thought to another; an agreeable ta- 
lent, when accompanied with good ſenſe; and 
juſt the reverſe of ſullenneſs, inattention, and 
ſtupidity. The fixed and unvaried glare of an 
inexpreſſive cye is frightful. It puts one in mind 
of death, and is ſuch a look as we ſhould expect 


in a ghoſt. So our great poet underſtands it: 
8 D P 


Thou haſt no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes 
Which thou doſt glare with — 


ſays Macbeth to the murdered Banquo. So 
Spenſer, in a paſſage equal to any thing that 
ever was Written 1n deſcriptive poetry : 


On every ſide them ſtood 
The trembling ghoſts, with ſad amazed mood, 
Chattering their iron teeth, and ſtaring wide 
With ſtony eyes.“ 


Fairy Queen, Book i. canto 5. flanza 32. [ 
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In fact the beauty of the eye depends chiefly 
upon its expreſſion. If it convey a favourable 
idea of the mind that gives it animation, we 

muſt be pleaſed with it in the ſame proportion, 
in which we approve the good qualities that ſeem 
to be expreſſed by it, And as eyes may inti- 
mate good mental qualities whatever be their 
colour, ſo eyes of any colour, at leaſt of any 
common colour, may be beautiful, The ex- 
preſſion of ſuch as are dark-coloyred is no doubt 
keener, and more emphatical, than that of others; 
but as agreeable expreſſion is not confined to any 
colour, nor excluded from any. And the ſame 
thing is true of a diſagreeable expreſſion, Eyes 
| of the cleareit water, and beſt colour, will be 
viewed with diſlike, if they be thought to ſpeak 
the language of envy, pride, ſuſpicion, cruelty, 
or folly. | 
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10 The beauty of the other features may be ac- 

1 counted for in the ſame way. White and red 

5 are, no doubt, beautiful in themſelves; and 

| Id marvellous is the delicacy, with which they are 
i blended in a blooming countenance. But, al- 1 
0 though, without ſuch a compoſition of white and | 
4 red, human beauty, according to our notions of 
11 it, cannot be perfect; yet the pleaſure we take ( 
11 in a fine complexion ariſes chiefly (as already 
| obſerved) from the 1deas of youth, health, mo- \ 
It deſty, and gentlenefs, which are its natural al- [ 
4 ſociates. It it were to ſuggeſt to us (as it pro- T 
U bably does to a grown-up negro, when he firlt © 
| ſees it) the idea of imperfection or diſeaſe, ot Y 
| of any thing unnatural in the human frame, ve + 


ſhould turn away from it in diſguſt, 


Of 
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Of the features, conſidered abſtractedly, and 
without regard to the complexion, it may be re- 
marked in general, that what we call regularity 
is accounted beautiful But why is it ſo? It is 
not, becauſe it betokens an even temper, and 
the abſence of thoſe paſſions whereby the fea- 
tures are made irregular ; and becauſe that pro- 
portion, which we moſt approve in the ſeveral 


parts of the face, is found to be the moſt con- 
venient, and conſequently the moſt perfect? 


Every evil paſſion mars in a greater or leſs degree 
the regularity of the features: and if a very large 
noſe were more uſeful than one of a moderate 
ſize, we ſhould certainly prefer the former. A 
feature greatly raiſed above, or diminiſhed below, 
its due proportion ; that is, above or below that 
proportion, which 1s moſt common, and known 
to be moſt convenient, diſpleaſes, by ſuggeſting 
painful ideas of exceſs, or deficiency, diſeaſe, 
or imperfection. | 


A ſmiling countenance is a lovelier object, 
than one agitated with laughter; partly, no 


doubt, becauſe the former is leſs disfigured, and 


the latter cannot continue long without pain; but 
chiefly, becauſe the one diſplays the virtues- of 
good- humour and ſerenity ; whereas the other is 
at beſt only the ſign of merriment, which is no 
virtue at all, and may happen occaſionally to the 
peeviſh and paſſionate, as well as to the good- 
natured and chearful. Some of our Engliſh poets 


call Venus the laughter-loving dame; but Homer 


with better judgment calls her the lady who 
* delights in ſmiles.““ | 


* See an Eſſay on Laughter, Introduction. 
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Every turn of countenance it is pleaſing to 
behold, which betokens good mental qualities. 
But had the laws of nature relating to the hu— 
man phyſiognomy been the contrary of what 
they are, I am inclined to think, that our ideas 
of beauty would have been ſo too. | 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with two obſerva- 
tions.—The firſt ! is, that human beauty is ſo far 
from being (what it is ſaid in the Scotch proverb 
to be) only Skin-deep, that it derives its origin, 
and moſt eſſential characters, frotn the ſoul. 
Moſt people, therefore, may in ſome deg 
quire it, who are willing to cultivate their intel- 
lectual powers, and to cheriſh good affections. 
And without a ſound underſtanding, and a chear- 
ful, benevolent, and gentle diſpoſition, no fineneſs 
of ſhape, delicacy of complexion, or regularity 
of feature, will ever form that genuine beavty, 
which at once pleaſes a diſcerning eye, and cap- 
tivates and ſecures an intelligent mind. What 


ideas do we affix to the terms, a pretty idiot, or a 


handſome termagent? Surely they are not agree- 
able, but very much the contrary. *© Beauty,” 
according to Plutarch, © is the flower and bloſ- 
« ſom of virtue.” It is outwardly ornamental; 


becauſe it is the effect of a generous nature 


operating within. 


I remark, in the ſecond place, that it is not 
ſo indeterminate a thing as many modern philo- 
ſophers imagine. Men may differ in their no- 
tions of beauty, as the object of love or of liking ; 
and certainly will do fo, as Jong as they differ I! 
their cuſtoms, prejudices, paſſions, and capaci- 
ties. Yet a ſtandard of beauty there is, not- 
withitanding. Elſe why ſhould thoſe very ſta— 
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tues be admired as beautiful by us, which were 
the admiration of the antients? And why ſhould 


thoſe ideas of beauty, which Homer, Virgil, and 
Ovid deſcribe with ſo much rapture, be ſo ex- 
atly conformable to our ideas? Andromache 
ſmiling in tears * would be as intereſting an ob- 
ject now, as ſhe was three thouſand years ago: 
and the Venus, and the Lavinia, of the Man- 
tuan poet r, if copied by Reynolds, would till 
be the perfection of feminine grace, and fe- 
minine tenderneſs. X 


That this may be the more apparent, let us 


diſtinguiſh between that ſort of beauty, which 


is adapted to the general taſte ; and thoſe forms 
of it, which gratify the various humours and 
fancies of individuals. 


Individual men and women frequeatly contract 
likings in this way, at which their acquaintance 
wonder: but nobody wonders, that the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Antinous, and the Venus of Me- 
dici, ſhould be regarded with admiration. Juſt 
ſo, one, may prefer the village where one was 
born to every ather; and yet be ſenſible, that in 
real beauty it falls ſhort of a thouſand others. 
The taſte may appear ſingular to thoſe who 
know not the cauſe of the preference: but in 
being charmed with the ſcenery -of Richmond 
or Shooters hill, of Canewood or Taymouth, of 
Loch-lomond or the lakes of Keſwick, there is 
nothing ſingular or ſurpriſing at all. 


* Azxevoy yeanoaon, Hom. II. vi. 484. 
+ Virg. neid. 1. 402. xII. 64. 
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Des Cartes records this partiality for fquinting 
perſons, and has very well accounted for it“. 
And moſt other examples of a particular taſte in 
features, complexion, and ſhape, may be explain- 
en from fimilar principles. If in other reſpects 
we be greatly pleaſed with any perſon, fuch of 

his, or of her peculiarities, as would appear in- 
different, or even ungainly, to others, may be- 
come lovely in our eyes, on account of the many 
agreeable ideas with which in our imagination 
they may be aſſociated. For ſuch reafon I ſup- 
poſe it was, that Anacreon ſpoke (favourably of 
Joined eyebrows; a circumſtance, which has 
puzzled the criticks; who forgetting that this 
poet was a man, and conſidering him only as 
an author, ſeem to have thought that he would 
not-avow any partialities of his own, which were 
not warranted by the general taſte of his age, 
It is no doubt owing to the power of ſimilar aſ- 
ſociations, that ſome men prefer a tall, and ſome 
a ſhorter ſize; ſome, a plump, and ſome, a ſlen- 
der make; ſome a high, and ſome a low fore- 
head; ſome one colour of hair, or of eyes, and 
ſome another. And it is but too common for 
one's taſte to change in theſe and the like par- 

_ ticulars ; according as one's affection happens to 
ſnift from one to another object. ve 


That which I underſtand by beauty adapted 
10 the general taſte, is to be diſtinguiſhed from 
thoſe forms that gratify theſe, and the like, par. 
ticular fancies or partialities. There may indeed 
be a coincidence ; as when one is enamoured of 
a perſon, whom all the world allow to be beau- 
titul : but often they do not coincide ; for one 


* See above, page 126. 
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may 
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may be captivated with qualities that ſeem ami- 
able or admirable to one's ſelf, but not ſo, or 
not equally fo, to others. Certain forms there 
are, and attitudes, and motions, of the human 
body, which give delight to every beholder ; and 
which, though they may not raiſe that fender af- 


fection which one bears to a favourite, would how- 


ever be acknowledged by all to be worthy of ad- 
miration. None, I think, will controvert this, 
who has at any time contemplated a good copy 
of the Venus, or the Apollo ſo often men- 
tioned. | | 


All this it is eaſy to explain upon the princi- 
ples of aſſociation. What is, or appears to be 
perfect, in the human body, muſt pleaſe, as long 
as bodily perfection is more uſeful and more a- 
greeable, than the want of it. And, while vir- 
tue and good underſtanding are held in any 
eſteem among men, every look of the eye, and 
turn of the countenance, muſt give delight, 


which conveys the idea of acuteneſs, good hu- 


mour, modeſty, gentleneſs, affability, genero- 


ſity, and good nature. | 


But has each individual of mankind the ſame 


ideas of bodily and mental excellence? And, if 


not, is it poſſible, that any forms of human 
beauty ſhould be pleaſing to each individual? 


I anſwer, that perceptions may be natural, and 


opinions right, which are not to be found in 


each individual of the human race. To hear, 
and to ſee, are natural; but ſome men have the 
misfortune to be deaf, and ſome to be blind. 
The beſt melodies of Handel are inſipid to one 
who has no muſical ear; but Handle's beſt me- 
lodies 
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lodies are charming for all that. Cleanlineſs, 
as it promotes both health of body and delicacy 
of mind, is undoubtedly preferable to its oppo- 
ſite; and yet the Hottentot may chooſe rather to 
wallow like a beaſt, than to live like a man. 
Nothing brings fuller conviction, than the de- 
monſtrations of Euclid; yer reaſon muſt be 
cultivated a little, before it can comprehend 
them. Without faculties to perceive a thing, 
we cannot judge of it at all; and before ve 
can judge rightly of any thing, the faculties 
by which we perceive it muſt be conſiderably 
improved. 
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Beauty, like other things, cannot without per- 
cipient faculties be perceived; nor accurately per- 
ceived, without improved faculties. Till we have 
feen a variety of human figures, and learned to 
diftinguiſh by the eye thoſe bodily proportions 
that are beſt adapted to the ſeveral bodily func- 
tions, we cannot be competent judges of the 
human ſhape: nor of the human face, unleſs we 
have ſeen many faces, compared them together, 
obſerved how the features and the mind operate 
on each other, traced the connection between 
certain appearances in the countenance and cer- 
tain ſtates of the foul and body; nor, perhaps, 
unlets we have alſo received from nature, (what 
all have not) that peculiar fort of penetration, 
which enables one to judge of the thoughts and 


temper, from the looks and behaviour. 


As one is. leſs or more penetrating, leſs or more 
obſervant, and worſe or better informed, in theſe 
reſpects, one will be leſs or more, what Terence 
calls, Elegans formarum ſpectator, a nice critick 


in beauty. And among perſons, who in theſe 
| reſpects 
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reſpects are all equally accompliſhed, we may 
venture to affirm, that in regard to human beauty 
there will be no material difference of opinion. 


Nor, indeed, in regard to any ſort of beavty. 


Two perſons equally, and well ſkilled in the na- 
ture of the horſe, will not differ in their judg- 
ment of the beauty of that ſort of animal. In every 
ſpecies of viſible things, that are liable to diſor- 
der, and capable of improvement, thoſe forms 
will convey the moſt pleaſing ideas, and conſe- 
quently be accounted the moſt beautiful, which 
ſeem to be moſt perfect, or to come neareſt per- 
fection. But perfection, or the degrees of imper- 
fection, in any individual, can be perceived by 
thoſe only, who underſtand the nature of the 
ſpecies to which it belongs; and of many a ſpe- 
cies the nature cannot be underſtood, except 
by thoſe, whom inborn diſcernment, and exten- 
ve and accurate obſervation, have enabled to 


ſtudy it fucceſsfully, 


So much for the origin of our ideas of 
Beauty. In all caſes, it ſeems poſſible to ac- 


count for them upon the principles of affocia- 


tion, except, perhaps, in that ſingle one, of co- 
lours giving pleaſure, and being called beauti- 
ful, merely becauſe they are bright, or becauſe 
they are delicate, For with bright and delicate 
colours, eſpecially the former, children are de- 
lighted, long before they know any thing of 
elegance in ſhape, motion, or attitude, or can 
form any judgment of the uſefulneſs, perfection, 
or 1mperfe&ion, of things viſible. Yet ſo far 
ſeems our taſte, even for this ſort of beauty, to 
depend upon aſſociation, that no degree of ſplen- 
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dour, or of ſoftneſs, will ever reconcile us to any 
colour, which we know to be the effect, or the 
neceſſary concomitant, of diſagreeable qualities, 


If this inquiry ſhall be thought too long, a; 


an example, let it be conſidered as a digreſſion. 
It is now finiſhed; and II return to my ſubjeR, 


SECT: 


. 


e 


l. 
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re V. 


External Aſſociations, — Recapitulations. 


OME people contract ſtrange habits of, what 
may be called, External Aſſociation. 1 call 

it ſo; becauſe the body is more concerned in it 
than the mind, and external things than ideas. 
They connect a certain action with a certain ob- 
ject, ſo, that without the one they cannot eaſily 
perform the other; although, independently on 
habit, there is no connection between them. I 
have heard of a clergyman, who could not com- 
poſe his ſermon, except when he held a foot- rule 
in his hand; and of one, who, while he was em- 
ployed in ſtudy, would always be rolling between 
his fingers a parcel of peas, whereof he conſtant- 


ly kept a trencher full, within reach of his arm. 


I knew a gentleman who would talk a great deal 
in company, by the help of a large pin, which he 
held between his thumb and fore-finger; but, when 
he loſt his pin, his tongue ſeemed at the ſame in- 
ſtant to loſe its volubility; and he never was at 
eaſe, till he had provided himſelf with another 
implement of the ſame kind. Locke ſpeaks of a 
young man, who, in one particular room where an 
old trunk ſtood, could dance very well; but in any 
other room, if it wanted ſuch a piece of furniture, 
could not dance at all, The Tatler mentions a 


more probable inſtance, of a lawyer, who in his 


pleadings uſed always to be twiſting about his 
finger 
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finger a piece of packthread, which the punſters of 

that time called, with ſome reaſon, the thread of 

his diſcourſe. One day, a client of his had a mind 

to ſee, how he would acquit himſelf without it; 

and ſtole it from him. The conſequence was, thar 

the orator became ſilent in the middle of his ha. 
* Fangue, and the client loſt his cauſe, 


Such examples may be uncommon ; but many 
perſons are to be met with, who have contracted 
fimilar habits. You may ſee a boy, while repeat- 
ing his catechiſm, button and unbutton his coat 
a dozen times; and, when learning to write, 
ſcrew his features unknowingly into a variety of 
forms, as if he meant by the motion of thoſe parts 
to imitate that of his pen. Some men there are, 
who no ſooner bid you good morrow, than they 
thruſt a ſnuff-box into your hand; and ſome can 
hardly either ſpeak or think, without gnawing 
their nails, ſcratching their head, or fumbling in 
their pockets. | 


It ſhould be our care to guard againſt awkward 
habits, and ſuch as make us neceſſarily depen- 
dent on things and places: and we ought to be 
very thankful to thoſe, who by friendly admoni- 
tion would reform ſuch improprieties in our be- 
haviour, For peculiarities, which we cannot diſ- 
cern in ourſelves, may be very glaring, as well 
as ungraceful, in the eyes of others: and there- 
fore, if we will not liſten to advice on theſe points, 
we may in time, and without any bad meaning, 
make ourſelves ridiculous. It has been recom- 
mended to muſicians and others,. who have occa- 
ſion to act, or to ſpeak, in publick, to practiſe 
frequently before a looking-glaſs ; that they may 


correct evil habits by their own judgment. a 
El rule 


— 
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rule is not a bad one; but in all ordinary caſes, 
would rather truſt to the opinion of a judicious 
fiend. For to our own infirmities it is to be 
ſeared that we are often partial, and ſometimes 
blind: and the frequent uſe of the mirror has been 
found, at leaſt in the male ſex, rather to encou- 
rage grimace, than to promote a taſte for ele- 


gance. 


So much for that operation of the human mind, 
which by modern philoſophers has been called 
AE ASSOCTATION OF IDEAS. It is commonly re- 
ferred to the imagination; for which reaſon J 
have ſpoken of it in this place; but, from the ex- 
amples given, it will appear to be owing in part 
to habits affecting the memory, and the outward 


ſenſes. 


The doctrine is not peculiar to modern philo- 
ſophy. Ariſtotle, ſpeaking of Recollection, or 
active remembrance, inſinuates, with his uſual 
brevity, that the relations, by which we are led 
ſrom one thought to another, in tracing out, or 
hunting after (as he calls it) any particular thought 
which does not immediately occur, are chiefly 
three, Reſemblance, Contrariety, and Contiguity *, 
And this enumeration of the aſſociating princi— 
ptes does not differ, in any thing material, from 


OS 
what is here given. I reduced them to five, Re- 


ſemblance, Contrariety, Nearneſs of Situation, the 


relation of Cauſe and Effect, and Cuſtom or Habit. 
Now the three laſt may very well be referred to 
that one which Ariſtotle calls Contiguity. Nearneſs 
of Situation is nothing elſe. In its influence, a 


The paſſage is quoted above. Eſſay on Memory. 
o_ IL 
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Cauſe may be ſaid to be, becauſe it really is, con. 
tiguous to its Effect. And two things or ideas 
cannot be aſſociated by Cuſtom, ſo as that the one 
ſhall introduce the other into the mind; unleſs 
they have, once and again, or once at leaſt, been 
in company together, or thought of at the ſame 


time. 


CHAP, 
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e Hi A P. iii. 


Remarks on Genius. 
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* Memory, we acquire knowledge. By Ima- 

gination, we invent; that is, produce ar- 
rangements of ideas and objects that were never 
4 arranged before. 


By Imagination, 4 in certain colin: we are 
enabled to judge, becauſe qualified to form dif- 
tinet ideas of thoſe things in nature, art, and ſci- 


ence, which exerciſe our reaſon, or call forth our 
affections. 


For, in conformity with modern language, 1 
aſeribed to Imagination two diſtinct, though con- 
genial faculties : « firſt, the power of appre- 
” * hending or conceiving ideas, hmply as they 

fare in themſelves, without any view to their 

* realiry and ſecondly, the power of combining 

*1nto new forms, or aſſemblages, thoſe thoughts, 

© ideas, or notions, waich we may have derived 


« from experience or from information.” 


The talent of i invention, applied to fas pur- 
poſes, is called Genius. Imagination, united 
with ſome other mental powers, and operating 

5 merely as a percipient faculty, in conveying ſuit- 
P. 8 N able 
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able impreſſions of what is elegant, ſublime, or 
beautiful in art and nature is called Taſte. 


I mean not to enter, with any degree of minute- 
neſs, into the analy/is of Faſte and Genius. Nor 
is it neceſſary that I ſhould. That matter has 
been fully and accurately diſcuſſed by an abler 
hand ; I mean, by the learned Dr. Gerard: to 
whoſe writings and converſation, (for he was m 
maſter in philoſophy,) and to whoſe friendſhip on 
many occaſions in life, I am happy in this oppor- 
tunity of declaring, that I am deeply indebted. 


The remarks I have to offer, on Genius and 
Taſte (which in a diſcourſe on Imagination can- 
not be entirely -overlooked) ſhall be brief, few, 
and chiefly of a practical nature. 


To qualify the human mind for invention, that 
is, for forming new and uſeful arrangements, of 
things, or of ideas, experience, and good ſenſe, 
as well as imagination, are neceſſary, In dreams, 
and in diſeaſe, imagination often operates with 
aſtoniſhing vivacity: but that 1s not Genius, 
becauſe it is not regulated by knowledge or 
judgment, and tends to no uſeful purpoſe *. 


I mention this, with a view to combat an opi- 
nion, as old at leaſt as the age of Horace, and 
not uncommon in modern times ;—thart Genius, 
eſpecially poetical genius, 1s nothing more than 
a certain warmth of fancy, or enthuſiaſm of mind, 
which is all- ſufficient in itſelf, and ſtands in no 
need of judgment, or good ſenſe, to give it di- 
rection and regularity. Under the influence of 
this idle conceit, Horace tells us, that ſome of 


the poets of his time ſhut themſelves up in cells, 


* This phraſe muſt be taken with ſome grains of allowance 
See An Efjay on Dreaming. 


avoiding 
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avoiding the ſcenes of obſervation and buſineſs, 
and when they ſnewed themſelves in publick, af- 
fected a total diſregard to the cuſtoms of the world: 
as if ignorance, r ruſticity, and madneſs could qua- 
lify them for inſtructing or entertaining mankind, 


2 But Horace teaches a different doctrine. He de- 


clares Good Senſe to be the ſource of all good 
writing: and recommends it to the man of genius, 
to ſtudy nature, to mingle in ſociety, and to make 
himſelf acquainted with the manners and charac- 
ters of men, and with the various ways in l 
they expreſs their JR and ſentiments *. 


And indeed, if we were to realen oactfoiiliing; | 


the hiſtory of literature, as well as the nature of 
the thing, would bear teſtimony to the poet s de- 
termination. Arts and ſciences owe their im- 
provement, and genius its moſt illuſtrious dif- 
plays, not to monks, . and hermits, and half. wit- 
ted enthuſiaſts, but to ſuch men as Homer, So- 
crates, Xenophon, Sophocles, Demoſthenes, Ci- 
cero, Ceſar, Bacon, Shakeſpeare, Milton, Cla- 
rendon, Addiſon, Lyttleton : men, who ſtudied 
life and manners, as well as books; who took 
part in the buſineſs of ſociety ; and gave proof 
of the ſoundeſt judgment, as well as of a moſt 


enen mind. 


Two things may be ae concerning Ge- 
nius: firſt,” that it is not a common, but rather a 
rare accompliſhment; and ſecondly, that it ap- 


pears in different degrees, and under a great va- 
riety of forms. 


&; It is not a common, but rather a rare en- 
dowment. All men are reachable; but few poſ- 
ſeſs the power of uſeful invention. Such is the 


- Hor. Ae. Ther. 265---318, 
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will of our Creator. And it is right that it ſhould 
be ſo. Life has oft been likened to a warfare: 
and civil fociety may in this reſpect be compared 
to an army; that in it there muſt be ſome to con- 
trive and command, but that far the greater 
number have nothing to do but to obey. If 
every man were an inventor and a projector, there 
would be ſuch a multiplicity of rivalſhips and jar- 
ring intereſts, and ſuch a ſpirit would predomi- 
nate of independence and of pride, as could not 
fail to introduce confuſion into human affairs; 
and many of the lower employments of life, 
which are eſſential to the general welfare, would 
be totally abandoned, For if all men were equal 
in abilities, they would all aſpire to' an equality 
of condition ; a ſtate of things, which is proved 


by the experience of every age to be unattainable; 


and of which, if we conſider how neceſſary ſub- 
ordination 1s to public good, we ſhall be ſatisfied, 
that, if it could be attained, it would not be ex- 
pedient. As Providence has made us differ in 
the form of our bodies; and ſome are ſwift, and 
others unwieldy, ſome weak, and others ſtrong ; 
it would ſeem to be no leſs the intention of Provi- 
dence, that we ſhould differ in the capacity of our 
minds: for thus we are the better qualified to diſ- 
charge, with pleaſure to ourſelves, and with be- 
nefit to the publick, the duties belonging to the 
different profeſſions that take place in ſociety. 

2. Genius appears in various degrees, and in a 
great variety of forms. As to its degrees :—how 
vaſt the difference between the author of the Iliad, 
and him that compoſed the odes that bear the name 
of Anacreon! To thoſe who invent arts and ſci- 
ences, or make a diſcovery of new truths by 
inveſtigation (for many important truths are 
diſcovered by accident) the higheſt honours 3 

ue 
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undoubtedly due. And yet great genius may be 
exerted in improving the inventions of another; 
or in ſetting truths that are already known to ſome, 
in ſuch convenient lights as may make them 
known to many. None of Newton's Commen- 
tators lay claim to an equality of genius with that 
incomparable philoſopher. But he who explains 
the Newtonian ſyſtem, ſo as to make it intelligi- 
ble to ordinary underſtandings, will be allowed to 
poſſeſs Genius, and to deſerve well of mankind. 

For this cannot be done, without a talent (which 
is by no means common) for contriving ſuch ar- 
guments, and modes of illuſtration, as are moſt 
likely to be heard with pleaſure, and to convey 
diſtin& ideas and full conviction. 
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The varieties of human genius are innumerable. 
One man has a genius in mechanicks, another in 
architecture; or in painting, muſick, poetry, ge- 
ometry, medicine, eloquence ; and one may make 
progreſs, and deviſe improvements, in one of 
thefe arts, who could not in another, or at leaſt 
not without more laborious application. And 
ſome men have appeared, who gave proof of an 
univerſal genius, and that they were capable of 
making diſcoveries in any art or ſcience, to which 
they thought fit to apply themſelves. Theſe vari- 
eties are certainly owing to adequate cauſes; but 
what thoſe are, it may be as difficult to aſcertain, 
as why ſome men are tall, and others ſhort, ſome 
made for ſwiftneſs, and ſome for ſtrength. 
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1 Arts there are, and ſciences, wherein any man 
5 of ſenſe, who is willing to be induſtrious, may 
make ſuch proficiency as s will enable him to per- 

form in them with reputation. And ſuch are moſt 


of the neceſſary arts, For that which it may be 
N3 any 
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any man's buſineſs to underſtand, Providence haz 
kindly placed within the reach of every capacity. 
We do not often hear of a man, whom want of 
genius renders unfit for huſbandry, navigation, 
law, commerce, war, or any of the common em- 
ployments of life. But to command a fleet, or 
an army, to preſide in a court of juſtice, or lay 
down rules for improving commerce or agricul- 
ture, are offices, which can fall to the ſhare of 
very few, and for which not one, perhaps, in a 
thouſand is fully qualified, even though he were 
to receive a ſuitable education. Genius is indiſ- 
penſable, in the fine arts; particularly, i in archi- 
tecture, painting, and poetry: for theſe, being 
not neceſſary to fife, but only ornamental, are va- 
lued, rather in proportion to the degree of plea- 
ſure With which they affect the beholder, than ac- 
cording to their intrinſick uſefulneſs: and a good 
critick is pleaſed with thoſe poems, pictures, or 
buildings only, which have more than ordinary 
excellence, and evince more than common abili- 
ties in the poet, painter, or architect. Thus 
reaſons, and thus determines Horace, in regard 
to Poetry. In ſome things, ſays he, there is 4 
ce mediocrity, which may be, and ought to be en- 
ce dured. A pleader is held in eſtimation, though 
ce perhaps leſs eloquent than Meſſala; and a lay- 
yer, though not fo learned as Aulus. But me- 
te diocrity in poets is not permitted, or pardoned, 
*© by gods, by men, or by bookſellers. For as, 
© at an entertainment, bad muſick, and ſweet- 
te meats 111-ſeaſoned or ill- prepared, are offen- 
* five; becauſe. an entertainment might very 
well be without them; ſo poetry, which was 
« invented and made for the expreſs purpoſe of 
Fe. „ giving . muſt, when it falls ſhort of 
| N excellence, 
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excellence, fail to pleaſe, and come near to be 
thought contemptible “. 


This doom has been 04 ſevere; but will hard- 


ly be thought ſo, if we ſuppoſe, that Horace is 


ſpeaking of poetry, as addreſſed to thoſe who are 
judges of it. To ſuch perſons, whatever ſeems 
in any degree faulty muſt be in the ſame degree 
unpleaſing: and therefore poetry cannot anſwer 


its end, if it is not fo far faultleſs, as to give no 


offence ; which will not be the caſe, if it is not 
thought perfect in its kind, or ſomething at leaſt 
above mediocrity. So 1n the other fine arts. Bad 
muſick may gratify an unſkilful ear, and bad 
painting, an inexperienced eye ; but he, who is a 
true critick 1n theſe arts, would rather hear no 
muſick, and ſee no pictures, than be obliged to 
attend to ſuch as he cannot approve. | 


It has been diſputed, whether the ſame force of 


mind, that makes a man ingenious in any one 


art, would not, with a proper education, make 
him ſo in any other. The diſpute, like many 
others, may be preſumed to have ariſen from 
words not well underſtood. If by Ingeniouſneſs 
be meant nothing more that what is commonly 
called Capacity, or Docility, we might determine 
the queſtion in the affirmative; in regard to thoſe 
arts, at leaſt, which are common, or congenial. 
An expert joiner might, no doubt, have proved 
equally expert, as a ſhipwright, blackſmith, or 
watchmaker, if his education had been anſwera- 
ble: and he, who is eloquent as a preacher, 
might have been no leſs eloquent as a lawyer or 
ſenator, The ſame talents may, I believe, be ap- 
plied, with the ſame ſucceſs, to moral and to 


* Hor. Ar. Poet. 368.---378, 
| natural 
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natural philoſophy: and they, who are maſters of 
an elegant proſe-ſtile, may, with a competence 
of the neceſſary learning, acquit themſelves cre- 
ditably in various kinds of proſe compoſition; 
in philoſophy, hiſtory, theology, or 'politicks; 
Geometry, too, and mechanicks, and aſtronomy, 
are ſo nearly allied, and ſo level to the human un- 
derſtanding, that thoſe who are capable of the 
one can hardly be ſuppoſed incapable of the other. 
To a right comprehenſion of the principles of 
theſe, and the like arts and ſciences, few perſons 
properly educated, and tolerably induſtrious; 


will be found unequal, if ey labour under no 


intellectual weakneſs. 

But, if we take Genius to mean, 3 is fre. 
avcntly underſtood by that term, a bias of the 
mind towards ſome particular arts, joined with 
ſuch powers of invention as make one remarka- 
ble, we ſhall probably ſee cauſe to decide the 
queſtion in the negative: with, a reſerve,” howe- 


ver, in fayour of thoſe univerſal geniuſes, who 
are ſaid to have now and then appeared in the 


world. : 'Homer in epick poetry, Newton in ge- 
ometry, and philoſophy; Livy in hiſtory, Handel 
in muſick, and Raphael in painting, were extra- 
ordinary geniuſes. But I cannot think, that any 
of them would have been ſo eminent in any other 
walk of invention, as in that which he made choice 
of: that Newton, for example, could have rival- 
led Homer in poetry, or Handel in muſick; or 
that Raphael in hiſtory could have vied with Livy, 
or Livy as a painter equalled Raphael. For, how 
many poets, -- painters, ' muſicians, philoſophers, 
and hiſtorians, and :thoſe too of : conſiderable in- 
genuity, have endeavoured to reach the merit of 
theſe great maſters, and found after all, that they 
were in purſuit of what they De never attain! 
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How many commanders of armies have propoſed 
for their pattern Cefar and Annibal! and how 
very few are to be compared with Annibal or Ceſar 
in military genius Orators have been in requeſt 
in all ages: and yet, to this day, Demoſthenes 
and Cicero are at the head of the profeſſion. 


A man of moderate talents may learn to perform 
with applauſe in ſeveral arts. To write ſmooth 
verſes, to draw a tolerable picture of a human 
face, to play and even to make an agreeable 
tune, to compoſe a hiſtory or philoſophical diſ- 
courſe that ſhall be read with pleaſure, requires 
no more capacity, than thouſands in every age 
and nation are poſſeſſed of. But to be a great 
poet, painter, muſician, hiſtorian, or philoſo- 
pher, one muſt have not only that capacity which 
is common to all men of ſenſe, but alſo a particu- 
lar and diſtinguiſhing Genius, which learning 
may improve, but cannot beſtow. It is no pre- 
ſumption, to ſuppoſe, that Heaven ſhould en- 
dow with extraordinary talents thoſe who are in- 
tended for extraordinary purpoſes. And there- 
fore, I do not think, that Cicero expreſſes him- 
elf too ſtrongly, when he ſays, that © without 


1 ſomething of divine inf! Pen no man was ever 
os great.“ 


Genius is not confined to particular profeſſions, 


or to any one rank of life. In the cottage it may 


be met with, and in the palace; in the city, and 
in the hamlet; in the ſh5p of the meaneſt mecha- 
nick, as well as in the moſt famous ſchools of 
learning, For, as every art is improvable, 
Providence has ſo ordered human affairs, that in 
every claſs of artiſts a genius may be found, 


a let 


who 1 is capable of making IiProvVenients, But 
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let not thoſe be diſcouraged, who diſcern not in 
themſelves very extraordinary abilities. It is not 
requiſite, that every ſeaman ſhould be an aſtrono- 
mer, or that every private ſoldier ſhould under- 
ſtand the theory of war. Genius and greatneſs 
are almoſt equally expoſed to the aſſaults of envy : 
both muſt encounter mortifications, that are not 
known to the majority of mankind : and both are 
liable to the influence of a reſtleſs ambition, 


which is often fatal to happineſs, and not always 


friendly to one's wordly intereſt. Mediocrity of 
talents, as well as of fortune, ſeems indeed to be 
the moſt deſirable ſtate. to thoſe who have no 
other wiſh, than to be happy and uſeful: and he 
who is diligent and ſober-minded, in any honeſt 
calling, may perform his part with comfort to 
himſelf, and with advantage to ſociety, 


Nor let the man of genius imagine, that nature 
has done every thing for him, and that he has no- 
thing to do for himſelf. In one or two inſtances, 
uncultivated genius may have riſen to diſtinction: 
but who will ſay, that equal genius, with culture, 
is not more likely to be diſtinguiſhed ? We have 
heard of Dramatick writers, who, truſting to their 
natural powers, whereof, it ſeems, they had a 
higher idea, than any body elſe ever had, thought 
learning below their ambition, becaule Shake- 
ſpeare was not learned: a conceit, which far from 
being a proof of genius, was only an indication 
of folly, and an apology for idleneſs. Shake- 
ſpeare, it is true, had little ſchoo]-learning; but we 
malt nor thence infer, that he was caches: ignorant 
or idle. In obſerving the characters of men, and 
the appearances of the inanimate and irrational 


world, as well as in the ſtudy of his native tongue, 


of which he was a compleat maſter, he muſt have 
| been 
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been indefatigable : and he ſeems to have poſſeſ- 
ſed, in a molt uncommon degree, the talent of 


ſelecting, from the books that came in kis way, 


ſuch knowledge as might be of uſe t to him 1 in his 
poetical capacity. 


Homer, Plutarch, Pythagoras, Thales, He- 
rodotus, and other antients, ſpent many years - 
travelling from place to place, and collecting all 
the knowledge of the time, for the improvement 
of their genius. Plato, at the age of fourſcore, 


did not defiſt from reviſing and poliſhing the ſtyle 


of his Dialogues ; that ſtyle, which had already 
been poliſhed to a degree of perfection, whereof 
before his time the world had ſeen no example. 
Cicero was all his life aſſiduous in ſtudy : and 
Celar, the moſt aſtoniſhing genius that hiſtory 
has recorded, wrote an account of his own wars 
in the midſt of danger and buſineſs, and did not 
think the hours loſt, which he employed on a trea- 
tiſe of Latin grammar. What a vaſt idea ſhould 
we have formed of Livy's induſtry, as well as elo- 
quence, if he had compoſed no more than the 
thirty five book now remaining of his Roman hiſ- 
tory; which, (io 10 wever, are hardly one fourth of 
the whole l may add, that Milton was one of 
the moſt Ifarned men, as well as the ſublimeſt 


genius, of modern times: that Bacon and New- 


ton were profoundly ſkilled in hiſtory and claſſical 
erudition, as well as in every part of philoſophy: 

that Swift for ſeveral years ſtudied at the rate of 
ten hours a day: and that Addiſon, before he 
left the univerſity, was ſo great a maſter in anti- 
ent literature, as to have publiſhed ſome of the 
neſt Latin verſes that had appeared 1n the world 
ſince the Auguſtan age.—But there is no end of 
ihe examples, 0M might be brought to prove, 
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that the moſt famous men of every nation were 
equally ingenious and induſtrious. Great talents, 


unaided by induſtry, evaporate in vain Wiſhes 


that produce no effort; or exhauſt themſelves in 
momentary and undirected efforts, that end in 
diſappointment. 


J will not undertake to trace out the efficient 


cauſes of thoſe varieties of genius, which are ob- 


fervable among mankind. Genius being the ta- 
lent of uſeful invention, and invention the work 
of imagination, it may ſeem to follow, that what- 
ever diverſifies imagination, muſt give variety to 
genius. If the fancy have acquired by nature or 
by habit, a tendency to paſs rom cauſes to effects, 
and from effects to cauſe Fr may be preſumed, 
that the genius, aided | accurate obſervation, 
will be philoſophical. K there be a propenſity 
to trace out reſemb]- ices, and to bring thoſe 
ideas together which e /ike one another, the ge- 
nius may poſſibly e Err itſelf in ſome imitative 
art, as painting, or poetry; eſpecially if there be 
ſuperadded a caſte for the beauties of nature, with 
oreat ſenſibility of temper, and a contemplative 
mind: but in perſons leſs romantic, and much 
engaged in the buſineſs of ſociety, or who have 
not in early life been accuſtomed to ſurvey the 
grand phænomena of creation, if the ſame aſſoci- 
ating principle of reſemblance predominate, it 
may perhaps give riſe to Wit; which conſiſts, 
for the moſt part, in the unexpected diſcovery of 
ſimilitude between things apparently unlike. A 
tenacious memory, with a diſpoſition to aſſociate 
thoſe ideas that are related in time and place, 
ſeems likely to produce a genius for hiſtorical nar- 
rative. 

All 
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All this may be ſaid, and is probable enough; 
but not ſufficient to ſolve the difficulty. For ſtill 
jt may be aſked, Whence comes it, that one Ima- 
oination ſhould be more, and another leſs, ſubject 
to the influence of any one aſſociating principle? 
Why ſhould Re ſemblance attract the chief notice 
of one mind; contiguity of place and time, that 
of another; and the relation of cauſe and effect, 
that of a third? Is this the conſequence of habits 
contracted in the beginning of life? Then why 
have not all children the ſame turn of genius, who 
have had the ſame education? — Or is it merely 
conſtitutional ? 


In fact, J believe, it is owing partly to conſtitu- 
tion, and partly to habit: but that theſe two 
cauſes are ſo blended in forming and varying hu- 
man genius, that one can hardly ſay, in any parti- 
cular caſe, how far the one, or the other, may 
have been predominant. In the moſt diſcourag- 
ing circumſtances we have ſeen genius unexpect - 
edly ariſe; and a peculiar turn cf temper, and of 
capacity prevail, in oppoſition to all the power 
both of precept and of example. 


The paſſions, no doubt, have ſome influence 
in forming the genius. You cannot expect to find 
the ſame talents in a chearful and melancholy man; 
in an arrogant and an humble ſpirit; in one who 


| loves retirement, and in one who is fond of the 


buſtle and glitter of publick life. Wit and humour, 
when united, as in Swift, wich miſanthropy, pride 


| and indignation, will vent itſelf in ſuch virulent 


ridicule, as makes men deſpiſe and hate one another: 
but, if accompanied with mildneſs and benevo— 
lence, may give riſe to that good-natured jocu- 

larity, 
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2 


i Ii larity, which we admire in Addiſon, and which f 
| if ſw$eteEns the temper, while it enlivens the fancy. i 
1 _ Habits contracted in our younger years may alſo 
4 {i give a bias fo the inventive powers. When i 
1 children are much in the company of ſeamen, of 5 
1 foldiers, of mechanicks, we ſee them acquire ha- þ 
1 bits of attending, with more than ordinary plea- 

TK ſure,” to the converſation of ſuch people. Hence 

5 they come to underſtand ſomething of naval af. 50 
\ fairs, military tranſactions, mechanical curioh- f 
4 ties; to be intereſted in them, and take a lik- t 
. ing to them: and this liking, if ſtrong, and ac- q 
F companied with good parts, will no doubt go a 1 
A great way in forming a peculiarity of genius. 4 
10 Thoſe who reliſh harmony of language, and read , 
1 the works of poets, eſpecially of good poets, vey h 
i early in life, acquire in time a poetical taſte, MW , 
1 which, if other circumſtances be favourable, will 5 
[i produce ſomething like a genius for poetry. p 
v Among cotemporary poets, we may fometimes x 
; obſerve a ſimilarity of genius; which is probably xo 
3 occaſioned by their imitating one another. Wher MW ;; 
bi Donne and Cowley had introduced, about the 7 
1 middle of the laſt century, a taſte for irregular 

F meaſures of verſe, and for interlarding every ſpe- 

1 cies of poem with childiſh witticiſm, Sprat, anc WW ri 
. Otway, and many others, fell into the faſhion; h: 
[i and one would almolt think that the ſame ſpir!! 90 
1 U had animated them all. m 
f | But it ſeems to me, that they are minds of an 1 
1 inferiour order, which are thus formed, or enſla- V 
| 4 ved, by early habits; true, original, and diftin- hi 
| 4 guiſhing genius being the gift of nature, thoug! Fa 
| 4 improvable by good education, and liable to ö d 
I 
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in ſome degree perverted by bad. At the time 
when Cowley had infected the whole nation with 
witticiſm, Milton aroſe ; and gave his country a 
ſpecimen of the trueſt, and moſt ſublime poetry: 
in framing which he was directed, partly by his 
exquiſite taſte in antient learning, bur chiefly by 
his own incomparable genius. 


| Yet Milton himſelf, though not enſlaved, was 
ſwayed a little, by the prejudices of his age, and 
the habits of his early youth. And I obſerve, that 
the faſhion of the time is by all criticks admitted 
as an apology for an Author's more trivial faults : 
whence we may infer, that, in the general opinion 
of mankind, the moſt elevated minds cannot 
wholly reſiſt the force of example, and that the 
bent of the genius is partly determined by out- 


ward circumſtances. The very learned writer of 


an Inquiry into the life and. writings of Homer has 
proved, or at leaſt made it highly probable, that 
the great father of poetry himſelf, was in ſome de- 
gree, indebted for the tranſcendency of his ge- 
nius, to the manners of his age, and to the poli- 
tical and military eſtabliſhments wherewith it was 
his fortune to be acquainted. 


When I faid, that thoſe are geniuſes of an infe- 


riour order, which are formed or enſlaved by early 
habits, I did not mean to inſinuate, that no great 
genius ever became an imitator. Virgil imitates 
many poets, and particularly Homer, from whom 


he has borrowed the plan, and many of the ſenti- 


ments, images, and phraſes, of the Eneid: but 
Virgil's ſtyle, and manner, and the numbers of 
his verſe, are altogether his own; and are cha- 
racteriſed by a peculiar dignity, correctneſs, and 
drlicacy, not to be met with in Homer, nor in— 
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indeed in any other poet. Taſſo imitates Homer 
in his plan, and Virgil in his ſtyle. Pope imi- 
rates Boileau and Dryden: but his own geuius ig 
apparent in every part of his works; he has more 
fire, and fancy, than the French author; and he 
is more ſublime, and more uniformly harmoni— 
ous, than his Engliſh maſter. In fact all good 
poets imitate one another more or leſs: and I am 
not ſure, whether Homer himſelf has not in ſome 
things condeſcended to imitate Heſiod *, But 
in the writings of a great genius, even when he 
imitates, nay when he is only a tranſlator, there 


* Homer is generally ſuppoſed to have been before He- 
fiod. I incline to a different opinion, but am not poſitive in 
it. For in the latter I think I find not only the poetical art, 
bat even the Greek tongue, leſs cultivated, than in the for. 
mer. And if Heſiod had known Homer, I preſume, he 


would have mentioned him, and been ſomewhat more parti 


cular in what he fays of the Trojan war. His plan would 
not have hindered it; whereas Homer's could hardly admit the 
mention of Heſiod. The Aſcrean bard laments his having 
had the misfortune to live in the fifth age of the world; wiſh- 
ing, that he had died in an earlier, or been' reſerved to a la- 
ter period: now this fiſth age, according to his own account, 
immediately follow thoſe heroic times, in which happened 
the war of 'Thebes and of Troy: ſo that H mer, if he had 
flouriſhed (as Cicero and Dr. Clarke conje&uie he did) ma- 
ny ages before Heſiod, muſt have been born before the Tro- 
jan war; which is altogether incredible. Dr. Clarke's inge- 
nious argument, drawn from the proſody of the Greek word 
xaa0y ; the &rit ſyllable of which, he obſerves, that Homer 


uniformly pronounces long, while Heſiod and the latter poets: 


have it ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort : this argument, 
I fay, does not ſeem very material ; ſuch changes of pronun- 
ciation being common in all languages. Herodotus and 
Varro make theſe venerable bards cotemporaries. There 
ſeems indeed to have been no great interval of time between 
them. And it is evident, from the general colour of their 
ſtyle, either that the one imitates the other, or that both 


have imitated ſome poet more antient than either. See He- 


ſiod. Opera et Dies. verſ. 172.---Cicero de Senectare. cap. 
15. Clark. Annot. ad Hom. Hiad, Lib. 2. verſ. 43. a 
| 1s 


is always ſomething peculiar and extraordi- 
nary. 


But; however we may be puzzled in reſolving 
the varieties of human genius into their proxi- 
mate cauſes, we can be at no loſs to Ne dene 
their final cauſe, or the intention of Providence 
in-eftabliſhing them. By theſe diverſities of ca- 
pacity and character, men are led to different 
employments ; which not only prevent oppoſi- 
tions of. 4ntereſt ;. bur alſo ſupply,a profuſion of 
conveniencies; adorn; human life with an end- 
leſs variety of arts; and enlarge the ſphere of 
ſocial virtue, by opening ſources innumerable 
of friendly communication between the various 
individuals and nations that compoſe the great 
ſociety of mankind, | 


When, together with the multitude of arts 
that ſupport life, we conſider the tribes of artifts by 
whom they are cultivated, and that in the choice 
of a profeſſion many are determined by their own 
free-will ; we muſt be filled with admiration, at 
the complexneſs of human fociety; and the plia- 
bleneſs of the human mind, as well as at the 
wiſdom of the Creator, in thus providing a ge- 
nivs for every art, and a gratification for every 
batural: defire. How many artiſts, are employed 
in furniſhing what is neceflary to the compoſi- 
tion of that common article, Bread! The baker 
muſt purchaſe his flour from the miller, and his 
yelt from the brewer; and neither flour nor. yeſt 
can be had; without agriculture. The huſband- 
man depends, for the implements of his trade, 
on thoſe who make for him the plough, the har- 
row, the fickle, the ſcythe, and the . waggon ; 
and theſe cannot be made without iron and wood. 

Vol. I. O In 
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In many places, where they are neceſſary, wood 
and iron cannot be had, without the care of the 
merchant, and the labours of the mariner. Ma. 
riners traverſe the ocean in ſhips ; and neither can 

they guide their veſſel, nor the merchant condu& 
his commerce, without that fort of Knowledge, 

to which ink and paper are neceffary. The ma- 
nufacture of paper reminds us of him, who 
weaves the cloth whereof it is made; of the ſpin- 
ner, who draws and twiſts the threads for the 
weaver ; of the labourer, who prepare the flax | 
for the ſpinning-wheel ; and of the tiller of the 
ground, who fows the flax, and gathers, and 
cures it, Few or none of theſe people can work 
without tools of iron : and that moſt uſeful me- 

tal, before it can be forged into inſtruments, muſt 
paſs ſucceſſively through the hands of the miner, 
the ſmelter, and the ſmith. To all this we may 
add, that no artificer can live without a houſe, 
and food, and cloaths, and other conveniencies, 
which are ſupplied by the induſtry of the ſhoe- 
maker, taylor, tatlow-chandler, joiner, currier, 
houſe-carpenter, flater, ſtone-cutter, bricklayer, 
glazier, maſon, and architect. 


From this one example, thus ſlightly profe- 
cuted, we may form an idea of the mutual ſub- 
ſerviency of man to man, and of one art to ano- 
ther. And hence let us learn to fet a proper va. 
jue on induſtry and manufacture. The meaneli 
artificer in ſociety, if honeſt and diligent, 1s 
worthy of honour : not only, as he ſupports him- 
felf and his dependents without any charge tothe 
publick, and thus gives the means of life and 0 
comfort to ſeveral human creatures; but. alſo, 
becauſe he adds to the fund of national wealii 
and ſplendour, and is inſtrumental in providing 
necefjaris 
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neceſſaries to all, and convenience and ornament 
to thoſe of higher condition; 


Io purſue this ſpeculation a little further. Of 


the multitude of trades eſtabliſhed in ſociety, 
how few are there, Which we would chooſe to 
make the buſineſs of our lives! how many, 
which we ſhould think it a miſery to be com- 
pelled to follow ! Nay, ſome there are no doubt, 
which we may think it ſtrange, that any human 
being could ever be tempted to engage in. Yet 
we do not find, that any uſeful art periſhes; or 
that artiſts of any denomination are wanting, 
while there 1s a chance, that they ſhall meer with 
encouragement. This art leaſt is not often the 
caſe, where regular fociety has been of long 
ſtanding: : SUES I | 


And is not this a proof of three things Firſt, 


that a wiſe and good Providence governs the 
world? Secondly, that human genius is ſuſcep- 
tible of boundlefs variety? And thirdly, that 
happineſs is not confined to, nor excluded from, 
any ſtation? For is it not Providence, that gives 
this pliablenefs to human nature? And, if it 
were not for this, would ſociety be ſo happy, or 
arts ſo flouriſhing? And if happineſs were not 


to be found even ia the loweſt ranks of life; 


would men ever make choice of thoſe callings, 
that oblige them to paſs their days in a mean 
conditton, and in narrow circumftances ? 


I grant, that many are forced ihto a way of 
life, which they do not relſh; But every trade 
can boaſt of volunteers. And, in ordinary cafes, 
both the one and the other are found to live not 
uncomfartably. The impreſſed ſeaman becomes 
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196 OF IMAGINATION. chap. Il. 
in alittle time as brave and as chearful as any of 
his companions. And the labourer, who live 
and dies in the hamlet where he was born, and 
never had the means of changing his condition 
for a better, often enjoys a degree of health and 
happineſs, whereof the rich and the great have 
no experience, and could not eaſily form an 


idea. 
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There is hardly any occupation, in this free 
country at leaſt, that to us appears more forlorn, 
than that of thoſe who, in the hyperbolical lan- 

guage of the poet, | 


Deep plung'd in mines, forget a ſun was made, 


And yet I have been aſſured, by a man of huma- 
nity and obſervation, the ſuperintendant of an 
Engliſh colliery, that his people would rather 
work in their pits, three hundred feet under 
ground, than Iabour in a field of hay in the fineſt 
ſunſhine. To us, who are educated with high 
\ Notions of liberty, it may ſeem wonderful, that 
men could live at all, or with any degree of com- 
fort, under a deſpotical ſovereign. And yet the 
ſubjects of defpotiſm are not always miſerable, 
In Ruſſia, as well as in more moderate govert- 
ments, you may meet with merry peaſants, chear- 
ful aſſemblies, and happy families. So greats 
the power of habit, and ſo various the inclinz- 
tions of the human mind, that honefty and hum- 
dle induſtry, with contentment, may enjoy the 
means both of peace, and of pleaſure, under a 
form of government. 


What! it may be anſwered, Are all forms df 
policy, and all human occupations, equal 
friend} 
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friendly to happineſs? Then, why contend for 
liberty? Or why complain, when by the ſeverity 
of parents and guardians, or by the lownefs of 
our fortune, we are compelled to engage for life 
in a diſagreeable employment ? | 


I admit not the inference. I ſpeak of the 
goodneſs of God, in giving that verſatility to 
man's nature, which makes it ſuſceptible of com- 
fort in every ſtate in which it can learn to be con- 
tent, And wretched indeed would our condition 
be, if our felicity depended more upon outward 


circumſtances, than upon the frame of the mind: 


for, in that caſe, good and evil would be no 
more in our power, than riches and high ſtation 
are now ; and the miſerable would as far exceed 
the happy in number, as the common people do 
their rulers, E 


But far be it from me to inſinuate, that all go- 
yernments are equally good; or that there is no 
material diſtinction between competence and 
want, moderate and exceſſive labour, a healthy 
and an ynhealthy, or a creditable, and a mean 
employment. The human body may live, and 
enjoy health, in the polar circle and torrid zone, 
s well as in the temperate climates; yet who, 
on equal terms, would not prefer the laſt ? In 
adverſity, and in fickneſs, the mind of a good 
man may be happy: yet, who will fay, that 
health and proſperity. are not deſirable ; or that 
to crave protection againſt the oppreſſor, or to 


reſiſt, even unto blood, the aſſaſſin who would 


maim our bodies, is not worth our while? Self- 
preſervation, the avoidance of pain, a deſire to 
ſe from lower to higher degrees of happineſs, 
0 gain the eſteem of thoſe with whom we live, 
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and to promote our worldly intereſt, where it can 
be done by ipnacent means, are principles of 
action, to which nature has given all men an 
unqueſtionable righr; and which, as they are 
iprings of virtue and publick ſpirit, muſt be al- 
lowed to be productive of the beſt conſequences, 


Noting is more friendly to the foul of man, 
than Liberty; which is the birthright of every 
rational being, and which none can withour 
cruelty depriye us of, unleſs by our crimes we 
have proved ourſelves unworthy of it. Deſpo- 
tick governments are therefore unjuſt, as far as 
they deprive the innocent of this prime bleſſing: 
and it never can be for the good af mankind, that 
injuſtice ſhould triumph, or that innocence 
ſhould be borne down. Beſides, activity and ge- 
nius flouriſh in free governments, but in the 
abodes of tyranny diſappear; and however it 
may fare with ſome individuals, ſociety will al- 
ways decay or proſper, as genius and induſtry 
are diſcoyntenanced or promored, 


Freedom of choice in regard to an employ- 
ment is a part of man's natural liberty, which 
parents and guardians ought not to violate, For 
chough it 'may be poſſible to be happy in any 
ſtate, it is alſo poſſible, that, by having an em- 
ployment forced upon us, we may be made mi- 
ferable for life. And much it is to be regretted, 
chat in this country it ſhould at any time be ne- 
ceſſary to compel ſeamen into the ſervice of the 
publick ; and that, from lowneſs of circum- 
ſtances, a man of ſpirit ſhould ever be left to lan- 
guiſh in obſcurity, without 27 hope of emerg- 
ing into that tract of buſineſs, for which his ge. 
nius qualifies him, and to which he naturally 2. 
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pires. But this laſt is only one of thoſe many 
evils, which, in order to raiſe our views to a bet- 
ter life, Providence hay annexed to the preſent 
ſtate of imperfection; and a remedy may be ſaid 
to be in ſome meaſure provided for it, in the na- 
tural pliableneſs of the human mind. And the 
other evil is a conſequence, unavoidable as ma- 
ny think, of our living under a free government, 
in the neighbourhood of an ambitious and power- 
ful enemy, and depending on our nayal power 
for the preſervation of our liberties. 
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E 
Of Taſte, and its Improvement. 


OME ideas are too complex, to admit of 
logical definition. When this is the caſe, 
we muſt have recourſe to deſcription; and give 
a detail of the more important, if we ſhould not 
be able to aſcertain the eſſential qualities. And, 
if we can illuſtrate a ſubject, I believe it is not 
material, whether that . done by definition and 
ſyllogiſm, or by any other method equally brief, 
convincing, and intelligible, 


It was ſaid, that“ Imagination, united with 
ſome other mental powers, and operating asa 
percipient faculty, in conveying ſuitable im- 
<c preſſions of what is elegant, ſublime, or beau- 
ce tiful, in art or nature, is called TasTe.” This 
account may be right as far as it goes; but 1s 
not ſufficiently comprehenſive, By pointing out 


its defects, we make amends for them, They 
may be reduced to two, 


Firſt ; Sublimity, Beauty, and Elegance, arc 
not the only things in art and nature, which gra- 
tify Taſte. There is alſo a taſte in imitation, in 
harmony, and 11 in | ridicule, * He who takes ah 
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light in truth, in virtue, in ſimplicity, may be 
ſaid to have a taſte for it. And, not to be charm- 
ed with ſuch qualities; or to approve their op- 
poſites; to be inſenſible of harmony; to reliſh. 
groſs buffoonery-; to prefer bad pictures to good, 
and finical ornament to manly ſimplicity, are 
proofs of bad taſte; as diſregard to truth, and 
indifference to virtue, are, of bath a bad taſte, 
and a bad heart, | 


Secondly; As Elegance, Sublimity, Beauty, 
and the other qualities here mentioned as objects 
of taſte, are all good and agreeable; we might, 
by truſting to the definition, be led to: ſuppoſe, 
that Taſte, being an inlet to pleaſure only, is 
not connected with painful emotions. But, in 
the works of human art, it is the office of Taſte, 
to diſcern, not only what is excellent, but alſo 
what is faulty; and to be delighted with the 
one, and diſſatisfied with the other, according as 
that approaches to perfection, and this deviates 
from it. To read Blackmore and Milton with 
the ſame reliſh, or the ſame indifference; or, 
while we admire the latter, not to be diſguſted 
with the former, would be a fign of bad taſte, 
or of total inſenſibility. A goodnatured critick 
may confine his remarks to the beauties of his 
author: but, if he have true diſcernment, it is 
impofſible for him not to perceive, and be of- 
iended with, the blemiſhes. 


Since, then, that ſort of mental ſagacity, 
which we call Taſte, is too complex to be cha- 
racterized in a fhort definition; I praceed to 
enumerate thoſe faculties or talents, which muſt 
de united in the perſon who poſſeſſes it. 
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To be a perſon of taſte, it ſeems neceſſary, that 
one have, firſt, a lively and correct imagination 
ſecondly, the power of diſtin& apprehenſion; 
thirdly, the capacity of being ealily, ſtrongly, 
and agreeably affected, with ſublimity, beauty, 


harmony, exact imitation, &c. ; fourthly, Sym- 


pathy, or Senſibility of heart; and, fifthly, Judg- 
ment, or Good Senſe, which is the principal 
thing, and may not very improperly be ſaid to 
comprehend all the reſt, 


I. Good taſte implies Lively Imagination. 


This talent qualifies one, for readily underſtand- 
ing an author's purpoſe; tracing the connection 
of his thoughts; forming the ſame views of 
things which he had formed ; and clearly con- 
ceiving the ſeveral images or ideas that the artiſt 


deſcribes or delineates. 


In this reſpect, the minds of different men 
are differently conſtituted. Some can enter into 


a deſcription of what they have ſeen, or of 


what 1s familiar; and follow an author's train of 
thought, when he lays down a plan, and pro- 


ceeds accordingly: but are not able to compre- 


hend ſuch thoughts or images as are uncom- 
mon; or to mark thoſe delicacies of connection, 
which give ſurpriſe, or which imitate the de- 
ſaltory operations of enthuſiaſm, or any other 
ardent paſſion. Yet theſe delicate tranſitions are 
among the chief beauties of poetry. The phi- 
lofopher lays down a plan, and follows it; his 
buſineſs being only, to inſtruct. But the orator 
ſometimes, and the poet frequently, conceals his 
plan, and makes you expect ſomething different 
from what he intends; becauſe his aim is, to 
pleaſe, by working upon your ces and 
5 aney: 
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fancy: Skich is never more effectually done, 
than when he exhibits what is at once natural 
and ſurpriſing, In the end of Virgil's ſecond 
Georgick, the praiſes of a country life are, by 
the poet's management, cloſely connected with 
tae former part of the book, which treats of 
trees and vines: bur the connection is not ob- 
viqus to every eye; and they, who do not ſee 
it, blame the author for his want of method. 
The ſame delicate contrivance appears in the 
end of the firſt Georgick : where, from the pre- 
cepts of agriculture, he makes a nice though 
natural tranſition to the prodigies that attended the 
death of Julius Ceſar, and thence to the calami- 
ties of civil war; after which, he reſumes with 
equal art the ſubject of agriculture, and ſo 
concludes the book, 


The Lkavage of enthuſiaſm, and of all thoſe 
paſſions that ſtrongly agitate the ſoul, is naturally 
incoherent; and may appear even extravagant to 
thoſe, who cannot enter into the views of the 
ſpeaker, or form an idea of what is paſſing in 
his mind. Hence, in the odes of Pindar, and 
in ſome of the odes of Gray, which imitate the 
language of enthuſiaſm, many readers complain, 
that they are often at a loſs to diſcover con- 
nection between the contiguous ſentiments ; 
while others, not more learned perhaps, find no 
difficulty in conceiving the progreſs of ideas, 
that lead theſe authors from one thought or 
image to another. The latter, ſurely, are the 
only perſons qualified to judge of thoſe odes : 
and this qualification they ſeem to derive from 
their ſuperiour livelineſs of fancy. In a word, 
the imagination of a critick muſt, in reſpect of 
vivacity, be able to keep pace with that of the 

authors, 
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ag whom he aſſumes the privilege of judg- 


- Ing, or wiſhes to read with the true reliſh. The, 


Powers of invention it 1s not neceſſary that he 
poſſeſs: but, in readily apprehending or ima- 
gining every thing they are pleaſed to ſet before 
him he cannot be in any degree inferiour, with- 
out being in the ſame degree an incompetent 
judge. If we are unable to conceive a poet's 
imagery, or enter into his ſentiments, we un- 
derſtand him as little, as if we were ignorant of 
his language. 


The greateſt livelineſs of imagination will, 
however, avail bur little, if it is not correBel 
and regulated by the knowledge of nature, both 
external or material, and internal or moral, 


Without this, there cannot be Taſte; becauſe 


one cannot diſcern, whether the productions of 
art be natural or unnatural; that is, whether 
they be good or bad. In acquiring that know- 
ledge of nature, which 18 neceſſary to taſte, a 
man needs not deſcend to the minutiæ of 815 
hiſtory; but he muſt contemplate all the ſtrik- 
ing appearances of the world around him, ſur- 
veying them in thoſe 3 attitudes, in 
which they moſt power ully captivate the mind, 
and awaken the paſſions, 


As means of promoting in young perſons a 
taſte for the beauties of external nature, 1 have 
in another place * recommended frequent peru- 
ſals of the beſt deſcriptive poets, particularly 
Virgil, Spenſer, and Thomſon ; together with 


ſome practice in drawing. I may now add, that 


Homer, Milton, and Shakeſpeare will 1mprove 


Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick. Part 1. chap. 2. 
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that taſte, and at the ſame time make them ac- 
quainted with Moral nature, that is, with hu- 
man paſſions and characters; Which, however, as 
Horace intimates *, cannot be thoroughly un- 
derſtood, but by careful obſervation-of men and 
manners, as they appear in the active ſcenes of 
real life. 


Livelineſs of imagination, though a natural 
gift, is not unſuſceptible of improvement. By 
ſtudying the works of nature and art; by tra- 
velling into foreign countries, and converſing 
with people of different profeſſions, capacities, 
and manners; by exploring new fcenes of the 
inanimate world, mountains, vallies, and plains, 
whether diſtinguiſhed by their wildneſs or regu- 
larity, by their beauty or grandeur; the me- 
mory may be ſtored with new ideas, which, if 
properly arranged and aſcertained, will give vi- 
gour to all the mental powers, and to imagi- 
nation among the reſt. Milton is ſaid to have 
quickened his fancy, by reading the old ro- 
mances. And Leonardo da Vinci recommends 
it to the painter, to go into decayed buildings, 
and obſerve tlie ſtains on the broken and mouldy 
walls; where an eye accuſtomed to look at ſuch 
things will frequently diſcern figures reſembling 
clouds, battles, uncommon attitudes, draperies, 
ludicrous faces, and the like: agreeably to 
which idea, a pamphlet has been publiſhed t, to 
ſhow, how, from a few random ſtrokes of a pen- 
cil dipped in Indian ink, hints may be obtained 
for the invention of landſcapes. Every thing, 


Ar. Poet. verſ. 317. 
_ An Eſſay to facilitate the inventing of Landſcapes. 
London 1759. | 


indeed, 
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indeed, that puts us in che way of meeting with 
novelties, may be conſidered as a help to the 
fancy: but care muſt. be taken to methodile thoſe 
new ideas, left they ſeduce from the love of na- 
ture, and give a taſte for extravagant combina- 
tions. Livelineſs and correctneſs of imagination 
are eminently and equally conſpicuous in Ho- 
mer : Spenſer and Arioſto are not inferiour in 
the firſt quality, but extremely defective in the 
ſecond. „ 5 


„ 44 


indefinite and ſuperfluous words, confuſedly put 
together; which, though, on familiar topicks, 
they may give a tolerable idea of what is in- 
rended, will often leave you at a loſs, and per- 
haps, when any thing uncommon is to be ex- 
preſſed, make it impoſſible for you to find out 
what is in the mind of the ſpeaker. | 


The former, it is obvious, are the only com. 
petent judges of what they read; becauſe they 
are the only perſons who perfectly underſtand 
it. How comes it, that, on every peruſal of 
| - Homer, 
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Homer, Virgil, or Milton, beauties are diſco- 
vered, which never ftruck us before? Is it not, 
becauſe, the more we are acquainted with theſe 
authors, we underſtand them the better ? Elegant 
writing is diſtinguiſhed by a thouſand little gra- 
ces, that eſcape the ſuperficial reader, and are not 
immediately apparent even to the attentive. And 
therefdre, habits of accurate ſtudy are indiſpen- 
ſably requiſite to form a true critick. 


Beſides, moſt performances in the fine arts are 
intended to raiſe, in the reader or beholder, cer- 
tain emotions and ſympathies. And it is gene- 
rally true, that an emotion is lively in proportion 
to the clearneſs where with its object is perceived 
or apprehended by the mind. A man of obſcure 
apprehenſion muſt, therefore, be a man of dull 
feeling, and ſo cannot poſſeſs true taſte; becauſe 
he is not ſuſceptible of thoſe ardent emotions, 


which the artiſt intended to raiſe, and which in 


ſounder minds his work does actually raiſe. 


It is remarkable, that in every language the 


moſt elegant authors are the moſt perſpicuous. 


Such are Homer and Xenophon in Greek, and 
Ceſar, Cicero, and Virgil, in Latin. A proof, 
that good taſte and clearneſs of apprehenſion are 
inſeparable : this laſt quality being the immediate 
cauſe of perſpicuity in writing. 


For attaining the faculty of diſtinct apprehenfi- 


on, the belt rule that can be given, is, to ſtudy 
with accuracy, and with method, every thing we 
apply to, whether books or buſineſs. But hav- 
ing already enlarged on this topick, I ſhall not 
now purſue it any further. 
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III. A board may be fo ſhaped and painted, as 
that a dog ſhall miſtake it for a man; but it does 


not appear, that he has any pleaſure in it, as an 


imitation. Brutes no doubt perceive ſome of thoſe 
things which we term ludicrous; but brutes never 
laugh, nor ſeem to have any notion of incongruity. 
All animals that ſee, diſcern light, and proved 
colours; but man alone perceives, in colours and 
in figures, that pleaſurable quality, which we 
term beauty. The magnificence of the ſtarry fir- 
mament, of a lofty and craggy mountain, of a 
-thundering cataract, ' of a tempeſtuous ocean, 
has no charms for any terreſtial creature, but 
"man. Novelty yields pleaſure to rational minds; 
but the inferiour tribes ſeem rather to dillike it. 
Many brutes hear more acutely than we; and 
ſome of them may be ſoothed or 'alarmed by 
-ſound ; but brutes have no ſenſe of harmony : 
nay, of thoſe men, -who hear with equal acute- 


neſs, ſome have a muſical ear, and others have 


nor. 


In theſe and the like caſes, there ſeems to be 
in the human mind a ſort of double ſenſation: 
one conveyed immediately by the external organ; 
and the other depending, partly on that, and 
-partly on ſome other faculty. 


That there is in our conſtitution ſuch a thing as 

2 muſical ear, a ſenſe of beauty, a taſte for ſubli- 
mity and imitation, a love of novelty, and a ten- 
dency to ſmiles and laughter, will not be denied. 
And that theſe ſenſes, or ſenſibilities, depend 
artly on the eye and the ear, and yet-are to be 

' diſtinguiſhed from the outward ſenſes of fight and 
hearing, (for theſe may exiſt without the others) 
is evident from what has been ſaid, They may 
therefore 
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therefore be called Secondary Senſes. Some phi- 
loſophers call them Reflex, and ſome Internal. 
And the pleaſures derived from them are termed, 
by Addiſon, and Akenſide, Pleaſures of Imagi- 


nation “. 


Others have named them Emotions, as if they 
were a fort of weaker paſſions. And the name is 
not improper. For all paſſions are attended with 
pleaſure or pain, and produce ſenſible appearan- 
ces both in the foul and in the body. And the 
feelings I ſpeak of are all of the agreeable kind ; 
and, where they operate without reſtraint, do all 
diſplay themſelves externally. The contempla- 


tion of beauty, for example, ſoftens the features 


into a ſmile. Sublimity raiſes admiration and 
aſtoniſhment, and novelty often gives ſurpriſe ; 
and theſe paſſions operate very ſenfibly on the 
countenance. Ludicrous objects call forth laugh- 
ter, which is ſtill more obvious to the eye, as 


well as to the ear. And the various pleaſures 
that reſult from imitation do variouſly affect the 


face; according to the nature of the object imi- 
tated, and the {kill diſplayed by the imitator. 


But the name we aſſign to theſe modes of per- 


ception is not a matter of great moment. 


When 


| call them Secondary Senſes, I would not be 
underſtood to find fault with the language of thoſe 
authors, who in ſpeaking of them have adopted 


a different phraſeology. 


Now the third thing neceſſary to good taſte is, 
Acuteneſs of (what is here called) Secondary 


5 See Hucheſon's Moral Ppileſophy; Gerard's Eſſay on 
{afte ; the ſixth volume of the Spectator; Akenſide's Pleaſures 
of Imagination ; and Lord Kaimes's Elements of Criticiſm. 


Yau tb, 


Senſation; 
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Senſation ; or, to expreſs it in other words, « a 
e capacity of being eaſily, ſtrongly, and agree- 
<« ably affected, with ſublimity, beauty, harmo- 
ce ny, exact imitation, &c, | 


In this reſpe&t alſo the capacities of different 


men are very different. Some have no ſenſe of 
harmony or modulation, either in language, or in 
mulick. Some, wha are exceedingly delighted 
with the Sublime and the Beautiful, have little taſte 
or genius in the way of ridicule :—Milton is an 
inſtance ; who excels in grand and elegant de- 
ſcription, but whoſe attempts at humaur are no- 
thing but quibble. Others have an exquiſite 
reliſh for every ſort of ludicrous combination, 
who ſeem to be little affected with beauty, or 
with greatneſs :—Swift is one inſtance, and the 
author of Hudibras another. To excel equally 
in the Sublime and in the Ludicrous, 1s a rare 
talent. Shakeſpeare, however, poſſeſſed it in a 
very high degree; and Pope, in a lower: Ho- 
mer, too, is ſaid to have been eminent in the 
comick, as well as in the ſolemn ſtyle; though 
that does not appear from any part of his works 
now extant. Some authors, of whom Homer is 
the moſt illuſtrious, give no delineations of mo- 


ral or of material nature, but what bear an exact 


reſemblance to reality; others, like Arioſto, 
abound in extravagant and unnatural fiction: 
the former, ſurely, have a better taſte in imitation, 
as well as a better judgment, than the latter, 
The ſenſe of harmony aſſumes various appearan- 
ces. Pope, for all the ſmoothneſs of his num- 
bers, had no muſical ear; Milton, though bis 
oetry is moſt harmonious, writes rugged proſe: 
and Addiſon, whoſe proſe is the ſweeteſt that can 
be, is not diſtinguiſhed as a melodious ee 
gp ome 


ning 
loge 
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Some of theſe varieties may be accounted for, 
from the power of habit. Of thoſe, who have 
from nature a muſical ear, many perhaps may 
never have thought of improving that talent, and 
many have never had the means of improving it: 
and we ſeldom acquire any true reliſh for muſick, 
unleſs we have been accuſtomed to it in our 
younger years. Beſides, that ſweetneſs of found 
in proſe, which 1s called harmony, 1s very differ- 
ent from muſical harmony or melody: eaſy arti- 
culation belongs to the former; for we never call 
thoſe words harmonious, which we find it hard to 
pronounce : but the latter has nothing to do with 
articulation : and therefore, one may have a taſte 
for the one, who has none for the other. Nor is 
it to be wondered at, that a harmonious verſifier 
ſhould write in proſe without harmony ; for this 
may be the effect of haite, or careleſsnefs, or want 
pt practice. | | 


Further ; the more we are accuſtomed, from 
pur early years, to attend to what 1s great and 
beautiful; to read ſublime poetry, or to aſſociate 
with perſons of a ſolemn deportment, the leſs we 
mall be inclined to give way to the levities of 
wit and humour. And from him, who is better. 
pleaſed with the wildneſs of romance, than with 
the ſimplicity of nature and the antients, a taſte. 
ior correct imitation is not to be expected. Theſe 
various habits may be owing to various cauſes, 
too minute to be ſpecified. Our way of life, our. 
courſe of ſtudy, the company we keep, the taſte of: 
he age or of the ſociety to which we belong, have 


great influence in perverting or improving all our 


intellectual faculties, and thoſe of taſte and ge- 
21s in particular. | here join taſte and genius 
wether. They are kindred powers, and of ſo 
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near affinity, that the firſt, perhaps, might be 


called paſſive genius, and the ſecond active taſte. | 


The human mind is always the fame: but in 


one age one ſet of faculties are cultivated, and 
another in another; and the purſuits of men, the 
ſtates of literature, the modes of taſte, and the 
characters of nations, are varied accordingly, 


About the middle of the laſt century, the great- 


ter part of Engliſh authors were learned and ſeri- 
ous, but not very attentive to elegant expreſſion, 
Under Charles the ſecond, they ran into the oppo- 
ſite extreme, and became giddy, ſuperficial, and 
indelicate; and none but wits and epigrammatiſts 
were accounted men of taſte: ſo that, if the revo- 
lution had not taken place, our literature would 
probably have periſhed, as well as our laws and 
liberties. In the reign of Queen Anne,' and 
George the firſt, wit, learning, and elegance, 
were happily united. Of late the publick taſte 
ſeems to have been moſt effectually gratified by 
correct expreſſion, and hiſtorical and philoſophi- 
cal.inquiry. Ira 53 os ele 


But whatever influence habit may have in 
forming the taſte and the genius, it muſt be re- 
peated, that in minds, as well as in bodies, there 
are conſtitutional differences. There are men, 
who can never bring themſelves to reliſh mulick; 
and ſome are equally diſinclined to poetry. And 
of poets and muſicians, as well as of painters, 


ſome excel in the grand ſtyle, and ſome in the | 


ludicrous; nor will either claſs of artiſts admit, 
that the other is qualified to preſcribe rules for 
both. And therefore, we are not to expect, that 
in different men taſte ſhould be preciſely uni- 
form, or that it ſhould be abſolutely perfect 1n 
any individual. 
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Any one of theſe Secondary Senſes will form a 
ſort of taſte; but to the perfection of this talent 
the concurrence of them all is neceſſary. In a man 
thus accompliſhed, every object of his contem- 
plation, whether fit to allure by its novelty, aſto- 
niſh by its grandeur, charm by its beauty, pleaſe 
by imitative elegance, or amuſe by unexpected 
incongruity, will awaken that kind, and that de- 
oree, of internal ſatisfaction, which the moſt en- 
lightened part of mankind would acknowledge to 
be adequate to the pleaſurable qualities of the 
object. But ſuch perfection of taſte is imaginary : 
as there is not on earth a perſon, who is not a greater 
admirer, a more accurate obſerver, and of courfe 
a more competent judge, of ſome objects of taſte, 
than of others, Rarely have we heard of one man 
completely ſkilled in muſick, painting and poe- 
try, or even in any two of thoſe arts. The epick 
poet undervalues the epigrammatiſt, who in his 
turn pronounces all ſublime writing to be affected 
or inſipid; the architect is perhaps indifferent to 
both; and the compoſer of inſtrumental ſympho- 
nies to all the three. There may be exceptions: 
but it is in general true, that 


One ſcience only will one genius fit, 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit; 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 


But oft in thoſe confin'd to ſingle parts. 


It is eaſy to know, how far an author's taſte 
may be deficient in this reſpect. If, while he aims 
at elevation, he diſappoint the reader by mean 
language, or groveling ideas, (which is generally 
the caſe with Blackmore) it is a ſign, that he has 
3 no 
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no taſte in ſublimity. If he appear fond of 
deſcribing what is unamiable or ungraceful, and 
diſguſt you with vile alluſions and filthy ima- 
ges, (which is too often the caſe with Swift and 
Juvenal) he gives proof of an indelicate mind, 


that either has no ſenſe or love of beauty, or, 
which 1s worſe, does not chooſe to indulge ir, 


It his views of nature be indefinice or inaccu- 
rate —if they be overcharged with unneceſſary 
ornaments, or ſeem to be drawn not from his 
own obſervation, but from the works of other 
men, (which are faults common to all bad poets, 
and bad painters) it is evident, that he has no diſ- 
tinct knowledge of nature, or, at leaſt, that he 
has no talent or taſte in imitation. If the found 
of his verſes offend, as in Donne and Hobbes, 
by its harſhneſs; or, as in Waller and Lanſ- 
downe, proceed in one uniform tenor of ſmooth- 
neſs, without changing according to the ſubject, 
or amuſing the ear with thoſe varieties of rhythm 
and cadence, which the moſt regular verſification 
admits ; it will be ſuppoſed, that he writes care · 
leſly, or that he has no true reliſh for harmonious 
compoſition. If, in his comick ſcenes, he at- 
tempt to raiſe laughter by unnatural exaggera- 
tion; which is ſometimes done by Sterne and 
Smollett: if, inſtead of humour, he obtrude 
upon you indecent buffoonery ; which is fre- 
quent in Ariſtophanes and Rabelais: if, where 


he intends wit, he can only bring forth common— 


place jokes, or verbal quibbles; of which 1 am 
ſorry to ſay that there is an example or two in 
Milton: or if, with Congreve and Vanburgi, 
he endeavour to make crimes and misfortunes 


matter of merriment; we muſt believe, either 


that he has no true ſenſe of ridicule, or that he 
wilfully 
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wilfully debaſes it, to gratify the taſte of the 
times, or the ſingularity of his own temper. 


But let it be remembered, that the work of 
zn artiſt is not to be characteriſed by incidental 
faults. Theſe may be owing to the weakneſs of 
human nature; which in the beſt men is liable 
to tranſgreſſion, in the wiſeſt to error, and in 
the moſt attentive to inadvertence. Who can 
paint nature with the energy of Shakeſpeare ? 
who ſo ſublime as Homer and Milton ? who 
more elegant than Horace? Yet Shakeſpeare is 
not always natural: Homer and Milton may, 
each of them; furniſh more than one example of 
meanneſs: and Horace has written ſome verſes 
that are equally unworthy of a godd man and a 
200d poet. If an author abound in beauries, ler 
his blemiſhes be forgotten, If he give proof of 
good intention, and diſcover genius in any de- 
partment of art or of ſcience, he is entitled to 
honour, But when he falls continually into the 
ſame ſort of fault, and perſiſts in an undertak- 
ing which he is unable to execute, he juſtly in- 
curs the cenſure of criticiſm“. | 


It muſt alſo be remarked, that we ought not 
to expect, from any performance, a higher de- 
gree, or more varieties, of pleaſure, than the 
author intended. Poets, who never attempt 
great things, may yet excel in elegy and paſ- 
toral, and other inferiour branches of the art; 
and nobody blames Theocritus or Tibullus, be- 
cauſe they poſſeſs not the ſublimity of Homer : 
nay, they would have been really blameable, if 
they had endeavoured to introduce ſublimity into 


* Hor, Ar. Poet. verſ. 347 360. 
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ll poems that do not admit of it. Every work 
| ſhould be good in its kind ; but every kind of 
| work has a fort of goodneſs peculiar to itſelf, 


| 
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' Beſides : though it is the aim of all the fine 
|| arts to give pleaſure, by gratifying theſe Secon- 
1 dary Senſes, it ought no leſs to be the aim of the 
| artiſt, ro promote the love of virtue; which may 
be done, by diſplaying the. deformity of moral 
evil, as well as by painting the charms of moral 
goodneſs. And therefore, in Satire, and in ſuch 
other writings, as are intended to move our in- 
dignation at vice, offenſive images may be al- 
lowable. For though in themſelves they could 
not give pleaſure, they may yet be approved of, 
as evidences of good meaning in the author, and 
as tending to cheriſh good affections in the read- 
er: even as harſh potions may warrantably be 
adminiſtered, and painful operations of ſurgery 
performed, in order to expel diſeaſe from the 
body. Yet, as we blame the phyſician, who 
gives more pain to his patient than is neceſſary; 
we mult alſo blame the ſatiriſt, who, without ob- 
ſerving any rule of moderation in this matter, 
introduces ideas, that are either too indelicate 
to be uſed on any occaſion, or leſs delicate than 
the occafion requires, Flattery and witticiſm, 
bandied about from one courtier to another, are 
objects of ſatire, no doubt; but, ſurely, do not 
amount to a crime ſo very atrecious, as Pope 
would inſinuate, when he vents his abhorrence 
of them in the filthieſt alluſion that ever was 
written: an alluſion, which decency forbids me 
to tranſcribe, and of which the author himſelf | 
Tuppoſles his friend to ſay | 


This 
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This filthy ſimilie, this beaſtly line, 


Quite turns my ſtomach.— 


Moſt of our powers of perception are capable 
of improvement. The ſmell of a perfumer ; the 
touch of a poliſher ; the ſight of a painter, who 
ſtudies the exact viſible appearances of things; 
and the hearing of a blind man, who muſt often 
truit to his ear for his preſervation; are gene- 
rally more acute, than the ſame ſenſes in other 
men : becauſe they are more exerciſed, and the 
informations received by them more carefully at- 
tended to. A deviation from the ſquare or the 
perpendicular is ſooner perceived by the archi- 
tet, or joiner, than by an ordinary eye. Paint- 
ers, in like manner, improve their ideas of ſub- 
limity, beauty, and elegant imitation, by ſtudy- 
ing the moſt admired pictures, and the beſt mo- 
numents of antient art. And every . muſician 
knows, that, by the practice of muſick, our 
ſenſe of harmony may be improved to a degree, 
which can hardly be conceived by thoſe, who 
never cultivated that faculty. Delicacy of taſte, 
in regard to wit and humour, is acquired by the 
ſame means. The vulgar are delighted with 
homely jokes, becauſe they know no better : but 
one, who is accuſtomed to elegant converſation, 
and to the ſtyle of polite authors, will ſoon learn 
to diſtinguiſh between urbanity and ruſticity, 


and undervalue that coarſe buffoonery, to which, 


with leſs experience, he would perhaps have had 
no diſlike“. 


Eſſay on Poetry and Muſick. Part i. cha „ 
Mn Laughter, chap. 4. 1 5 
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The Secondary Senſes are therefore to be im. 
proved by the ſtudy of nature, and of the beſt 
performances in art; and by keeping at a dif: 
tance from every thing, in art, or in manners, 
that is inelegant, or indecent, 


IV. A fourth requiſite to good taſte is Sym- 
pathy, or that Senſibility of heart, by which, on 
ſuppoſing ourſelves in the condition of another, 
we are conſcious in fome degree of thoſe very 
emotions, pleaſant or painful, which in a more 
intenſe degree would ariſe within us, if we were 
really in that condition; 


Human pleaſures may be divided into thoſe 
of the body, and thoſe of the ſoul: the former 
common to us with the brutes; the latter pecu- 
liar to rational beings: Thoſe are of ſhort du- 
ration; theſe more permanent. By the firſt, an 


appetite may be gratified; but it is by the laſt 


only that we can be made happy: 


The fine arts are intended to give pleaſure ra: 
ther to the mind, than to the bodily ſenſes; 
For though ſounds in mulick pleaſe the ear, and 
colours in painting the eye; they are little vas 
lued, if the ſoul receive no gratification. Now 
the human ſoul cannot be gratified, except by 
thoſe things that raiſe in it certain paſſions or 
emotions: for a man unſuſceptible of paſſion; 
who could neither hope nor fear, rejoice nor be 
ſorry, deſire nor diſlike, would be incapable of 
happineſs. And therefore, it muſt be the aim 
of all the fine arts, and of poetry in particular, 
to convey into the mind ſuch paſſions, or affec- 


tions, as bring pleaſure along with them. 


Tragedy 
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Tragedy gives pleaſure, by infuſing pity and 
imaginary terror, and other elevated emotions: 
and Comedy, by diſplaying the follies of man- 
kind in ſuch a light as to provoke contempt and 
laughter. The Epick poem, like Tragedy, ope- 
rates upon our ſublimer affections; and inſpires 
admiration of what is great, joy in the proſpe- 
rity of the good, a tender ſorrow for the un- 
fortunate, and an agreeable agitation of mind, 
produced by the viciſſitudes of hope and fear, as 
they are called forth by the circumſtances of 
the ſtory. True Satire pleaſes, while it pro- 
motes the love of virtue and wiſdom; and this 
it may do, by expoſing the crimes of mankind 
to our indignation, or their follies to ridicule. 
Lyrick poetry is applicable to a variety of mat- 
ters, and gives ſcope to many paſſions: and 
theſe, by a pleaſing extravagance in the choice 
of words and figures, and a peculiar wildneſs 
in the compoſition and harmony, it endeavours 
to work up to enthuſiaſm, Even when it paints 
inanimate nature, Poetry 1s little eſteemed, un- 
leſs it touch the heart: and an author of ſenſi- 
bility knows, how to ſelect thoſe appearances 
that are moſt likely to captivate a reader's fan- 
cy, and lead his mind to ſuch thoughts, as 
may awaken benevolence, piety, contentment, 
tenderneſs, admiration, ſurpriſe, and other plea- 
ſurable emotions“. | 


In a word, every thing in poetry ought to be 


parhetick ; that is, capable of moving the paſ- 


ſions; not merely ſuch as are melancholy and 
tender, but our affections in general. So that, 


* Eſſay on Poetry aud Mafick, Part i. chap, 3. 
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if the reader want that gentleneſs of mind, 
which I have elſewhere deſcribed under the name 


of Sympathy *, it will be impoſſible for him to 


receive any true pleaſure from a good poem; 
however ſkilled he may be in languag e and 
verſification, and however well acquainted with 
the ordinary appearances of nature. 


And yet, a defect of this ſenſibility is not un- 
common among the readers of poetry, One is 
wholly engroſſed with the contrivance of the 
fable; another values nothing but the moral ſen- 
timents; a third attends chiefly to the ſtyle, and 


the numbers: 1 have heard of one, whoſe ſole 


pleaſure in reading Virgil aroſe from comparing 
ZEneas's voyage with the map; and of another, 
who could find nothing worth notice in the 


| Georgick, but ſome precepts of agriculture, But 


the true poet touches the heart, whatever be 
his ſubject: and the true critick has a heart ca- 
pable of being touched, with admiration, ten- 
derneſs, joy, - benevolence, piety, patriotiſm, or 
any other emotion that the author means to 1n- 
ſpire; and of feeling the full effect of his har- 
mony, and of thoſe beautiful or ſublime 1deas 
that may adorn his compoſition. | 


V. The laſt thing mentioned as neceſſary to 
form good taſte, is Judgment, or Good Senſe; 
which 1s indeed the principal thing; and which 
ſome would conſider, as comprehending moſt of 
the foregoing particulars. By Judgment, I here 
underſtand ſuch a conſtitution of mind, as diſ- 
poles a man to attend to the reality of things, 


„ Ibid. chap. 7. 
| and 
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and qualifies him for knowing and diſcovering 
the truth. It is by means of this faculty, as 
applied in criticiſm, that we compare poetical 
imitations with natural objects, fo as to perceive 
in what they reſemble, and in what they differ; 
that we eſtimate the rectitude of ſentiments, and 
probability of incidents, and whether fictitious 
characters be ſimilar to thoſe of real life and con- 
ſiſtent with themſelves, and whether any part of 
a compoſition be unſuitable to the tendency of 
the whole. Hence, too, we diſcern, with reſpect 
to the plan of a work, whether it be ſimple and 
natural, or confuſed and unnatural; and whether 
the author have been careful to make it, both in 
the general arrangement, and in the ſtructure of 
cach part, conformable to rule. bh 


Leſt this ſhould be miſunderſtood, I muſt re- 
peat an obſervation, which I have elfewhere had 
occaſion to make; that, in almoſt every art, 
two ſorts of rules have obtained authority; the 
Eſſential, and the Ornamental. The former re- 
ſult from the very nature of the work, and are 
neceſſary to the accompliſhment of the end pro- 
poled by the artiſt. The latter depend rather 
upon eſtabliſhed cuſtom, . than upon nature; 
and claim no higher origin, than the practice 
of ſome great performer, whom it has become 
the faſhion to imitate. To violate an eſſential 
rule, diſcovers want of ſenſe in an author, and 
conſequently want of taſte: for where ſenſe is 
not, taſte cannot be. To depart from an orna- 
mental or mechanical rule, may be conſiſtent with 
the ſoundeſt judgment, and is ſometimes a proof 
both of good taſte and of great genius. 


Great 
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Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true criticks dare not mend: 
—From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of at, 


[ 


J am the more anxious to mark, and to dwell on 


this diſtinction, becauſe the French criticks * in 


general ſeem to have no notion of it. What is 
contrary to eſtabliſhed rule, or to faſhion, they 
condemn as contrary to taſte, without enquiring 
further. The conſequence is, that, according ta 
them, French authors only can write in taſte, 
becauſe no other authors write in the French 
faſhion : and Shakeſpeare's plays muſt be abſurd 
farces, and their author a barbarian, becauſe 
they happen to be framed, upon a plan, and in a 
ſtyle which the criticks of Paris have never ac- 
knowledged to be good, Criticiſm has been 
thought an entertaining and uſeful part, of the 
philoſophy of mind : but, upon this principle, is 
as much beyond the reach, or below the notice, 
of rational inquiry, as modes of hair-dreſling, op 
patterns of ſhoe-buckles. | 


® } mould have ſaid, the French Criticks of the preſent. 
age, Few nations have produced more learned men than 
France. I ſpeak here, not of the Stevens, the Daciers, the. 
Rollins, the Fenelons; but of thoſe writers, who have 


learned from Voltaire to cenſure becauſe they envy, and to. 


criticize what they do not underſtand. 


The 
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The following are ſome of the eſſential rules 
of compoſitian, which muſt not be violated on 
any account. 


1. In Philoſophy and Hiſtory, the ſtricteſt re- 
gard is to be had to truth, in the detail of facts; 
and the inferences are to be made according to 
common ſenſe, and the rules of ſound reaſon- 
ing. 


2. In works of fiction, a like regard is to be 
had to probability; and no events are to be in- 
troduced, but ſuch as, according to the general 
opinion of the people to whom they are addreſſed, 
may be ſuppoſed to happen. 


3. Fictitious characters ought to ſpeak and act 
ſuitably to their ſuppoſed condition, age, rank, 
and other circumſtances; and to the paſſions, 
and ſentiments, that are ſaid to occupy their 
minds. | 


4. External objects are to be deſcribed, both 
in hiſtory, and in poetry, as they are found to be 
in nature. The poet, however, is not obliged 
to enumerate all their qualities, but thoſe only 
that are neceſſary for his purpoſe. 


5. An author's ſtyle muſt always be perſpicu- 
bus, and fit to convey a full view of his meaning 
to an attentive reader; and ſo contrived, as not 
to hurt, but to pleaſe the ear, when it is pro- 
nounced, But in every ſort of ſtyle, the ſame 
degree of perſpicuity, or of harmony, is not to 
be expected. | | 


6. Every 
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6. Every compoſition, whether long or ſhort, 


from an Epick poem or Tragedy, down to a ; 
ſermon or ſhort eſſay, ought to have ſome one 41 
end in view; and all its parts muſt be ſo dif. re 
poſed, as to promote that end, If it have no 1 
end, it has no meaning; if more ends than one, At 
it may confound the attention by its multiplicity: h] 
if any of its parts be unſerviceable, or repug- k 
nant to its final purpoſe, they are ſuperfluous or A 
irregular, and ought to have been lopped off, or al 
corrected. Of this unity of deſign, Homer's m 
two poems are perfect models. Each contains a G 
great variety of action, converſation, and adven- ar 
ture: but every thing, in the one, tends to the by 
re-eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes in his kingdom, and, cc 
in the other, to diſplay tae anger of Achilles in at 
its lamentable conſequences. to 
| Ia 
7. Every compoſition ought to have a moral ir 
tendency, or at leaſt to be innocent. That mind te 
is perverted, which can either produce an immo- ef] 
ral book, or be pleaſed with one. Virtue and Sh 
good taſte are ſo nearly allied, that what offends be 
the former can never gratity the latter. 
8. As, in every nation, certain cuſtoms of or 
. long ſtanding acquire in time the authority of 
law; ſo, in every art, there are rules, which, 
though one might have called them difcretion- co 
ary or indifferent at their firſt introduction, come is 
at length, after having been invariably obſerved fo 
by the beſt authors, to be conſidered as effen- fol 
tial, One example will explain this. Homer, by 


who invented, or at leaſt who perfected, Epick 
poetry, adopted in both his poems that mea- 
ſure of verſe which is called Hexameter. That 
be might without blame have adopted * 

WII. 
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will hardly be queſtioned. His choice. therefore 
was arbitrary. But, as it was a lucky choice; 
and as the practice of Homer became, in this 
reſpect, a law to the poets of antiquity ; the Hexa- 
meter is now, and was in the time of Horace *, 
and probably long before, held to be indiſpenſa- 
ble in all Greek and Latin poems of the Epick 
kind. For the ſame reaſon, partly; and partly, as 
Ariſtotle obſerves, becauſe it is too elaborate, 
and unlike the cadence of converſation, Hexa- 
meter verſe would not be tolerated in the 
Greek or Latin drama; the lambick, Trochaick, 
and Anapeſtick meaſures, having been adopted, 
by the beſt authors, in the antient tragedy and 
comedy. And, in like manner, if. an Engliſh 
author, in an Epick or Dramatick poem, were 
to attempt any other form of verſe, than our 
lambick of five feet, he would be thought to 
tranſgreſs a rule, which, though at firſt a mat- 
ter of indifference, is now, after having been 
eſtabliſhed by the practice of Chaucer, Spencer, 
Shakeſpeare, Milton, and all our great poets, 
become eſſential and unalterable. | | 


I ſhall now, give an inſtance or two, of the 
ornamental or mechanical laws of compolition. 


1. That a regular tragedy, or comedy, ſhould 
conſiſt of five acts, and neither more nor fewer, 
is a rule, for which it would be difficult to aſ- 
ſign any better reaſon than this, that it has been 
followed by good authors, and is recommended 
by Horace, Nor has this rule been invariably 


Hor. Ar. Poet, verſ. 73. 
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followed. The Italian Opera, which, as re. 


formed by Metaſtaſio, is a moſt beautiful ſpecies 
of Dramatick poem, conſiſts of but three acts: 
and we have, in Engliſh, many good plays, both 
ſerious and comical, diviaed in the ſame man- 
ner; and ſome of only two acts, and ſome even 
of one. It is true, that a dramatick piece ought 
not to be too long, becauſe it would fatigue the 
ſpectator as well as the actor; nor too ſhort, be- 


cauſe it would not be ſufficiently intereſting : it 


is reaſonable too, that ſome intervals ſhould be 
allowed in the repreſentation, for the relief both 
of the players, and of the audience : but that 
this purpoſe could not be anſwered by five inter- 
vals, or three, as well as by four, is a point, 
which I apprehend it would be difficult to 
prove. 


2. Moſt of the French and Greek tragedians 
obſerve the unities of time and place: that is, they 
ſuppoſe every part of the action to have happened 
in the ſame place, becauſe it is all repreſented on 
the ſame ſtage; and they limit the time of it to 
a few hours, becauſe the repreſentation is of no 
longer continuance. Unity of place is violated, 
when the ſcene changes from one place to ano- 


ther, from a houſe to the ſtreet, from the town 


to the country, or from one town or country to 
another. Unity of time is broken through, 
when the incidents of the fable are fuch, as 
could not have fallen out within a few hours, or 
at leaſt within the ſpace of one day and one 
night. 


The obſervance of theſe unities may in ſome 
caſes, no doubt, heighten the probability of the 
action: but they lay a mighty reſtraint 2 an 

authors 


SS, RP. 
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author's genius; and they may give riſe to im- 
probabilities as great as any of thoſe that can be 
occaſioned by the neglect of thein. If the ſub- 
ject of the play be a conſpiracy, for example, 
and the ſcene of action the ſtreet; then, if unity 
of place be held eſſential, the conſpirators muſt 
conduct their affairs in the ſtreet, ſo as to be ſeen 
and heard by every body: a very unlikely cir- 
cumſtance, and what, one may venture to ſay, 
can never happen. Surely, moſt audiences 
would be better pleaſed, and think the whole 
more natural, if, on fuch an emergency, the 
ſcene were to change from the ſtreet to a private 
apartment: | 


The improbabilities, occaſioned by diſregard- 
ing theſe unities, are not ſo great as ſome people 


imagine. While we ſit in the theatre, it is as 


eaſy for us to reconcile our minds to the ſhifting 
of the ſcene, from the town to the country, or 
from one country to another; as it is, at our en- 
trance, to ſuppoſe the ſtage a certain place in 
Rome or Egypt. And, if we can perſuade our- 
ſelves, that the player, whom we ſce, and whoſe 
name and perſon we know, has on a ſudden be- 
come Cato, or Ceſar, or any other antient hero 
we may as well believe, that the evening, which 
we paſs in the playhouſe, comprehends the ſpace 
of ſeveral days or years. | 


But in fact, there is not, in dramatical repre- 
ſentation, that ſtrict probability which the cri- 
ticks talk of. We never miſtake the actor for 
the perſon whoſe character he bears; we never 
imagine ourſelves in a foreign country, or car- 
ned back into the ages of antiquity : our plea- 
lure is derived from other ſources; and from 
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this, chiefly, that we know the whole to be a 
fiction. The unities of time and place are vio- 
lated by Shakeſpeare, in every one of his plays, 
He often ſhifts the ſcene from one country to 


another: and the time of his action is not 


always limited to days or weeks, but extends 
frequently to months, and even to years. Yet 


theſe irregularities are not offenſive to thoſe who 


underſtand him. And hence, I think, we may 
infer, that the rule, which enjoins the dramatick 
poet to a rigid obſervance of the unities of time 
and place, is not an eſſential, but a mechanical 
rule of compoſition “. 


As to the improvement of taſte in this parti- 
cular.;—l ſhall only remark, that whatever tends 
to correct, and methodiſe, our knowledge, either 
of men, or of things, is to be conſidered as a 


means of improving the judgment. Hiſtory, 


geometry, and grammar; and thoſe parts of 
philoſophy, which convey clear ideas, and are 
attended with ſatisfactory proof, are eminently 
uſeful in this reſpect; to which muſt be added 
ſuch an acquaintance with life and manners, as 
fits a man for buſineſs and converſation. Idle- 
neſs, and habits of ſuperficial ſtudy, are ruinous 
to the underſtanding; as I have often remarked 
already, but can hardly repeat too often. And 
nothing is more detrimental to taſte, and tojudg- 
ment, than thoſe ſubtleties of antient and modern 


* See Johnſon's Preface to Shakeſpear ; and Calſabigi's 
Differtazione ſu le Poefie Drammatiche del S. d. P. Metaſtaſio. 


metaphyſicks, 
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metaphyſicks, that encourage verbal controver- 


ſy, and lead to nothing but doubt and darkneſs; 
They exhauſt the vigour of the mind to no Pe 
poſe ; they extinguiſh the love of good learning 
they withdraw the attention from the concerns _ 
human life, and from thoſe things in art and na- 
ture, that warm the heart, and elevate the fancy : 
they pervert the rational powers, they corrupt 


good principles, and they poiſon the ſources of 
human happineſs, 


i 


T aſte, as far as it depends on the knowledge 
of rules, may be further improved, by reading 
good books of criticiſm, and comparing them 
with the authors whom they illuſtrate. Sound 
judgment, however, we mult acknowledge to be 
in a great meaſure conſtitutional : and no > perſon 


will ever acquire true taſte, unleſs nature has made 
him a man of ſenſe. 


So minel for taſte in general, and its improve- 
ment. It is fearce neceſſary to add, becauſe the 
thing is obyious, that, in order to be completely 
killed in any of thoſe particular branches of art, 


which are ſubject to the cognizance of this fa- 


culty, one muſt unite theory with practice. None 
but a painter is a competent judge of painting: 

no perſon who has never compoſed in proſe or 
verſe, can be an unexceptionable critick in lan- 
guage and yerſification : and he who is truly a 
muſical connoiſſeur muſt have practiſed as a muſi- 
cian, and ſtudied the laws of harmony. In every 
art, certain materials and inſtruments are em- 
ployed; and they only, who have handled them, 
are entitled to decide upon the dexterity of the 


artiſt, 
Q3 Yet 
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Vet, without having been a practitioner one may 
acquire ſuch taſte in the fine arts, as ſhall yield 
a high degree, and a great variety, of entertain- 
ment. The pleaſures of taſte are worthy of our 
ambition: they are innocent and profitable. He, 
who employs his leiſure in the ſtudy of nature and 
art, is eſteemed on that very account ; and has- 
many ſorts of libera} recreation in_ his power, 
which are unknown to thoſe who devote them- 
ſelves to ſenſuality, or the purſuit of riches, 


But Taſte has a further uſe: it is friendly to 
virtue“. Nay, I might, and perhaps I ought to 
have mentioned the love of virtue as eſſential to 

1.44 £4 + but $&J 3 4 48 7 " © it. 


* An artiſt, of the higheſt eminence, has ſet this matter in a 
light ſo ſtriking and ſo beautiful, that | ſhall be excuſed for 
tranſcribing the paſſage entire. 'The reader would not thank 
me, if I were to attempt an abridgment of it. 


Every eſtabliſhment that tends to the cultivation of the 
* pleaſures of the mind, as diftin&t from thoſe of ſenſe, may 

ere as an inferiour ſchool of morality, where the 
«© mind 1s poliſhed and prepared for higher attainments. 


1 £* 1 4 
120 333 2 ——— 


Let us for a moment take a ſhort ſurvey of the progreſs 
of the mind towards what is, or ought to be, its true objec 
of attention. Man, in his loweſt ſtate, has . no. pleaſures 
but thoſe of ſenſe, and no wants but thoſe of appetite. Af. 
«« terwards, when ſociety is divided into different ranks, and 
«© ſome are appointed to labour. for the. ſupport of others, 
«© thoſe whom their ſuperiority ſets free from labour begin to 
look for intellectual entertainments. Thus, whilſt the 
«© ſhepherds were attending their flocks, their maſters made 
<< the firſt obſervations on aſtronomy : ſo mufick is ſaid to 
have had its origin from a man at leiſure liſtening to the 
* ſtrokes of a hammer. „ in 


«« As the ſenſes, in the loweſt ſtate of nature, are neceſ- 
«« ſary to direct us to our ſupport ; when that ſupport is once ſe- 
| "4 cure. 
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it. Men of genius have too often employed their 
talents in corrupting and deſtroying mankind; 
but it may be queſtioned, whether a wicked heart 
be at all compatible with delicate taſte. This will 
at leaſt ſerve as a ſecurity againſt thoſe vices that 

debaſe 


« cure, there is no danger in following them further. To 
« him who has no rule of action but the gratification of the 
«« ſenſes, plenty is always dangerous. It is therefore neceſ- 
« ſary to the happineſs of individuals, and ſtill more neceſ- 
« ſary to the ſecurity of ſociety, that the mind ſhould be ele- 
« vated to the idea of general beauty, and the contemplation 
« of general truth. By this purſuit, the mind is always car» 
« ried forward in ſearch of ſomething more excellent than it 
*« finds, and obtains its proper ſuperiority over the common 
« ſenſes of life; by learning to feel itſelf capable of higher 
« aims, and of nobler enjoyments, In this gradual exalta- 
« tion of human nature, every art contributes its contingent 
towards the general ſupply of mental pleaſure. Whatever 
© abſtrats the thoughts Kain ſenſual gratifications ; whatever 
© teaches us to look for happineſs within ourſelves, muſt ad- 
« vance in ſome meaſure the dignity of our nature. ; 


* 


Perhaps there is no higher proof of the excellency of man 
* than this, that to a mind properly cultivated whatever is 
« bounded is little. The wid is continually labouring to 
advance, ftep by ſtep, through ſucceſſive gradations of ex- 
cellence, towards perfection; which is dimly ſeen, at a 
great, though not hopeleſs, diſtance; and which we muſt 
te always follow, — we never can attain : but the pur- 
e ſuit rewards itfelf; one truth teaches another; and our 
* ſtore is always increaſing, though nature can never be ex- 
* hauſted. Our art, like all arts which addreſs the imagina- 
tion, is applied to ſomewhat a lower faculty. of the mind, 
„which approaches nearer to ſenſuality : but through ſenſe 
and fancy it muſt make its way to reaſon ; for ſuch is the 
. 1 of thought, that we perceive by ſenſe, we combine 
* by fancy, and diſtinguiſh by reaſon; and, without carrying 
our art out of its natural and true character, the more we 
purify it from every thing that is groſs in ſenſe, in that 
proportion we advance its uſe and dignity ; and, in pro- 
portion as we lower it to mere ſenſuality, we pervert its 
nature, and degradeit from the rank of a liberal art: _ 
eas 
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debaſe the ſoul; and, by directing our views to 
the obſervation of nature, muſt frequently lead 
us to contemplate that Great Being, who is the 
ſource of happineſs, and the ſtandard of perfec- 


tion. 5 


It has been ſaid by ſome, that Taſte is wholly 
capricious ; depending, not upon nature or rea- 
ſon, but upon faſhion, and the fancies of men, 
And it is true, that the likings men contract to 
certain modes of dreſs and furniture, are partly 
determined by cuſtom, are different in different 


*< this is what every artiſt ought well to remember. Let him 
« remember alſo, that he deſerves juſt ſo much encourage- 


*© ment in the ſtate, as he makes himſelf a member of it vir- l 
*« tuopſly uſeful, and contributes in his ſphere to the general Pl. 
* purpole and perfection of ſocie ty. 1 90 
1 f 
The art which we profeſs has Beauty for its object. This 1 
te it is our buſineſs to diſcover and to expreſs. But the Beauty acl 
of which we are in queſt is general and intellectual. It is C14 
an 1dea that ſubſiſts only in the mind: the fight never be- the 
held it, nor has the hand expreſſed it, It is an idea reſiding int 
in the breaſt of the artiſt, which he is always labouring to | 
© impart, and which he dies at laſt without imparting : but OC 
* which he is yet ſo far able to communicate as to raſe the 
„ the thoughts and extend the views of the ſpectator; ing 
and which, by a ſucceſſion of art, may be fo far — 
« diffuſed, that its effects may extend themſelves im- f 
«c perceptibly into publick benefits, and be among the 10\ 
% means of beſtowing on whole nations refinement of iplt 
«« taſte : which, if it does not lead directly to purity of man- eve 
5e ners, obviates at leaſt their greateſt depravation, by diſen- the 
" ** tangling the mind from appetite, and conducting the | 
thoughts through ſucceſſive ſtages of excellence, till that cal 
** contemplation of univerſal rectitude and harmony, which mu 
began by Taſte, may, as it isexalted and refined, conclude obſ 
4% in Virtue.“ „„ 5 cipi 
fact 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds. Diſcourſe at the Opening 
of the Royal Academy, October 16, 1780. 


countries, 
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countries, and in one and the ſame country are 
perpetually changing. And that there ſhould be 
diverfities of taſte in regard to Beauty, has been 
ſhown to be natural: ſince in our own ſpecies, as 
well as in other things, that will always be the 
mcit agreeable, which brings along with it the 
moſt agreeable ideas; and ſupplies, or is con- 
nected with, the greateſt variety of comforts and 
pleaſures. 


Yet in beauty we have ſeen that there is, and, 
in all things that admit the diſtinction of Better 
and Worſe, we may affirm that there is, a ſtan- 
dard of excellence; and Taſte, as oppoſed to 
Caprice, has a real foundation in nature. To be 
pleaſed with novelty and imitation ; to prefer 
good pictures to bad, harmony to harſhneſs, and 
regular ſhape to diſtortion : to be gratified with 
accurate repreſentations of human manners, eſpe- 
cially in that ſtate of primitive ſimplicity, in which 
they give a full diſplay of the character: to be 
intereſted in a detail of human adventures; to 
look with delight on the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
the expanſe of heaven, grand and regular build- 
ings, huge rocks, and cataracts, the ſcenery of 
oroves and rivers, mountains and the ocean, the 
flowers and verdure of ſummer, and the pure 
ſplendour of winter ſnow :—is ſurely natural to 
every reaſonable being, who has leiſureto attend to 
theſe things, and is any degree enlightened by 
learning or by contemplation. For this laſt clauſe 
muſt never be omitted ; becauſe, as I formerly 
obſerved, we cannot perceive at all without per- 


cipient faculties, nor accurately without improved 


faculties. * 


* See above, page 170. 
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If it be denied, that theſe, and the like ap. 
pearances in art and nature, have any intrinſick 
charm ; for that other habits of education might 
have made us look upon them with indifference, 
or with diſguſt : I ſhall only aſk, whence it comes, 
that the poems of every age and nation, which 


were certainly made for the purpoſe of pleaſing, 


ſhould abound in deſcriptions of theſe and the 
like objects; and why the fine arts have always 
been a matter of general attention in all civilized 
countries? | | 


Truth is allowed to be uniform and unchange- 
able: yet what can be more abſurd, than many 
of thoſe opinions are, which have paſſed in the 


world for true ! Was not the philoſophy of Des 


Cartes admired, long after that of Newton was 
made publick ? nay, in fome parts of Europe, is 
not the former ſtill conſidered as the true ſyſtem ? 
The exiſtence of matter has been denied by one 
ſer of philoſophers; that of motion, by another; 
that of ſpirit by a third ; and that of every thing, 
by a fourth. How many theories of human na- 
ture have appeared, and diſappeared, within theſe 
hundred years! What endleſs varieties of opinion 
among lawyers, and divines, phyſicians, and mo- 
raliſts! Nay, have we not ſeen, even in our days, 
the greateſt of all intellectual depravities, a de- 
pravity whereof the devil himſelf is not capable, 
I mean atheiſm, patroniſed by ſome vain and 
worthleſs beings of the human form ! Yet it will 
not be ſaid, by any intelligent creature, that the- 
ological, philoſophical, and moral truths are all 
deſtitute of foundation, or depend wholly upon 
faſhion, and the fancies of men. | 


I, 
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If, then, in regard to matters that admit of 
clear proof, ignorance, affectation, and error may 
prevail for a time among thoſe, from whom bet- 
ter things might be expected; need we wander, 


that bad taſte ſhould ſometimes prevail; and 


Blackmore be preferred to Milton, Lucan to Vir- 
gil, and Pliny to Cicero ?—But, whatever tem- 
porary infatuations may take place in the world 
of literature; ſimplicity and true taſte ſooner or 
later gain the aſcendant, and prove their recti- 
tude by their permanency. To the general ſuf- 


frage of mankind if we were to oppoſe the cavils 


of Zoilus, Bavius, and Mevius, wauld Homer 
and Virgil loſe any of their reputation? No. 
They were thought the greateſt of poets two thou- 
ſand years ago: they are thought ſo ſtil], by all 
who underſtand them : nor can we conceive it 
poſſible, while nature remains unaltered, that the 
time will ever come, when they ſhall be conſidered 
as bad, or even as indifferent writers. 
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CHAP. v. 


The Subject of Imagination reſumed. Some 
Directions for the Regulation of it. 


T was formerly remarked, that upon aſſociati- 
L ons, formed by accident, and eſtabliſhed by 
cuſtom, many of the pains and pleaſures of life 
depend, It may now be affirmed, in more com- 
prehenſive terms, that our happineſs is peculiarly 
affected by whatever affects Imagination; and 
that, therefore, the right government of this fa- 
culty muſt be a matter of the greateſt importance 
to all men. Some rules were propoſed, for pre- 
venting thoſe perverſe aſſociations, that diſturb 
the tranquility of mankind, by making them ſu- 
perſtitious with regard to dreams, omens, ghoſts, 
and the like. I thall now offer a few directions 
of a more general nature, which may be of uſe 
for the further regulation of this capricious fa- | 
culty. | 


The Imagination ſtands moſt in need of te- 
ſtraint, when it runs into one or other of the op- 
poſite extremes of Levity, and Melancholy. The 
firſt is incident toyouth; the ſecond, to manhood 
and old age. The latter is more fatal to happ!- 
neſs than the former; but both are attended with 


much evil. | 
I. Thoſe 


. 
00 


pl- 
vith 


ſuperiour merit. 
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J. Thoſe minds, which are moſt in danger from 


Levity of Imagination, are of a joyous or ſan- 
gvine temperature, with a great ſhare of vanity, 
and apt on all occaſions to amuſe themſelves with 
the hope of ſucceſs, and of higher felicity, than 
men have reaſon to look for in this world. They 
are the dupes of the flatterer; and miſinterpret 
common civilities for compliments paid to their 
Hiſtory, philoſophy, and ſim- 
ple nature ſuit not their taſte: but thoſe ro- 
mances they greedily devour, which contain de- 
juſive pictures of happineſs, or incredible exag- 
gerations of calamity. They form a thouſand 
{chemes of conduct, few of which can be reduced 
to practice; and look down with contempt on 
thoſe plodding mortals, who, having only good 


ſenſe ro guide them, and diſclaiming all extra- 
vagant hopes, aim at nothing beyond the com- 
mon purſuits of life, 


As a per ſon of this character is generally hap- 
py, at leaſt for a time, in his own folly, it may 
ſeem impertinent to endeavour to lay before him 
leſſons of wiſdom. For theſe, if they have any 


good effect at all, muſt depreciate him in his 


own eyes, and fo deprive him of many an exqui- 
ice gratification. Yer, when it is conſidered 
that ſuch levity ſeldom fails, ſooner or later, to 
make him contemptible; expoſes him to diſap- 
po atments, the more ſevere, becauſe unforeſeen; 
diſſipates, in an endleſs variety of idle ſchemes 
tnoſe talents, which, if properly directed, might 
have been of uſe; and often, by cheriſhing pride 
betrays him into ſuch behaviour towards others, 
as may juſtly provoke their diſlike: - when, I ſay, 
ve conſider, that theſe and other evils may flow 


from 
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from this levity, it will be thought, not cruelty, 
but kindneſs, to propoſe a cure for it. | 


The cure may be preſumed to be in ſome for- 
wardneſs, when you have inſtilled into the pa. 
tient a love of nature, and of truth. With this 
view, let him ſtudy geometry, and hiſtory, and 
thoſe parts and ſyſtems of philoſophy, which re. 
commend benevolence, and a lowly mind, and 
lead to the obſervation of life and manners, 
Flatterers and romances muſt be baniſhed for 
ever; or, if any of the laſt are to be tolerated, 
let them be ſuch, as paint the purſuits and for- 
tunes of mankind with ſimplicity and truth, and 


have no tendency to inflame appetite, or encou- | 


rage wild expectation. The importance of me- 
chanick arts to the publick weal; and how re- 
ſpectable even in the loweſt rank are honeſty 
and induſtry ; and what wretchedneſs muſt ever 
attend the efforts of fantaſtick ambition; are to- 
picks, that cannot be too earneſtly inculcated, 


It will be a lucky circumſtance, if he often 
fall into the company of thoſe, who are wiſct 
than himſelf : for, in this caſe, if he be not en- 
tirely blinded by ſelf- conceit, he muſt form com- 
pariſons, which will at once mortify his vanity, 
and teach him to have a due reſpect for other 
men. But, if he keep aloof from ſuch compa- 
nions, and prefer the ſociety of his inferiours and 
admirers, (which is a common ſymptom of that 
mental diſeaſe whereof I ſpeak) there is ſcarce 
any hope of his amendment; his admiration of 
| himſelf, and contempt for the reſt of the world, 
will harden into ſuch a habit, as adverſity itſelf 
will ſcarce have power to unſettle. Adverſity 1s 


indeed a ſevere monitor: but no other is fo et- 
fectual 
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ſectual in promoting that knowledge of one's ſelf, 
which is the parent of humility; or that fellow- 
feeling of the infirmities of other men, which 
melts the heart into forbearance and goodwill, 
and reſtrains the ſallies of intemperate paſſion, 
and the flights of unruly fancy. | 


The habit of turning every thing into joke 
and ridicule, is another dangerous levity of ima- 
gination. It is ſo far allied to the former, as to 
derive its origin from vanity ; for no man will 
perſiſt in it, who has not a very high opinion of 
his own talents. 


Cicero well obſerves, that * man ſeems to 
have been deſtined rather for ſerious than for 
* ludicrous purpoſes. Sport,” ſays he, © and jo- 
* cularity are indeed allowable, like ſleep, and 
* other relaxations ; but it is only after we have 
* diſcharged our duty in matters of import- 
© ance.” * Wit and humour, when natural, 
are entertaining and uſeful: they enliven con- 
verſatioi., and endear human creatures to one 
another ; and are often of ſingular advantage in 
diſcountenancing vice and folly: and he who 
has a genius in this way needs not take pains to 
ſhow it, for it will break out of its own accord. 
But they, who are continually aiming at wit, and 
think by ſo doing to render themſelves accepta- 
ble to every company, little know, how often 
their pleaſantry gives offence; and that the ſmile, 
which they look for, and perhaps obtain, is more 
frequently owing to complaiſance, than to ap- 
probation. In fact, nothing is more teaſing than 


* De Off. lib, i. cap. 9. 
impertinent 
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impertinent jocularity: and few artifices are 
ſooner detected, or more heartily deſpiſed, than 
theirs are, who endeavour to paſs upon us for 
natural, that wit, which is the effect of recol- 
lection and ſtudy. 


A parody of a ſhort poem is often amuſing ; 
but one's mind muſt be in ſome degree perverted, 
before one can, without general diſſatisfaction, 
and frequent fits of diſguſt, go through the whole 
of Scarron's, or even the two books of Cotton's, 
Virgil Traveſti. And the impreſſion that ſuch 
things, when long continued, leave on the mind, 
is by no means defirable. To ſee wit miſem- 
ployed, and what is ſublime, or inſtructive, de- 
graded or miſrepreſented, not in a light effort 
of gayety, but with perſeverance and toil, ſug- 

eſts the idea, rather of malice, than of playful- 
neſs. It might raiſe a good-humoured ſmile, to 
clap a hat and wig, for a moment, on the buſt 
of Socrates or Cicero; but if a ſtatuary were to 
labour a year, in preparing ſuch implements of 
marble, with a view to fix them on thoſe vene- 
rable brows, we ſhould hardly pay any compl:- 
ment either to his heart, or to his fancy.—Be- 
ſides, parodies, when far proſecuted, are never 
free from indecency : and if he, who at any time 
aſſumes the character of a buffoon, does not ſpeedi- 
ly lay it aſide, his conduct is in danger of be- 
coming immoral, as well as incongruous. 


Another evil, reſulting, as a natural conlſe- 
quence, from this levity of mind, is the pro- 
fanation of things facred. The habitual joker 
ſpares nothing. The phraſeology of Scripture, 
and the doctrines of religion, ſerve him occaſion- 


ally as funds of merriment: which not only de- 
| praves 
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praves his own mind, and both intoxicates and 


; poiſons imagination; bur alſo makes his plea- 
ſantry a nuiſance to the wiſe, and a fnare to the 
' imple. But of the danger of :oanecting ludi- 
crous ideas with ſolemn truths, i have already 
| ſpoken more than once. 


He who underſtood, better than any other 


writer, the nature and proviace of true humour, 
is Addiſon. Let thoſe, therefore, who wiſh to 
be fully inſtructed in this matter, ſtudy him; 
and learn the theory from his practice. In his 
mirth, there is nothing profane or impertinent. 
He is perfectly ſerious, where he ought to be ſo: 
and his ſmiles, like thoſe of innocence, though 
irreſiſtably captivating, are ever inoffenſive. He 
is not, ſome think, a profound philoſopher; for 
he is always clear and harmonious, rational, 
manly and intereſting. But if writing be 
in proportion as it is uſeful and if its nobleſt 
uſe be, to improve the heart, refine the taſte, 
and ſweeten the temper, Addiſon is of all unin- 


ſpired authors, at leaſt in proſe, the beſt, and 
the moſt delightful. 


good, 


II. A gloomy Imagination, when it grows un- 


manageable, 1s a dreadful calamity indeed. In 
this forlorn condition, a man not only feels the 
extremes of anxiety and fear, but is apt to fancy, 
that his conſcience, and every power of heaven 
and earth, are combined againſt him, Foll 

a weakneſs of underſtanding : but this kind of 


* 


phrenſy, which miitakes its own ideas for reali- 
ties, has oft been the lamentable portion of thoſe, 
who, in the common affairs of life, and indeed 
on every topick, except that which diſcompoſed 
them, could ſpeak and think with propriety. 


Vol. I. | R Rational 
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Rational remonſtrance, oppoſed to this ma- 
lady, has rarely any good effect. The diſor- 
dered fancy of the unhappy ſufferer makes him 
adopt abſurd principles; which, however, as he 
thinks them warranted by the evidence of ſenſe 
or memory, it is not in the power of argument 
to remove: while his reafoning faculties are 
often wonderfully acute. Beſides, his nervous 
ſyſtem, too ſenſible already, is by fuch oppoſi- 
tion irritated more and more: and any ſupe- 
riority, which he may think he has gained in 
the diſpute, ſerves only to confirm his notions, 
and perpetuate his diſeaſe. | 


This calamity is then the moſt deplorable, 
when it is connected with religious terror, If 
the patient apprehend 1njury, or think he has 
received any, from his fellow-creatures, indig- 
nation will give vigour to his mind; and he may 
now and then derive a gloomy pleaſure from the 
contemplation of his own innocence, and of that 
ſagacity, wherewith he fondly imagines that he 
ſhall diſappoint, and avenge himſelf of, the ad- 
verſary. But if the ſtate of his mind be ſuch, 


as leads him to fear the worſt evils both here and 


hereafter, all conſolation is at an end; and the 
night of deſpair cloſes round him on every 
fide. 


The cure of this diſtemper, as it affects both 
ſoul and body, belongs equally to the phyſician 
and to the moraliſt ; who preſcribe medicine and 
exerciſe, to remove obſtructions and evil hu- 
mours from the corporeal part; and a hurry of 
buſineſs or amuſement, to force the mind to ex- 
ert itſelf in a new direction. But this, 8 

8 Other 
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other maladies, it is more eaſy to prevent, than 
to cure. Let me, therefore, recommend the 
following preventives, for regulating, not our 
faney only, but our paſſions, and moral nature 
in general. For the paſſions and imagination 
mutually affect each other; and the ſame rules 
vill ſer ve for the government of both. 

PFirſt. Let our general courfe of life be ac- 
tive, focial, and temperate. Indolence and ſo- 
litude ſound prettily in paſtoral poems; but we 
were made for fellowſhip, and labour: and if 
we give ourſelves yp to idlenefs, or abandon the 
ſociety of our fellow-creatures, our lives will 
be unnatural, and therefore unhappy. Nothing 
gives fo pleafing a variety to life, as Action; 
and nothing ſo effectually diſſipates painful 
thoughts, as the countenance and converſation 
ofa friend. Nor with our friends only ſhould 
we affociate 3 the company of ftrangers may be 
of ſingular vie, in {weetening our tempers, and 
refining our manners. For this requires a more 
than ordinary attention to all the civilities of ſo- 


cial intercourſe; it forces the mind into new 


exertions, which prevent that ſtagnation of the 
faculties, whereby the fancy is cortupted ; it a- 
muſes, by offering to our notice a veriety of new 
characters and incidents; and, if we ftudy to 
make ourſelves agreeable, which is nothing more 
than our duty, it is beneficial to our worldly in- 
tereſt, by extending our acquaintance and in- 
fluence. The fruits of Sobriery are health, glad- 
nels, governable paſſions, clear &{cernment, rec- 
titude of opinion, the eſteem of others, and 
long life; which, with an approving conſcience, 
are the greateſt bleſſings here below, and, in all 
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common caſes, an effectual ſecurity againſt a diſ- 
eaſed imagination. 


Secondly. Let us cheriſh every benevolent and 
chearful affection; good-nature, good-humour, 
forgiveneſs, candour, and a diſpoſition to think 
favourably, or charitably ar leaſt, of every body; 


declining law-ſuits, controverſy, and contention 


of every kind, which give much preſent uneaſi- 
neſs, and, by wearing out the ſpirits, promote 
melancholy and diſſatisfaction. Repreſs immo- 
derate anxiety, reſentment and ſorrow, which en- 
feeble the mind, and diſqualify it for happineſs: 
when any one thought occurs too often, eſpe- 
cially if it be accompanied with diſagreeable 
emotions, endeavour with all your might to 


get rid of it: and avoid, as you would the 


peitilence, thoſe unnatural paſſions of envy, ſuſ- 
picion, and jealouſy, which often bring phrenſy 


along with them, and preſent nothing to the 


imagination, but blood, darkneſs, and furies. 


Miſanthropy is itſelf a ſort of madneſs : reject 
with horror every thought, and every book, that 
tends to encourage it. If generous motives will 
not prevail, let the fate of Swift deter us from 
this infernal diſpoſition. Swift had learning, ge- 
nius, wit, humour, renown, and the friendſhip 
of many diſtinguiſhed perſons: but his miſan- 
thropy was unbounded, and grew more and more 
virulent, as he advanced in years; till at laſt it 
plunged him into a ſtate of wretchedneſs, than 
which there is nothing on record more deplo- 
rable. 


Pride, 
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Pride, too, is the bane of happineſs, as well 
as of virtue, and 1s very apt to diforder the ima- 
gination. Indeed it has been obſerved, that 
phrenſy is more frequently owing to pride, and 
to vanity, than to any other moral cauſe; and 
that the 10wiy and conrented mind is not often 
in danger from that terrible diſeaſe. As it is 
froia pride and vanity that felf-conceit takes its 
rilz, we ought to be particularly jealous of our- 
ſelves, and to conſider it as a dangerous ſymp- 
tom, When we are unwilling to hear advice, and 
ditfer in opinion from the rational part of man- 
kind. This ſhows, that all is not right in the 
underſtanding: and when that is depraved in 
any degree, it is no wonder, that the fancy 
quid be in the ſame degree unmanageable. 


Thirdly. To prevent that melancholy, which 
is the effect of a diſtempered imagination, it will 
be further neceſſary, eſpecially for literary men 
who are liable to be haunted with this diſeaſe, to 
purſue thoſe ſtudies only, which are amuſing, 
practical and uſeful; whereof there is a ſuffici- 
ency to fill up every leiſure hour of life. And let 
all thoſe be avoided, that cheriſh evil paſſions.— 
Such is metaphyſical controverſy ; which for the 
molt part ends in diſſatisfaction and diſappoint- 
ment. Such are miſanthropical writings of 'Hob- 
bes, Rochefoucault, and Mandevil; wherein 
human nature is moſt injuriouſly repreſented as 
a vile compoſition of ſelfiſhneſs, malignity, and 
pride, Such are many of the ſatires of Swift; 
which appear to have little elſe in view, than to 
create a mutual abhorrence between the two 
ſexes; and to diſunite ſociety, by making every 
man ſuſpicious of his neighbour. Such are the 
— dreams 
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dreams of our modern Epicureans; who de- 
ſcribe man as a fort of beaſt by nature, and in- 
ſinuate, that he is in nothing ſuperiour to other 
animals, unleſs in being more docile, and more 
prone to miſchief. And ſuch, without excep- 
tion, are all thoſe writings, chat favour infide- 
lity and atheiſm; whereof, to the diſgrace of the 
times, more have appeared in this, than in any 
former age: a circumſtance that we ſhall be at no 
loſs to account for, if we conſider the diſſipation, 
the petulant wit, the falſe refinements, and the 
total neglect of good learning, by which ſome 
parts of Europe are how fo infamouſly diſtin- 
guiſhed. To a man educated in Chriſtian prin- 
ciples, and not corrupted by affectation or de. 
bauchery, nothing can give keener anguiſh, or 
overwhelm the mind with a deeper gloom, than 
to be perplexed with doubts concerning that fu- 
turity which 1s the e of his dearel 


bepes. | 5 


There is another ſort of books, of a vety dif- 
ferent character, abounding in good ſentiments 
and written by perſons of the greateſt worth, 
from which, notwithſtanding, it will be prudent 
for him to abſtain, whofe imagination 1s apt to 
dwell upon melancholy ideas. Such are ſome of 
thoſe tragedies, and tragical novels (whereof 
mention only the Revenge, by Voung, and The 
hiſtory of Clariſſa, by Richardſon) that wear out 
the ſpirits with a ſucceſſion of horrors and for- 
rows: and ſuch, though a work that does bo- 
nour to literature, is a great part of The NMgb. 
thoughts. "Theſe gloomy compoſitions are ca- 
tivating to young people: for in youth, the 
ms are _ — mis fortune and ſorrow are 
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novelties. But they may ſtore the mind with 
mournful ideas, which afterwards, in certain 
diſorders of the human frame, one would fain 
get rid of: and therefore I think they ſhould be 
but ſparingly indulged in by perſons of a de- 
licate conſtitution and great ſenſibility. To the 
vain, however, and the giddy, they may be of 
oreat benefit; for their ſenſibility is not eaſily 
wounded ; ; and to them we may preſume it is, and 
not to thoſe who are already broken-hearted, that 
the wiſe man addreſſes himſelf, when he ſays, 
It is better to go to the houſe of mourning, 
*© than to the houſe of feaſting ;—for by the 
te ſadneſs of the countenance the heart 15 made 
te better. N 


It may ſeem, in theſe days, an unneceſſary ad- 
vice; and yet I ſhould not do juſtice to my ſub- 
jet, if did not recommend moderate applica- 
tion to the ſtudious in general,. and to thoſe of 
them chiefly whoſe fancy has become ungover- 
nable from a depreſſion of mind. I will not, 
however, enter upon a detail of the miſeries that 
take their riſe from exceſſive ſtudy. Tiſſot has 
written an elegant book on the ſubject ; bur 
Jet it not be recommended to every one's pe- 
ruſal; for the caſes recorded by that author are 
ſo many, and ſo dreadful, as would go near to 
frighten the valetudinary ſtudent out of his 
wits. I ſhall only remark, that too much ſtudy 
will in time ſhatter the ſtrongeſt nerves, and 
make the ſoul a prey to melancholy. The want 
of air and exerciſe, with interrupted digeſtion, 
unhinges the bodily frame ; ; and the mind, long 
and violently exerted in one direction, like a 
bow long bent, loſes its elaſticity, and, unable 
to recover itſelf, remains ſtupidly fixed in the 
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ſame difforted poſture. One ſet of ideas are 
then continually before it; which, being always 


of the diſagreeable kind, bring along with them 


an unvaried interchange of horror and ſorrow, 
When it is thus far advanced, the diſorder is a— 
larming. Study muſt be altogether relinquiſhed; 
or at leaſt all thoſe ſtudies, that are either ſevere, 
or in any way related, in their objects, or me- 
thod of procedure, to thoſe that occaſion the 
malady : and new employments muſt be con- 
trived to force the mind out of its old gloomy 


tract, into a path more chearfu} and leſs difh- 
cult. 


If therefore perſons of a delicate frame ſhould 
at any time think it their duty to engage in la- 
borious ſpeculation, they will do well to make 
their daily taſk ſhort; and, from the moment 
they lay aſide their papers to-day, till they re- 
ſume them to-morrow, not once to think of the 
matter: employing the interval in chearful com- 
pany, or in exerciſe, or in reading poetry, hil- 
tory, books of travels, and ſuch like writings, 
that gratify the mind with a variety of images, 


and yet require no intellectual exertion. In 


theſe circumſtances, muſick is very falutary ; and 
ſome of the beſt romances of the comick kind 
may be read with advantage. "Botany, too, is 
an uſeful recreation to the ſtudious; as it leads 
them to the fields, and ſo gives them at once 
freſh air, gentle exerciſe, and liberal amuſement. 
But, of all occupations, agriculture is the moſt 
natural; the moſt friendly to the ſoul and to the 


body of man; and the moſt beneficial to ſo— 
ciety. 


In 
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In ſame countries, every young man is obliged 
to learn a mechanics art. It is recorded of one 
Achmet, a Turkiſh emperor, that he was a 
maker of thoſe ivory rings, which the Turk 
wear on their thumbs when they ſhoot their ar- 
rows. We find in Homer, that Ulyſſes, though 
a king and a hero, was an expert joiner, and a 
tolerable ſhipwright. I have often wiſhed, that 
this practice were more general, It would at 
leaſt be of great advantage to thoſe who fol- 
low a learned profeſſion, and would prevent 
many of the evils incident to a thoughtful and 
ſedentary life, Jet us not be aſhained or averſe, 
to ply the ax or chiſſel, or the hammer, and the 


anvil, If we acquire 2 dexterity in any healthy 


mechanick exENCIIE, which one may do in a per- 
fe& confifie ny with literary ambition, we ſhall 
poſſe! an ine ba fund of recreation; and, 
in order to unbend the mind after the fatigue of 


ſtudy, ſhall not be obliged: to join in thoſe 


dangerous amuſements, that give ſcope to ma- 


ſevoleat or inlamctiatory paſſions. 


Laſtly, let thoſe, who wiſh to . preſerve their 
imagination in a cheartu! and healthy ſtate, cul- 
tyate piety, and guard againſt luperſtirion.; Dy 
forming right notions of God's adorable being 
and providence; and cheriſhing the corretoon- 
dent affections of, lave, veneration, and greti- 
tude. Superſtition 1 is fierce and „ but 
true Chriſtianity gives glory to the Divine nature, 
and is moſt comfortable to the human. I: 
teaches, that nothing happens, but by the per- 
miſſion of Him, who is greateſt, wiſeſt, and beſt; 
that the adverſities which betal us may all be 
improved into bleſſings; that man is indeed a 


ſinful 
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ſinful creature, but that God has graciouſly pro- 
vided him the means both of pardon, and of 
happineſs; that, if we obey the goſpel, than 
which no ſyſtem of doctrine can be more excel- 
lent in itſelf, or ſupported by better evidence, 
« our light afflictions, which are but for a mo- 
«© ment, ſhall work out for us an eternal weight 
© of glory;” for that, when theſe tranſitory 
ſcenes diſappear, an endleſs ſtate of things will 
commence, wherein Virtue ſhall triumph, and 
all her tears be wiped away for ever; wherein 
there will be as much felicity, as the moſt ex- 
alted benevolence can defire, and no more pu- 
niſhment, than the moſt perfect Juſtice will ap- 
prove. He who believes all this, and endea- 
vours to act accordingly, muſt look upon the 
calamities of life as not very material; and, while 
he retains the command of his faculties, may 
have continually preſent to his imagination the 
moſt ſublime, and moſt tranſporting views, that 
it is poſſible for a human being either to wiſh for, 
or to comprehend. ; | 0 


The Divine Omnipotence ought at all times to 
inſpire us with veneration and holy fear. By the 
ſimple means, or without any means, it can ac- 
compliſh the moſt important purpoſes. This 
very faculty of Imagination, the Deity can make, 
to each of us, even in this world, the inſtru— 
ment of exquiſite happineſs, or conſummate 
miſery ; by ſetting before it the moſt glorious 
objects of hope, or the moſt tremendous images 
of deſpair. What a bleſſing are chearful thoughts, 
1 and a ſound imagination! and what man can ſay 
| that his imagination and thoughts are always, 0! 
| indeed at any time, in his own power ! Let us, 

therefore, Jearn humility; and ſeek the _ 
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favour above all things. And, while we endea- 
vour to make a right uſe of the rules he has 
preſcribed, or given us grace to diſcover, for 


purifying and improving our nature, ler us look 


up for aid to Him, whoſe influence alone can 
render them ſucceſsful. | 
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ATURE does nothing in vain. But, 

from the imperfection of our knowledge, 
we often miſtake final cauſes, and are too apt 
to pronounce that uſeleſs, of which we do not 
perceive the uſe : which is not leſs abſurd in 
many caſes, than if a man born blind were to 
deny the utility of light, or the beauty of 
colour. In the ſhop of a watchmaker, or of any 
artiſt who employs himſelf in complex mecha- 
niſm, how many wheels are there, and pegs, 
and utenſils, whereof a clown cannot conceive 
to what purpoſe they are to be applied! How 


Extracts from this diſcourſe were printed in a periodical 
paper called The Mirror. The whole is here given, as it 
was at firſt compoſed. 


many 
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many parts are there of the human body, which ar 
anatomiſts only can explain! and how many, le 
which the moſt learned of that profeſſion cannot k 
fully account for! Shall we therefore imagine, 01 
that any of thoſe parts are ſuperfluous or th 
uſeleſs ? of 

| {0 

A king in Spain is ſaid to have cenſured the of 
arrangement of the planetary ſyſtem ; impiouſly W 
aſſerting, that he could have made a more re- th 
gular world himfelf. His preſumption, we know, ne 
was the effect of ignorance: he took upon him d 
to find fault with that which he did not under- th 
ſtand. Had he known the true aſtronomy, he ni 
mult have been overwhelmed with aftoniſhment, to 
at the regularity, with which the heavenly bodies fe 
- perform their revolutions. m 
pt 


[1 In fact, the more we underſtand nature, the 
more we admire it. And when, among the 


T4 works of God, any thing occurs, of which we an 
1 perceive not the neceſſity, or the propriety, it ar 
14 becomes us humbly to confeſs our ignorance. or 
| 1 For what are we, that we ſhould preſume to ca- ba 
ol vil at the diſpenſations of infinite wiſdom ! ei 
1 his de 
1 Man's knowledge is progreſſive. How many h 
4 things are known to us, which were unknown to 

W the antients ! What at preſent ſeems of little value 

1 may hereafter be found of the greateſt. Many of 
3 countries are uninhabited now, which before the of 
i" end of the world may ſupport millions of human nit 


creatures, and give riſe to new arts and ſciences, fre 
and other wonderful inventions. 


Theſe remarks we ought never to loſe ſight of, 
in philoſophical inquiry; eſpecially, when we 


are 
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are at a loſs to explain final cauſes, Our know- 
ledge of theſe will always be in proportion to our 
knowledge of nature. For, if we be in any de- 
gree ignorant of the form and ſtructure of a 
thing, we mult in the ſame degree be ignorant 


of the end for which it was made, and the uſes- 


to which it may be applied. Were it required 
of us, to find out the uſe of a machine, which 
we had never before ſeen or heard of; the firſt 
thing we ſhould do would be, to examine its 
nature, that is, the form, connections, and ten- 
dency of its ſeveral parts. If we will not take 
the trouble to do this, or if we have not mecha- 
nical ſkill to qualify us for it, what title have we 
to affirm, that the machine is uſeleſs, or imper- 
ſet? As well may a blind man, find fault with 
my complexion, or a deaf man condemn a ſym- 
phony of muſical inſtruments. 


Though there are not many natural appear- 
ances more familiar to us than DREAMING, there 
are few which we leſs underſtand, It is a faculty, 
or an operation of our minds, of which we can 
hardly ſay, whether or not it be ſubſervient, 
either to action, or to knowledge. But we may 
be aſſured, it is not without its uſes, though we 
ſhould never be able to diſcover them. 


I ſhall not trouble the reader with the opinions 
of the antients, in regard to the immediate cauſe 
of Dreaming. Epicurus fancied, that an infi- 
nite multitude of ſubtle images; ſome flowing 
irom bodies, ſome formed in the air of their own 
accord, and others made up of different things 
variouſly combined, are always moving up and 


down around us: and that theſe images, being 


of extreme fineneſs, penetrate our bodies, and, 
| | ſtriking 
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ſtriking upon the mind, give riſe to that mode 
of perception. which we call Imagination, and to 
which he refers the origin both of our dreams, 
and of our thoughts when we are awake. Arif. 
totle ſeems to think, that every object of ſenſe 
makes, upon the human ſoul, or upon ſome 
other part of our frame, a certain impreſſion ; 
which remains for ſome time after the object 
that made it is gone; and which, being after- 
wards recognized by the mind in fleep, gives riſe 
to thoſe viſionary images thai then preſent them- 
ſelves. Theſe opinions, if one were to examine 
them, would be found, either to amount to no- 
thing that can be underſtood ; or to aſcribe to 
human thought a iort of material or bodily na- 
ture, which to me is perfectly inconceivable.“ 


Neither ſhall I take up time, with enumerat- 
five different ſpecies of Dreams, acknow- 
ledged by ſome antient philoſophers, and parti— 
cularly deſcribed by Macrobius f. Dreams are 
indeed of different forts and characters; but I lee 
no reaſon, why they may not be divided into 
fifty claſſes, as well as into five. 


Without attempting to explore the efficient 
cauſe of this phenomenon, which 1t 1s probable 
we ſhall never come to the knowledge of; I 
ſhall content myſelf with making a few uncon- 
nected remarks upon it, chiefly with a view to 
point out its fz2/ cauſe; and to obviate thoſe 
ſuperſtitions in regard to it, which have ſome- 


times troubled weak minds. I mean not to be 
| j | | I 
See Eſſay on Memory, chapter ii. ſection 1. 


Som. Scip. lib. i. cap. 3. : 
| poſitive 
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poſitive in what I ſuggeſt ; for, on a ſubject like 


this, in which our experience can never be ac- 
curate, becauſe the phenomena never occur, 
a but when we are almoſt incapable of obſervation. 
p our knowledge can hardly be ſuppoſed to riſe 
: higher than conjecture. 

3 

t 1. My firſt remark 1s, that Dreaming, though 
- common, is not univerſal among mankind. 
e Locke tells us of a perſon of his acquaintance, 
- who never dreamed till the twenty-ſixth year of 
e his age, when he happened to have a fever, and 
)- then dreamed for the firſt time. Agreeably to 
0 which, Ariſtotle obſerves, that thoſe, who never 
1- dream till they be grown up, are generally lia- 


ble, ſoon after their firſt experience in this kind, 
to ſome change in the bodily conſtitution, tend- 


t- ing eituer to death, or to ſickneſs *. Plutarch 
v- mentions one Cleon, his friend, who lived to be 
i- old, and never dreamed once in his life; and 
re ſays, he had heard the ſame thing reported of 
ee Thraſymedes T7. I myſelf know a gentleman, 
to who never dreams but when his health is diſ- 


ordered. And it is generally acknowledged, 
that ſome people are not often conſcious of 


ent dreaming, and that there are many who always 

ble dream when they ſleep. | 

1 | | 

on- * Ariſt, Hiſt, anim. lib. iv. cap. 10. 

0 

92 + De Orac. ſub fin. -Pliny ſpeaks of a whole nation in 
ite remote parts of Africa (he calls them Atlantes) who never 

De- dream: but it is in the ſame chapter in which he mentions 

be the Troglodytes, who dwell in caves, and live on the fleſh 


of ſerpents ; the Egipanes, whoſe form is the ſame with 
that of the God Pan ; and the Blemmyes, whoſe eyes and 
mouth (for they have no head) are in the breaſt, Nat. Hiſt, 


r. 8. 
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Thoſe philoſophers, who maintain that the 
ſoul thinks always, will have it, that in fleep we 
dream always; and that, if we ever Imagine 
otherwiſe, it is only becauſe we forget our 
dreams, This 1s juſt ſaying, in order to ſupport 
a theory, that a thing may have happened where- 
of we have no evidence. That all men ſhould 
dream equally, notwithſtanding that ſome are 
always conſcious of it, and ſome never; not- 
withſtanding that we dream, ſometimes a great 


deal, and other times very little; is a poſition | 


that cannot be admitted, if experience is a ra- 
tional ground of knowledge. I may therefore 
repeat, that Dreaming, though common, 1s not 
univerſal, But J only mention the fact, without 


pretending to account for it. And 1 have no- 


thing elſe to ſay about it, but this, that proba- 
bly Dreaming 1s not equally neceſſary to all 
conſtitutions. Dreams give to human thovghts 
a variety, which (as will be obſerved by and by) 
may be uſeful to ſome minds as an amuſement, 
but not to all, or at leaſt not to all in an equal 
degree. As ſome bodies require leſs food, and 
leſs fleep, than others; io ſome minds may have 
more, and others leſs, need of dreams, as a re- 
creation, | 


2. In dreams, we miſtake our thoughts for 
real things. While the dream laſts, it appears 
a reality; at leaſt it generally does: but the 
moment we awake, we are conſcious, that the 
whole was imaginary, and that our waking per- 
ceptions, and they only, are real, and ſuch as 
may be depended on. 


Some 
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Some writers, who affect to diſbelieve the ex- 
iſtence of the body, and maintain that we never 
perceive any thing but the ideas of our own 
minds, have urged this as an argument in favour 
of their theory. If we be impoſed on by our 
« dreams,” ſay they, © why not by our ſenſa- 
* tions, when awake? If ideas in ſleep affect us 
«© in the ſame way as bodily objects, may not 
* thoſe things which we now take for bodily ob- 
« jets be really ideas, and nothing more?“ 
This reaſoning, if it could prove any thing, 
would prove too much. If we be ſo far im- 
poſed on by our ſenſations, when awake, as to 
miſtake an idea for a body, that is, one ſort of 
object for another which is totally different and 
unlike; we may be ſo far impoſed on, by our 
faculties in general, as to miſtake black for 
white, vice for virtue, and truth for falſehood. 
And, if this be allowed, it follows, that our 
ſenſes and underſtanding are fallacious faculties ; 
that by the law of our nature we are compelled 
to believe what is not true; that the Almighty 
Being, who made us, meant ro deceive us, and 
yet that we have ſagacity to fee through the de- 
ception; and, therefore, that we ought not, 
and rationally cannot, believe any thing what- 
ever, nor even admit any one propoſition to be 
more probable than any other: which is Pyr- 
rhoniſm in the extreme, and at once puts an end 


to all ſcience, and overturns every human prin- 
ciple, 


But in fact, the deluſions of dreaming, not- 
withitanding their frequency, never affect the 
alurance of our conviction, or the certainty of 
our knowledge. While fleep laſts, we may 
miſtake a dream for a reality; but no waking 
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man in his fenſes ever miſtook a reality for a 
dream. The law of our nature determines us, 
whether we will or not, to believe, that what we 
perceive, when awake, is real ; and that what we 
remember to have dreamed, when aſleep, is 
not real but imaginary. There is no need of 
arguments to enforce conviction. That I at this 
moment am awake, and not afleep, is ſelf- 
evident. I cannot prove it; becauſe I know no- 
thing more evident, to prove it by : neither can 
1 diſbelieve it, Such is the law of rational, or 
at leaſt of human, nature. Nor is my belief in 
this caſe leſs neceſſary, than the effect of thoſe 
phyſical laws that operate upon my body. I could 
no more bring myſelf to believe, that 1 am 
now aſleep, and that what I ſee around me is a 
dream, than 1 could by an effort of my will 
ſuſpend my body in the air, or make it gravitate 
upwards to the clouds “. 


Ariſtotle remarks r, and every perſon muſt 
have obſerved, that in ſleep we ſometimes fan- 
cy, among other things, that our dream is only 
a dream. But this is not ſo common. It holds 
true for the moſt part, that in dreams we miſtake 
ideas, or thoughts, for real external objects, and 
are affected by them in nearly the ſame manner. 
Only, when we look back upon a dream, we 
ſeem to remember a particular confuſednes of 
perception, which has no place in our feelings, 
when we are awake. But this we are not al- 
ways ſenſible of, while the dream continues. It 
is a circumſtance that attends the recollection of 
our dreams. 


See an Eſſay on Truth. Part. it. chap. 2. ſect. 2. 


+ Ariſt. de Inſom. cap. 3. 
3. Thougb 
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3. Though ſome of our dreams are very ex- 
travagant, others are more regular, and not un- 
like real life. When the mind is at eaſe, and 
the body in health, we often dream of our ordi- 
nary buſineſs *. The paſſions, too, that occu- 
py the mind when awake, and the objects and 
cauſes of theſe paſſions, are apt to recur in ſleep, 
though for the moſt part under ſome diſguiſe ; 
accompanied with painful circumſtances, when 
we are in trouble, and with more pleaſing ideas 
when we are happy. 


The poets attend to this; and, in deſcribing 
the dreams of their heroes and heroines, are care- 
ful to give them a reſemblance to their real for- 
tune. Dido, when forſaken by Æneas, dreams, 
that ſhe is going a long journey alone, and ſeek- 
ing her Tyrians in a deſert land: 


* Et quoi quiſque fere ſludio devinctus adhzret, 
Aut quibus in rebus multum ſamus ante morati, 
Atque in qua ratione fuit contenta magis mens, 
In ſomnis eadem plerumque videmur obire . 
Cauſidici, cauſas agere, et componere leges; | 
Induperatores, pugnare, ac prælia obire ; 
Nautæ, contractum cum yentis cernere bellum: 
Nos agere hoc autem, et naturam quærere rerum 
Sem per, et inventam patriis exponere chantis. 


Lucretius. ive 959. 
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longam, incomitata, videtur, 


Ire viam, Tyrioſque deſerta quærere terra. 


thus uniting, in one image of melancholy diſtreſs, 
the two paſſions that engroſſed her through the 
day, love to her people, and a ſenſe of her for- 
lorn condition. Eloiſa, ſeparated for ever from 
her friend, dreams of being again happy in his 
company : but the next moment, ſays ſhe, 


Methinks, we wandering go 


Through dreary waſtes, and weep each others woe; 


Where round ſome mouldering tower pale iyy 


creeps, 


And low-brow'd rocks hang nodding o'er the 


deeps. 
Sudden you mount; you beckon from the ſkies: 


Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds arife. 


On theſe occaſions, the poet will not deſcribe a 
dream exactly like the real circumſtances of the 
dreamer : he makes it only a ſort of dark alle- 
gorical ſimilitude. And this we approve of; be- 
cauſe we know it is according to nature. 


For a reaſon to be given in the ſequel, it will 
appear to be mercifully ordered by Provi- 
Bo 5 1 dence 
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dence, that our dreams ſhould thus difer from 
our waking thoughts. And, from what we know 
of the influence of our paſſions upon the general 
tenor of our thinking, we need not wonder, that 
there ſhould be, notwithſtanding, ſome analogy 
between them. It is this mixture of reſemblance 
and diverſity, that makes many of our dreams 
allegorical. But, when that happens, an atten- 
tive obſerver, who 1s free from ſuperſtition, will 
find, that they allude, not to what is future, but 
to what is preſent, or' paſt; unleſs we have been 
anticipating ſome future event; in which cafe, 
our dreams may poſſibly reſemble our conjectures. 
Now if our conjectures were right, and if our 
dreams be like them, it may happen, that there 
ſhall be a re- ſemblance between a dream and a 
future occurrence. But in this, there is nothing 
more ſupernatural, than that 1 ſhould dream 
to-night of what I have been employed in to-day. 
For this is nothing more, than a particular 
train of thought, impreſſed upon us in fleep, 
by a certain previous train of thought, into which 


reaſon and experience had led us when awake, 


For example: When JI fee a man diſſipating 
his fortune, I may, with reaſon, apprehend, that 
poverty will ſoon overtake him. It this conjec- 
ture trouble me in the day-time, it may alſo re- 


cur in ſleep, accompanied with ſome viſionary 


circumſtances ; and 1 ſhall dream, perhaps, that 
| fee him in rags and miſery. Suppoſe this to 
happen ſoon after, what opinion am I to enter- 
tain concerning my dream? Surely, I have no 
more reaſon to conſider it as propietical, than 
to look upon the conjecture which gave rife to it 
35 the effect of inſpiration, 
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Some of our dreams bear little or no reſem- 
blance to any thing that ever before occurred to 
our ſenfes or fancy. But this is not common, 
except in bad health. It holds true in general, 
that dreams are an imitation, though often a very 
extravagant one, of reality. 


There are people, who obſerve, that one par- 
ticular dream frequently returns upon them. 
Socrates, in the Phedo of Plato, ſays, that he had 
all his life been haunted with a viſion of this 
kind, in which one ſeemed to exhort him to ſtu- 
dy mufick. If this repetition of dreams be, as is 
likely enough, the effect of habit: if I dream 
the ſame thing a ſecond, and a third, time, in 
conſequence of having thought or ſpoken of it, 
after | firſt dreamed it: we may hence learn the 
expediency of concealing diſagreeable dreams, 
and baniſhing them from our thoughts: as: ſoon as 
we can. Indeed, it is a vulgar obſervation, that 
they who never ſpeak of dreams are not often 
troubled with them. | 


Intemperance of every kind, in eating or drink- 
ing, in fleep or watching, in reſt or exerciſe, 
tends to make dreams diſagreeable: and: there- 
fore, one end of dreaming may be, to recom- 
mend temperance and moderation. For the 
time we employ in ſleep bears a great propor- 
tion to the whole of human life; and, if there be 
any expedient for rendering that part of time 
agreeable, it is ſurely worth while to put it in 


practice. Habits of virtue and ſoberneſs; the 


tepreſſion of turbulent deſires; and the indul- 
gence of pious, ſocial, and chearful diſpoſitions, 
are, for the moſt part, effectual in giving that 
lightneſs ro the animal ſpirits, and that calm 

Z | temperature 
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temperature to the blood, which promote plea- 
ſurable thoughts through the day, and ſweet ſlum- 
ber and eaſy dreams by night. 


The antients thought, that morning dreams 
corae neareſt the truth. In the morning, no 
doubt, the perſpiration and digeſtion. continued 
through the night will make the ſtomach, and the 
whole frame of the body, more compoſed and 
cool, than when we go to ſleep : and hence, per- 
haps, it is not abfurd to ſay, that dreams may be 
more regular then, and more like real life. Bur, 
if we have paſſed: the earlier: hours of the morn- 


ing without ſleep, and fall a dozing about the 


time we uſually riſe, our dreams are ſeldom 
agreeable, and our flumber is rather ſtupefying 
than ſalutary: whence we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe it to be the intention of nature, that we 
ſhould riſe: early, and at a ſtated hour. 


4. As agreeable thoughts accompany good 
health; as violent paſſions, and even phrenſy, 
are the effects of certain diſeaſes ; as dulneſs, and 
confuſion of thought, may be occaſioned' by a 
loaded ſtomach; and as the ſwallowing of much 
ſtrong liquor produces a. temporary madneſs :— 
as our thoughts, I ſay, when we. are awake, are 
ſo much determined by our bodily habit, it is no 
wonder, that they ſhould be ſtill more liable to 


ſuch influence when we are aſleep. Accordingly 
certain dreams do, for the moſt part, accompany 


certain poſitions and ſtates of the body. When 
our breathing is in any degree interrupted, by 


the head falling awry, or by the bed- clothes 


preſſing on the mouth and noſtrils, or by any in- 
ternal diſorder, we are apt to dream of going, 
with great uneaſineſs, through narrow paſſages, 

where 
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where we are in danger of ſuffocation. When 
the ſtate of the ſtomach and bowels occaſions 
any convulſive motion in the jaws, a thing not 
uncommon in ſleep, and which frequently pro- 
duces a ſtrong compreſſion and grinding of the 

teeth, we are apt to dream, that our teeth are 
looſe, or falling out, or that our mouth 1s full of 
pins, or of ſomething very diſagreeable. In cold 
weather too, when by any accident we throw aſide 
the bed-clothes, we dream perhaps of going 
naked. Ariſtotle obſerves, that in fleep a weak 
impreſſion made on an organ of ſenſe may make 
us dream of a ſtrong impreſſion ; and that a 
pg impreſſion may make us dream of a weak 
one“. A ſlight warmth in the feet, he ſays, if 
in any degree greater than ordinary, will ſome- 
times cauſe us to dream of walking on burning 
coals; and the crowing of a cock heard in ſleep 
will ſeem fainter, than if we had heard it at the 
{ame diſtance when awake, 


Of all theſe facts I have had experience. And 
here we diſcover one ſource of the great variety 
of dreams. And, if the thing could be accurately 
attended to, I make no doubt, but many particu- 
lar dreams might be accounted for in the ſame 
manner; that is, from impreſſions made in ſleep 
upon our organs of ſenſe, particularly thoſe of 


touch and hearing. A very ſlight hint, ſuggeſted 


from without, or in any way ſuggeſted, is ſuffi- 
cient for fancy to work upon, in producing mul- 
titudes of viſionary exhibitions. 


In confirmation of this remark, I beg leave to 
mention what, from good authority, I have heard 


* Ariſt, de Inſomn, 
| : of 
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of a gentleman in the army ; whoſe imagination 
was ſo eaſily affected in ſleep with impreſſions made 
on the outward ſenſes, that his companions, by 
ſpeaking ſoftly in his ear, could cauſe him to 
dream of what they pleaſed. Once, in particu- 
lar, they made him go through the whole proce- 
dure of a duel, from the beginning af the quarre] 
to the firing of a piſtol which they put in his 
hand for that purpoſe, and which, by the explo- 
on awaked him, 


When therefore we have an uncommon dream, 
we ought to look, — not forward with apprehen- 
ſion, as if it were to be the fore runner of calamity ; 
but rather backward, to ſee if we can trace out 
its cauſe, and whether we may not, from ſuch a 
diſcovery, learn ſomething that may be profitable 
to us.— I dream, for example, that ſome of my 
teeth drop out. That, ſay the vulgar, betokens 
the loſs of friends. No doubt, if J have any 
friends, and ſhould happen to outlive them, the 
time muſt come, when I ſhall loſe them. But 
ihe dream has nothing to do, with either the loſs, 
or the acquiſition ' of friends: nor does it 
direct my thoughts to futurity at all. I wiſh, ra- 
ther to know, to what ſtate of my body this dream 
may have been owing : which if I can find our, 
who knows, but I may draw advantage from my 
dream? My teeth ſeemed to drop out. Perhaps 
at that time my gums were affected with ſome 


painful ſenſation, or convulſive motion. Might 


not this be occaſioned by too heavy a ſupper, or 
by an ill digeſted dinner? Let me eat lighter 
tood, and in leſs quantity, for ſome time, and 
fron whether the ſame viſion makes a ſecond 
appearance. I make the trial; and I find that 


* ſleep is ſounder, and my dreams more agree- 


able. 
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able. This is making a right uſe of dreams. 
And in this way, I am perſuaded, that perſons, 
who diveſt themſelves of ſuperſtition and pre- 
judice, might make important diſcoveries in re. 
gard to their health. So Plutarch thought long 
ago. See his dialogue called Moſcbion and 
Zeuxippus. | | 


In ſome conſtitutions, certain dreams go be- 
fore, or accompany, the beginnings of certain 
diſeaſes. When, for example, there is any ten- 
dency to fever, we are apt to dream of perform- 
ing, with great labour, ſome work, we know 
not preciſely what, in which we never make any 
progreſs. This imagination will occur in fleep, 
even while one has no means of obſerving, when 
awake, any ſymptom that could lead one to ſul 
pect one's health to be in danger: and, when 
it does occur, may it not ſerve as a warning to 
make ſome change in the ordinary regimen, to 
eat or drink leſs than uſual, or have recourſe 
to ſome of thoſe other methods, whereby acute 
diſtempers are prevented ? In general, when one 
is haunted with diſagreeable dreams, it may, I 
think, be taken as a ſign, that ſomething is 
wrong in the conſtitution; and, therefore, that 
temperance, faſting, or exerciſe, may be requi- 
ſite, to avert the impending evil. And theſe 
are remedies, which one may have recourſe to, 


and in regard to which one may venture to 


make a few experiments, in almoſt any cir- 
cumſtances. Agreeable dreams I would take 
for the ſigns of health ; and conſider them ac- 
cordingly as good, and not evil. 


This 
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This theory, which I have reaſon to think is 
not without foundation, may, to ſuch as acqui- 
eſce in it, prove a good antidote to thoſe idle ſu- 
perſtitions in the affair of Dreaming, which have 
been too prevalent 1n all ages. 


5. After hinting, that dreams may be of uſe in 
the way of phyſical admonition ; what if I ſhould 
go a ſtep further, and ſay, that they may be ſer- 
viceable, as means of moral improvement? I 
will not affirm, however, as ſome have done, 
that, by them, we may make a more accurate diſ- 
covery of our temper and prevailing paſſions, 
than by obſerving what paſſes in our minds when 
awake, For in ſleep we are very incompetent 
judges of ourſelves, and of every thing elſe: and 
one will dream of committing crimes with little 
remorſe, which, if awake, one could not think of 
without horror. But, as many of our paſſions are 
inflamed or allayed by the temperature of the 
body, this, I think, may be affirmed with truth, 


that, by attending to what paſſes in ſleep, we 


may ſometimes diſcern what paſſions are predo- 
minant, and ſo receive good hints for the regu- 
lation of them. | 


A man dreams, for example, that he is in vio- 


lent anger, and that he ſtrikes a blow, which 


knocks a perſon down, and kills him. He awakes 
in horror at the thought of what he has done, and 
of the puniſhment he thinks he has reaſon to ap- 
prehend: and while, after a moment's recollection, 
he rejoices to find, that it is but a dream, he will 
alſo be inclinable to form reſolutions againſt vio- 
lent anger, leſt it ſhould one time or other hurry 
him onto a real perpetration of a like nature. If 
we ever derive this advantage from dreams, we 

cannot 
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cannot pronounce them uſeleſs. And why may 


we not in this way reap improvement from a fic- 


tion of our own fancy, as well as from a novel, or 
a fable of Æſop? 


One of the fineſt moral tales I ever read, is an 
account of a dream in The Tatler, which, though 
it has every appearance of a real dream, compre- 
hends a moral ſo ſublime and ſo intereſting, that I 
queſtion, whether any man who attends to it can 
ever forget it; and, if he remembers, whether he 
can ever ceaſe to be the better for it. Addiſon is 
the author of the paper; and I give the ſtory in 
his own elegant words, 


cc J was once,” ſays the Tatler, © in agonies of 

e grief that are unutterable, and in ſo great a 
« diſtraction of mind, that E thought myſelf even 
© out of the poſlibility of receiving comfort, 
The occaſion was as follows. When I was a 
« youth, in a part of the army which was then 
© quartered at Dover, I fell in love with an 
cc agreeable young woman, of a good family in 
ce thole parts, and had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
« my addreſſes kindly received; which occaſi- 
* goned the perplexity I am going to relate. 
© We were, in a calm evening, diverting our- 
ce ſelves on the top of the cliff with the proſpect 
« of the ſea; and trifling away the time in ſuch 
ce little fondneſſes as are moſt ridiculous to peo- 
© nlein buſineſs, and moſt agreeable to thoſe in 
© love. In the midft of theſe our innocent en- 
ce dearments, ſhe ſnatched a paper of verſes out 
« of my hand, and ran away with them. I was 
« following her, when, on a ſudden, the ground, 
© though at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
«© yerge of the precipice, ſunk under her, and 
ce threw 
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7 « threw her down, from ſo prodigious an height, NM 
: e upon ſuch a range of rocks, as would have i 
; « daſhed her into ten thouſand pieces, had her 1 
« body been made of adamant. It is much ea- 1 
« ſier for my reader to imagine my ſtate of mind 4 
upon ſuch an occaſion, than for me to expreſs M 
cit. I faid to myſelf, it is not in the power of ll! 
1 « heaven to relieve me: when l awaked, equally 1 
] © tranſported and aſtoniſhed, to ſee myſelf drawn 1 
n « out of an affliction, which the very moment 1 
e before appeared to be altogether inextrica- =_ 
s Wa © ble.” [\ 
n | | 
I might enlarge on the beauty of this narra- i 
tive; but I mean only to recommend, to the ſe- Ul! 
f W rious conſideration of the reader, the important 1 
a leſſon implied in it. What fable of Æſop, nay of 11 
n Homer, or of Virgil, conveys ſo fine a moral! I! 
t. Yet moſt people have, [ am ſure I have, met 1 
a with ſuch deliverances by means of a dream. Il 
n And ſuch deliverance will every good man meet ih 
n with at laſt, when he is taken away from the evils I 
n oc life, and awakes in the regions of everlaſting Il 
9 light and peace; looking back upon the world ll 
7 and its troubles, with a ſurpriſe and a fatisfac- it 
e. tion, ſimilar in kind (though far higher in de- 11 
r- gree) to that which we now feel, when we eſcape lf 
& from a terrifying dream, and open our eyes upon 1 
ch the ſweet ſerenity of a ſummer morning. Let us 1 
0- not deſpiſe inſtruction, how mean ſoever the ve- 1's 
| hicle may be that brings it. Even if it be a dream, | 
we may learn to profit by it. For, whether aflleep v1 
or awake, we are equally the care of Providence: 
and neither a dream, nor a waking thought, can 
occur to us, without the permiſſion of him, © in 


* whom we live, and move, and have our be- 
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6. The Imagination, or Fancy, ſeems to be 
almoſt the only one of our mental powers, which 
is never ſuſpended in its operations, by ſleep. Of 
the other faculties, ſome are more and others 
leſs affected, and ſome appear to be for a time 
wholly extinguiſhed. That memory is often im- 
paired in ſleep, is evident from this, that a perſon 
ſhall dream of converſing with his deceaſed 
friends, without remembering any thing of their 
death, though that event is feldom out of his 
thoughts when awake. Sometimes we ſeem to 
be carried back 1nto the ages of antiquity, with- 
out being ſenſible, of what in our waking mo- 
ments we can never forget, that thoſe ages were 
paſt before we had an exiſtence : as I remember 
once to have dreamed, that I was paſling the 
Alps with Hannibal and his army, Sometimes 


our memory ſeems to be more vigorous than our 


judgment: as when we dream of converſing with 
a dead friend, and yet are not ſurpriſed at the cir- 
cumſtance of ſeeing, and talking with, ſuch a per- 
ſon *. At other times, judgment is more active, 
Thus, as already obſerved, men ſometimes con- 
clude (and I have reaſon to believe that the ſame 
thing happens to children) from the abſurdity of 
the ſcenes that preſent themſelves in fleep, that 
they are not real, but viſionary. I dreamed once, 
that 1 was walking on the parapet of a high 
bridge. How I came there, I did not know: but, 
recollecting that I had never been given to pranks 
of that nature, I began to think it might be a 
dream: and, finding my fituation uneaſy, and 
deſirous to get rid of ſo troubleſome an idea, I 
threw myſelf headlong, in the belief, that the 
ſhock of the fall would reſtore my ſenſes ; which 


* Eſſay on Truth. Part ii. chap. 2. ſect. 2. 
| happened 
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happened accordingly. In a word, there are 
none of our powers, over which ſleep does not 
ſeem, at one time or other, to have great influ- 
ence, fancy alone excepted : and even this facul- 

appears to be extinguiſhed, when we ſleep 
without dreaming, (if that is ever the caſe) and 
ſometimes acquires a vivacity and a wildneſs that 
are quite unaccountable. 


Who can tell, hut the temporary ſuſpenſion of 4 
theſe powers may be uſeful, by enabling them to 
at more regularly, and with greater vigour, at 1 
| other times? Or, to expreſs it in different words, Th 
Who can tell, but the foul, when it has long Wl 

MW :&cd in one direction, may be relieved and 1 
ſtrengthened, by quitting the old track entirely Ill 
| for a while, and exerting itſelf in a new one ? For, vi 

MW when we think too long on any one ſubject, we Ul 
nd that our intellectual energies become languid J 
and unſucceſsful, and that a little reſt 1s neceſſary 19 
to the ſoul, as well as to the body. Nay, on | | 
theſe occaſions, the mind may regain her vigour, 
not only by reſt, but alſo, and more effectually I 
perhaps, by exerting herſelf in another way. 
Thus, converſation makes us forget the labour of [| 
invention: reading is a relief after the fatigue of 
company: muſick is frequently more ſoothing | 
than ſilence: and they, who are harraſſed with | 
metaphyſical uncertainty, may find a cure in the lf 
| 


— 
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demonſtrations of Euclid. 


7. It was remarked, that ſome men dream 
more, and others leſs; and ſome perhaps, though 
theſe are few, not at all. This cannot be fully 
accounted for, from the different degrees of 
health which different men enjoy, nor from their 
different ways of life; although theſe, and the 
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like peculiarities, may no doubt have influence. 


Perſons, who think much, and take little bodily 


exerciſe, will perhaps be found to be the greateſt 
dreamers; eſpecially, if their imagination be 
active, and their nervous ſyſtem very delicate: 
which laſt is too common an infirmity among 


men of learning. The fleep of the labouring 


man is {weet and ſound; and his dreams he {e]- 
dom remembers. 
not much employed, his nerves are firm, and the 
ſphere of his imagination is narrow. 


As nature does nothing in vain, is it not pro- 
bable, that to the conſtitutions of ſome people 


Dreaming may be more neceſſary, as a mental 
recreation, than to thoſe of others? To meditate 


continually on the ſame fet of difagreeable ob- | 
jects, is hurtful to health, and may be fatal to | 
reaſon: and when one is afflicted with low ſpirits, 


which often proceed from this very cauſe, the 
phyſicians never fail to recommend amuſements, 


company, travelling, ſea- voyages, and other ex- 
pedients, for leading the mind out of its old 


gloomy track, refreſhing it with new ideas, and 


forcing it to exert itſelf in a new direction, and | 


with unuſual energy. 


Go, ſoft enthuſiaſt, quit the cypreſs groves, 
Nor to the rivulet's lonely moanings tune 
Thy ſad complaint. Go, ſeek the chearful 


haunts : 


Of men, and mingle with the buſtling crowd. 


* 


For his mental faculties are 


wd. 


Laj 
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Lay ſchemes for wealth, or power, or fame, 
the wiſh 
Of nobler minds, and puſh them night and 


day. 

Or join the caravan, in queſt of ſcenes 

New to the eye, and ſhifting every hour, 

Beyond the Alps, beyond the Appenines. 

Or more adventurous, ruſh into the field 
Where war grows hot, and raging through the 

ES 45 | | 
The lofty trumpet ſwells the maddening foul ; 


And, in the hardy camp, and toilſome march, 


Forget all ſofter, and leſs manly cares *. 


They, therefore, who think more than others, 
may have more need than others have, of that 
amuſement and variety, which is produced by 
dreaming. | 


Certain it 1s, that dreams are often a relief to 
thoſe, who are in perplexity, or who have long 
been ruminating upon diſagreeable things, or up- 
on any one ſet of ideas which they cannot eaſily 
get rid of. Nor is it neceſſary, in order to effect 
this, that a dream ſhould in itſelf be pleaſing. 
Scenes of difficulty, and even of danger, are, as 
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we have ſeen, recommended to the patient op- 
preſſed with melancholy: and if a dream ſhall 
only give a new impulſe, even for a ſhort time, 
to the mind of ſuch a perſon, it may do him an 
important ſervice, however diſagreeable in itſelf, 
Rarely, indeed, are they happy in their dreams, 
whoſe faculties are worn out with much think- 


ing. 


8. We are warranted by authentick hiſtory to 
believe, that dreams have given information of 
future events. Hence weak people infer, that 
they always were, or ſtill may be, prophetical. 
But nothing is more abſurd. Becauſe in antient 
times there were prophets, and holy men, ſhall 
I therefore conclude, that I am a faint, or a 

prophet ? Becauſe the Deity has been pleaſed 
to reveal himſelf, in an extraordinary manner, 
to ſome perſons ſer apart by him for extraor- 
dinary purpoſes, ſhall I therefore imagine, 
that he will reveal to me the trifling occur- 
rences of my life, a few days before they happen ? 
He has in great mercy concealed from us the 
knowledge of what is to come; except ſo far as 
it was neceſſary to us, and could not be made 
out by human reaſon. For man, acquainted 
with futurity, would be both uſeleſs and miſera- 
ble. To him all curioſity and enterpriſe would 
be at an end, and all hope extinguiſhed ; future 
evils would torment him before they came ; and 
future good, by being anticipated, would loſe 
every charm that ſurpriſe and novelty confer upon 
it. And he would fit down, motionleſs and ſtu— 
pid, in expectation of evil, which he knew he 
could not avoid, and of good, which would give 
riſe neither to activity, nor to deſire, An oyſter, 

endowed 
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endowed with ſight and hearing, conſciouſneſs 
and reaſon, would not be a more wretched crea- 
ture. Even when God has foretold future events 
by his prophets, he has generally delivered the 
prophecy in terms that could not be fully under- 
ſtood, till after it was accompliſhed : for other- 
wiſe it muſt have interfered with the principles 
of human action, and with the ordinary courſe of 
human affairs. 


Is it not ſtrange, if dreams are prophetical, 
that, after the experience of ſo many ages, we 


ſhould never have found out any rational way of 


expounding them? And if ſome are prophetical, 


but not all, is it not ſtrange, that every ſpecies of 


dream ſhould be equally familiar to good men, 
and to bad? For of each character, there are 
ſome ſuperſtitious people who believe in dreams, 
and ſome more rational who do not. To ſay, 


that dreams are of divine original, implies (as 


Ariſtotle has well obſerved) many abſurdities, 
and this, among others, that 1t 1s not to the 
wiſeſt and beſt men they are ſent, but to all in- 
diſcriminately *. 


The rules, by which the vulgar pretend to in- 


terpret dreams, are too ridiculous to be men- 


tioned, They are indeed ſuch, as may make 
almoſt any dream prophetical of any event. Ifa 
dream and a ſubſequent occurrence be the ſame 
or ſimilar, then they believe that the dream fore- 
told it; if totally different, and even contrary, 
they ſtill believe that the dream foretold it. 


* Ariſtot, de Divinatione per ſomnum. cap. 1. 
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That there may occaſionally be a coincidence 
of a dream with a future event, is nothing more 
than one has reaſon to expe& from the revoly- 
tion of chances, It would indeed be wonderful, 
conſidering the variety of qQur thoughts in ſleep, 
and that they all bear ſome analogy to the affairs 
of life, if this did never happen. But there is 
nothing more extraordinary in it, than that an 
idiot ſhould ſometimes ſpeak to the purpoſe, or 
an irregular clock once or twice a year point to 


the right hour. The ſame coincidence of a rea- 
lity with a previous imagination is obſervable 


when we are awake; as when a friend, whom we 
did not expect, happens to come in view the very 
moment we were thinking or ſpeaking of him: 
a thing fo common, that both in Latin, and in 
Engliſh, it may be expreſſed by a proverb. 


9. My next remark is, that dreams depend 
in part on the ſtate of the air. That, which has 
power over the paſſions, may reaſonably be pre- 
ſumed to have power over the thoughts of men, 
For the thoughts, that occur to a mind actuated 
by any paſſion, are always congenial to that pal- 
ſion, and tend to encourage it. Now, moſt peo- 
ple experimentally know, how effectual, in pro- 
ducing joy and hope, are pure fkies and ſun- 
ſhine; and that a long continuance of dark wea- 
ther brings on ſolicitude and melancholy. This 
is particularly the cafe with thoſe perſons, whoſe 
nervous ſyſtem has been weakened by a ſeden- 
tary life, and much thinking; and they, as ! 
hinted formerly, are moſt ſubject to troubleſome 
dreams. If the external air can affect the mo- 
tions of ſo heavy a ſubſtance as mercury, in the 
tube of rhe barometer; we need 'not wonder, 


that it ſhould affect thoſe finer- fluids, that cir- 
| 1 8 culate 
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culate through the human body. And if our 
paſſions, and thoughts, when we are awake, may 
be variouſly modified by the conſiſtency, defect, 
or redundance of cheſe fluids, and by the ſtate 
of the tubes through which they circulate ; need 
we wonder, that the ſame thing ſhould happen in 
ſleep, when our ideas, diſengaged from the con- 
troul of reaſon, may be ſuppoſed to be more obſe- 
quious to material impulſe? When the air 1s 
loaded with groſs vapour, dreams are generally 
diſagreeable to perſons of a delicate conſtitu- 
tion, 

If then our thoughts in ſleep may receive 
form and colour from any circumſtances ; from 
the general ſtate of our health, from the preſent 
ſtate of the ſtomach and fluids, from the tempe- 
rature of the air, from the tenor of our thoughts 
through the day, and from the poſition of out- 
ward objects operating upon our organs of ſenſe ; 
need we. be ſurpriſed at the variety of our dreams? 
And when any uncommon or diſagreeable one 
occurs, 1s it not more rational to refer it to one 
or other of theſe cauſes, than to terrify ourſelves 
with a fooliſh conceit, that it is fupernatural, and 


betokens calamity ? How often, during the day, 


do thoughts arife, that we cannot account for, 


as uncommon perhaps, and incongruous, as thoſe 
which make up our dreams! 


Once, after riding thirty miles in a high wind, 
| remember to have paſſed part of a night in 
dreams, that were beyond deſcription terrible: 
inſomuch that I at laſt found it expedient to keep 
myſelf awake, that I might no more be torment- 
ed with them. Had I been ſuperſtitious, I 
ſhould have thought that ſome diſaſter was im- 
pending: But it occurred to me, that the ſtor- 


iny 


— 
r U 


ö 
| 
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my weather I had encountered the preceding day 
might be the occaſion of thoſe horrors: and 1 
have ſince, in ſome medical book, met with a 
remark to juſtify the conjecture. A very flight 


cauſe may check that inſenſible perſpiration, 


which 1s ſo needful to health : and when this 
happens, we cannot expect that our dreams ſhould 
be ſo eaſy, as at other times. Let no one, then, 
be alarmed at an uncommon dream. It is pro- 


bably nothing more than a ſymptom of a trifling 


bodily diſorder: and, if fo, it has no more to 
do with futurity, nor is one whit more ſuperna- 


| tural, than a cut finger, or a pang of the tooth- 


ach. | | 


10. Concerning the opinion, which ſome have 
entertained, that our dreams are ſuggeſted by in- 
viſible beings ; I ſhall only ſay, that I think it 
very improbable. For, firſt, I ſee no reaſon for 
believing, that the Deity would employ “ mil- 
« lions of ſpiritual creatures” in ſuch an office, 
as that of prompting our ordinary dreams. Se- 
condly, I cannot conceive, how thoſe creatures 
ſhould be affected, in ſuch an operation, by the 


external air, or by the ſtate of our health, which 


are known to have great influence on. our 
thoughts, both in ſleep, and when we are awake. 
And, thirdly, from what we know of the rapidity 


of fancy when awake, we need not ſuppoſe any | 


foreign impulſe requiſite to produce the various 
phenomena of dreaming; as the ſoul ſeems to 
poſſeſs in herſelf powers ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe. Fever, Melancholy, and many other diſ- 
eaſes, give a wildneſs to the thoughts of waking 
men, equa}, or even ſuperiour, to what hap- 
pens in ſleep. If the agency of unſeen beings 13 


not ſuppoſed to produce the firſt ; why ſhould we 


have 
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have recourſe to it, in order to account for the 
laſt ?—But it is urged, that in ſleep, the ſoul is 
paſſive, and haunted by viſions, which ſhe would 


gladly get rid of, if ſhe could. And it may be 


urged | in anſwer, for it is not leſs true, that per- 


ſcns afflicted with anxiety and melancholy too 


often find, to their ſad experience, that their 
ſoul 1s almoſt equally paſſive, when they are 
awake ; for that they are, even then, haunted 
with tormenting thoughts, from which all their 
powers of reaſon, all the exertions of their will, 
and all the exhortations of their friends, cannot 
effectually relieve them. 


To conclude: Providence certainly ſuperin- 
tends the affairs of men; and often, we know not 
how often, interpoſes for our preſervation. It 
would, therefore, be preſumptuous to affirm, 
that ſupernatural cautions, in regard to futurity, 
are never communicated in dreams. It is the 
deſign of theſe remarks, not to contradict any 
authentick experience, or hiſtorical fact; but 
only to ſhow, that dreams may proceed from a 
variety of cauſes, which have nothing ſuperna- 
tural in them: and that, though we are not 
much acquainted with the nature of this wonder- 
ful mode of perception, we know enough of it 
to ſee, that it 1s not uſeleſs or ſuperfluous, but 
may, on the contrary, anſwer ſome purpoſes of 
great importance to our welfare, both in ſoul 
and in body, 
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Et ex judicii 


conſuetudine in rebus mIinuTIs adhibita, pendet ſæpiſſime in maximis 
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S. CLARKE, Pref, ad Homer, 
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of Speech. 
Of Univerſal Grammar. 
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Part, I, Of the Origin and General Nature 


vera atque accurata ſcientia. 
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Theory of Language. 


„„ 6 


Of the Origin and General Nature of 
Speech, | 


e v. I. 


Man, the only Animal capable of Speech. Speech, 
an Art, acquired by Imitation. — Natural Signs 
of human Thought.—Artificial Signs of Thought : 
—firſt, Viſible ;—ſecondly, Audible, 


HE faculties of the human mind have long 
ago been divided into thoſe of Perception 
and thoſe of Volition ; the former being ſuppo- 

ſed to be the inlets to knowledge; the latter, the 
inſtruments of action. But, in many caſes, we 
cannot perceive without an exertion of the will ; 
nor act, without adding to our ſtock of know- 


ledge: 
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ledge: and therefore, the diviſion, though ſuf- 
fictently accurate perhaps, is not perfectly ſo. 
The faculty of ſpeech is Active, becauſe we act, 
while we make uſe of it ; and may alſo be called 
Perceptive, becauſe by means of it we perceive 
what paſſes in the minds of one another, 


But whether we call it Active or Perceptive, or 
fo what claſs of human powers we refer it, is a 
matter of no conſequence. It is one of the diſ- 
tinguiſhing characters of our nature; none of the 
inferiour animals being in any degree poſſeſſed 
of it. 


For we muſt not call by the name of Speech 
that imitation of human articulate voice, which 
parrots and ſome other birds are capable of; 
Speech implying thought, and conſcieuſneſs, and 
the power of ſeparating and arranging our ideas, 
which are faculties peculiar to rational minds, In 
Greek, the ſame word Logos denotes both Speech 
and Reaſon; and in Latin, Reafon is Ratio, and 
Speech Oratio, which, 1 preſume, may be reſol- 
ved into oris ratio, that is mouth- reaſon, or reaſon 
made audible by the mouth: a proof, that the 
Greeks and Romans conlidered Reaſon and 
Speech as very nearly allied. 


That ſome inferiour animals ſhould be able to 
mimick human articulation, will not ſeem won- 
derful, when we recollect, that even by ma- 
chines certain words have been articulated. But 
that the parrot ſhould annex thought to the word 
he utters, is as unlikely, as that a machine ſhould 
do ſo. Rogue and knave are in every parrot's 


mouth: but the ideas they ſtand for are incom- 
: prehenſible, 
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prehenſible, except by beings endued with rea- 
ſon and a moral faculty, . . 


It has however been a common opinion, and is 
probable enough, that there may be, among ir- 
rztional animals, ſomething, which by a Agure 
we may call Language, even as the inſtinctive eco- 
nomy of bees is figuratively called Government. 
This at leaſt is evident, that the natural voices of 
one animal are in ſome degree intelligible, or 
convey particular feelings, or impulſes, to others 
of the ſame ſpecies. The ſummons of the hen 


is underſtood by the chickens: and a ſimilar mode 


of communication may be obſerved, in many of 
the irrational tribes, between the parents 
and offspring, and between one animal and 
his cuſtomary aſſociate. Nay, to dogs and 
horſes, and even to other creatures of leſs 
fagacity, the voice of their maſter ſoon becomes 
familiar; and they learn to perform certain acti- 
ons, on receiving certain audible or viſible ſig- 
nals, from thoſe whom they are wont to obey. 
This, however, is a proof, rather of their doci- 
lity, and of the quickneſs of their eye and ear, 
than of any intelligence in regard to language. 
And it is more to the preſent purpoſe to remark, 


that in one and the ſame brute animal different 


paſſions often expreſs themſelves by different voi- 
ces. How unlike, for example, are the cries of 
the ſame dog, when he barks at the ſtranger, 
ſnarls at his enemy, whines with hunger or cold, 
howls with ſorrow when he lofes his maſter, or 
whimpers with: joy when he finds him again ! * 


= 


* Theſe and ſome other varieties in the voice of this ant- 
mal, are deſcribed by Lucretius with exquiſite propriety. 


But 
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But theſe, and the like animal voices, have no 
analogy with human ſpeech.—For, firſt, men 


ſpeak by art and imitation, whereas the voices in 


queſtion are wholly inſtinctive: for that a dog, 


which had never heard another bark, would not- 
withſtanding bark himſelf, admits of no doubt; 


and that a man, who had never heard any lan- 
guage, would not ſpeak any, is equally certain, 


"Secondly, the voices of brute animals are not 
broken, or reſolvable, into diſtinct elementary 
ſounds, like thoſe of man when he ſpeaks, (who 


is from this circumſtance, called by Homer and 
Heſiod Merops or voice-dividing) ; nor are they 


ſuſceptible of that variety, which would be neceſ- 
fary for the communication of a very few ſenti- 


ments: and it is pretty certain, that, previouſly 
to inſtruction, the young animals comprehend 


their meaning, as well as the old. — And, thirdly, 


theſe voices ſeem intended by nature to exprels, 


not diſtinct ideas, but ſuch feelings only, as it 


| Irritata canum cum primum magna moloſſum 
Mollia rica. fremunt duros nudantia dentes ; 
Longe alio ſonitu rabie diſtracta minantur, | : 
Et cum jam latrant, et vocibus omnia complent. 

Aut catulos blande cum lingua lambere tentant, 
Aut ubi eos jactant pedibus, morſuque petentes, 
Suſpenſis veros imitantur dentibus hauſtus, 
Longe alio pacto gannitu vocis adulant; 

Et cum deſerti baubantur in ædibus, aut cum 


Plorantes fugiunt ſummiſſo corpore plagas. V. 1062. 


may 
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may be for the good of the ſpecies, or for the 
advantage of man, that they ſhould have the pow- 
er of uttering : in which, as in ali other reſpects, 
they are analogous, not to our ſpeaking, but to 
our weeping, laughing, groaning, ſcreaming, 
and other natural and audible expreſſions of paſ- 
ſion, | 


In this light they are conſidered by Ariſtotle, in 
the following paſſage. ©** Man of all animals is only 
*« poſſeſſed of ſpeech. Bare ſound indeed may be 
te the ſign of what is pleaſurable or painful; and 
«© for that reaſon is it common even to other ani- 
«© mals alſo. For ſo far we perceive even their 
e nature can go, that they have a ſenſe of thoſe 
« feelings, and fignify them to each other. But 
« Speech is made to indicate what is expedient, 
* and what hurtful, and, in conſequence of this, 
* what is juſt, and-unjuſt. It is therefore given 
to men: becauſe this, with reſpe&t to other 
* animals, is to men alone peculiar, that of Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, they only poſſeſs a 
« ſenſe or feeling *.” | | 


Some animals ſeem to employ their voice, 
without any purpoſe of giving information to 
others of the ſpecies. The lark ſings a great 
part of the day, even when alone. This affords 
a preſumption, that her ſong has nothing in it of 
the nature of ſpeech. That energy ſeems natu- 
ral to the animal when ſoaring in the ſky : per- 
haps it may be of benefit to her, as an amuſe- 
ment: certainly it is very pleaſing to the car of a 
man, | 


* Tranſlated by Mr, Harris. See Treati/e concerning Hap- 
tines, note fifteenth, | 
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Some birds ſing while preparing their neſts, 
and taking care of their young, and are ſilent the 
reſt of the year. But it is not the nature of 
ſpeech to be periodical: whereas thoſe energies 
muſt be ſo, which are the effect of periodical 
feelings. Others oſ the brute creation are moſt 
apt to utter their voices, when the weather is 
about to change. But can we ſuppoſe, that 
they are then hinking of the weather, or that 
they intend to give information concerning it ? 
Is it not more likely, that, as Virgil obſerves, 
their bodies being affected by alterations of the 
atmoſphere which we cannot perceive *, they 
are then, without any purpoſe, expreſſing in- 
ſtinctively certain pleafant, or painful ſenſations; 
even as the infant of a month old does, while 
it is crying, or ſmiling ? | 


We learn to ſpeak, by imitating others; and 
therefore he cannot ſpeak, who does not hear. 
* Haud equidem credo, quia fit divinitus illis 
Ingenium, aut rerum fato prudentia major: 
Verum, ubi tempeſtas et cœli mobilis humor 
Mutavere vias, et Jupiter humidus auſtris 
Denſat, erant quz rara modo, et, quz denſa, relaxat ; 
Vertuntur ſpecies animorum, et pectora motus 
Nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 
Concipiunt. Hinc ille avium concentus in agris, 


Et lætæ pecudes, et ovantes gutture corvi. 


Georgic. i. 414. 
It 
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It was once a vulgar notion that a perſon 
brought up from infancy without hearing any 
language would of himſelf ſpeak Hebrew; this 
having been thought the firſt, the moſt ſacred, and 
the moſt natural dialect. But it is now acknow- 
ledged, and is even ſaid to have been proved by 
experiment, that ſuch a perſon would be dumb; 
or, at leaſt, would employ his voice in imitating 
the inarticulate ſounds he might have heard, or 
in expreſſing certain feelings by groans, laughter, 
cries, and the like modes of natural utter- 
ance. | 


I formerly knew a poor man, who ſpoke a 
very ſingular dialect, His name was William 
More; his age about ſixty, He was ſo deaf, 
that his neighbours doubted, 'whether he could 
be made hear any ſound whatever, He had con- 
ſtantly reſided in the pariſh where he was born, 
was never thirty miles from home, and, fo far 
as | know, never ſaw a foreigner. The language 
he uttered was intelligible to thoſe only, who 
had beſtowed ſome attention upon it; and he 
himſelf underſtood no other. It was made up, 
partly of Engliſh or Scotch words, moſt of them 
much altered, and partly of other words that 
were altogether his own. Of the former claſs, 
I remember, that his uſual affirmation was frot, 
probably corrupted from froth; corn was tora ; 
come was tum; and inſtead of ſoldier he ſaid ſpolta. 
Of the latter fort may be reckoned, odee, ſigni- 
tying goed; blava, evil; virrup, a duck; raad, 
vehemently ; furr?, to cut, or kill; plode, a man; 
pitoot, a gentleman. As he had little knowledge 
but what belonged to the buſineſs of a labour- 
er, his ideas were few, and his language very 

1 U 2 defective; 
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defective; confiſting chiefly of nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs, with ſome adverbs: his words had no 
inflection: and I think he uſed neither articles, 


nor conjuctions, and ſcarce any pronouns. He 


looked ſteadily in the face of thoſe who ſpoke 
to him, and ſeemed to gather the meaning, by 
ſight, from the motion of their lips. 


Though I was then very young, I had great 
curioſity to know the hiſtory of his early years: 
but could never learn more than this; that 
there was nothing remarkable in it; and that 
his father and mother, and all his relations and 
neighbours, ſpoke like other people. It ſeems 

robable, that he had never heard very acutely, 

ut did not become quite deaf till he was four 
or five years old: the conſequence of which 
would be, his retaining ſome words imperfectly, 
and forgetting many others. For, if he had 
from his birth been as deaf as when I knew him, 
he never could have ſpoken at all: if he had 
been under that age when he loſt his hearing, he 
could hardly have articulated the letter R fo dil- 
tinctly as he did: and if he had been much older, 
he would no doubt have remembered more of 
his mother tongue. The peculiar formation of 
his own words it is impoſſible to accout for, un- 
leſs we were better informed in regard to his in- 


fancy and education. All his ſyllables were eaſily 


pronounced ; he had little emphaſis, and no ac- 
cent, nor any diphthongal ſounds : and his arti- 
culations were performed by the lips, the tongue, 
and the palate, being ſeldom naſal, and, I think, 
never guttural. He was a chearful, ſober, ho- 


neſt man; and ſpoke reverently of the Supreme 


Being, by a name, which, though I have not 
forgotten, 
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forgotten, I do not chooſe to ſet down.* Theſe 
facts, though little can be inferred from them, 
are not unworthy of notice. 


We ſpeak, in order te communicate our 
thoughts to one another; which our ſocial af- 
fections incline us powerfully to do: and the 
practice of ſpeaking improves our natural fa- 
culty of ſeparating, arranging, and comparing 
our ideas. I call that faculty natural, and con- 
ſider it as the foundation of the art of ſpeech: 
for, without it, though ſome animals might be 
ſo taught, or a machine ſo conſtructed, as to ar- 
ticulate words, it would be impoſſible to ſpeak 
rationally, or with intelligence. A 


As what paſſes in my mind cannot itſelf ap- 
pear to another man, it mult be imparted, (if 
at all imparted) by means of fgns, or outward 
actions abvious to ſenſe. - And they, as expreſ- 
five of human thought, may be divided into 
Natural and Artificial. 5 


* Biſhop Burnet gives a ſimilar inſtance of M. Godet's 
daughter of Geneva ; who at the age of two years loſt her 
hearing, and never after could hear what was ſaid to her; 
though ſhe was not wholly inſenſible to great noiſes. By ob- 
ſerving the motions of the mouth and lips of others, ſhe had 
acquired ſo many words, that out of theſe ſhe had formed a 
fort of jargon, in which ſhe could hold converſation whole 
days with thoſe who could ſpeak her language. She knew 
nothing that was ſaid to her, unleſs ſhe ſaw the motion of 
their mouths who "ſpoke ; ſo that in the night they were 
obliged to light candles, when they wanted to ſpeak to her. 
She had a ſiſter, with whom ſhe had pradiſed her language 
more than with any body elſe: and, what is ſtrange, though 
not unaccountable, by laying her hand, in the dark, on her 
lips and face, ſhe coucld perceive by their motion what was 
faid, and ſo could diſcourſe with her in the dark. 

| 1 Burnet, Letter iv. page 248. 
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The Natural Signs of thought are thoſe chan- 
ges in the complexion, eyes, features, and atti- 
tude, and thoſe peculiar tones of the voice, 
which all men know to be ſignificant of certain 
paſſions and ſentiments. Thus Anger, Joy, 
Sorrow, Hope, Fear, Scorn, Contentment, Pity, 
Admiration, when under no reſtraint, appear in 


the voice, looks, and behaviour: and the ap- 


pearance is every where underſtood, either by a 
natural inſtinct; or by our having learned expe- 
rimentally, that a certain ſign accompanies, and 
indicates, a certain feeling, or idea. And that 
this kind of ſigns admits of conſiderable variety, 


is evident, not only from the pantomime, in 
which the whole progreſs of a dramatick fable 


is repreſented in dumb ſhow, and by natural 


ſigns only; but alſo from the manifold expreſ- 


ſions of human thought, which are exhibited to 
the eye by painters and ſtatuaries. Yet, when 
compared with the endleſs variety of our ideas, 


theſe natural ſigns will appear to be but few. 


And many thoughts there .are, in the mind of 
every man, which produce no ſenſible altera- 
tion in the body. 


Artificial Signs, or Language, have, there- 
fore, been employed univerſally for the pur- 
poſe of communicating thought; and are found 
ſo convenient, as to have ſuperſeded in a great 
meaſure, at leaſt in many nations, the uſe of the 
Natural. Yet, where language has been little 
improved, as among ſavages, and is of courſe 
defective in clearneſs and energy, it is for the 
moſt part enforced by looks, geſtures, and voi- 
ces, naturally ſignificant: and even ſome po- 
lite nations, the French for example, from an 
inborn vivacity, or acquired reſtleſneſs, accom- 

pany 
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pany their ſpeech with innumerable geſtures, in 
order to make it the more emphatical; while 
people of a graver turn, like the Engliſh and 
Spaniards, and who have words for all their 


ideas, truſt to language alone for a full decla- 


ration of their mind, and ſeldom have recourſe 
to geſticulation, unleſs when violence of paſſion 
throws them off their guard. However, as the 
natural ſigns may give ſtrength and grace to the 
artificial, it is expected, even where the greateſt 
national gravity prevails, that, in his publick 
performances, the former ſhould, in ſuch a de- 
gree, be adopted by the orator, as to ſhow that 
he is in earneſt, and by the ſtage- player, as that 
he may the more effectually imitate nature. 


For elocution is not perfect, unleſs the artifi- 
cial ſigns of thought are enforced by the natural, 
or at leaſt by ſuch of them, as are neither trou- 
bleſome to the ſpeaker, nor offenſive to the 
hearer. Words of indignation pronounced with 
a ſoft voice and a ſmile, jokes accompanied with 
weeping, or lamentation. with laughter, would 
be ridiculous ; but, on the other hand, if a player, 
in reciting a melancholy ſtrain, were to burſt out 
into real tears, he would loſe that ſelf- command, 
without which nothing can be done with elegance. 
Actors will never expreſs naturally what they do 
not intenſely feel“: yet their feelings muſt not 
diveſt them of their preſence of mind, nor diſ- 
qualify them for any exertion that belongs to 
their part. And I remember, that, on aſking 
Garrick, how it was poſlible for one who felt as 


See Hor. Ar. Poet. ver. 99---111.---and an Eſſay on 
r_ and Muſick as they affect the Mind. Part i. 
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he did, to act with ſo much nature and grace, 
and with ſuch perfect ſelf-command, he told me, 
that I had touched upon the moſt eſſential, and 
what he had always found the moſt difficulr, 
point of theatrical imitation, " | 


In that oratory, which is addreſſed to the paſ- 
ſions, and which in this country is little uſed, the 
natural ſigns of thought muſt enforce the arti- 
ficial with as ſtrong an energy, as in the action 
of the theatre, But the publick ſpeaker, whoſe 
aim is to inſtruct and perſuade, gives ſcope to 
thoſe natural expreſſions only, that imply con- 
viction, and earneſtneſs, with a mild and bene- 


volent demeanour, and ſometimes a modeſt dig- | 


nity becoming the cauſe of truth and virtue, 
And in polite converfation, no voices, looks, 
or attitudes are allowable, but fuch as betoken 
kindneſs, attention, good-humour, and a deſire 
F 


Des Cartes, and ſome other philoſophers, have 
endeavoured to explain the phyſical cauſe, which 
connects human paſſion with its correſpondent 
natural ſign. They wanted to ſhow, from the 
principles of motion and of the animal eco- 
nomy, why Fear, for example, produces trem- 
bling and paleneſs; why Laughter attends the 
perception of incongruity; why Anger inflames 
the blood, contracts the brows, and diſtends the 
noſtrils; why Shame is accompanied with bluſh- 
ing; why Deſpair fixes the teeth together, diſ- 
torts the joints, and disfigures the features; why 
Scorn ſhoots out the lip; why Sorrow overtiows 
at the eyes; why Envy and Jealouſy look a- 
ſkance; and why Admiration raiſes the eye- 
brows, and opens the mouth. Such inquiries 

may 
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may give riſe to ingenious obſervation; but are 
not in other reſpects uſeful,” becauſe never at- 
tended with ſucceſs, He who eſtabliſhed the 
union of ſoul and body knows how, and by what 
intermediate inſtruments, the'one operates upon 
the other. But to man this is a myſtery un- 
ſearchable. We can' only ſay, that tears accom- 
any ſorrow, and the other natural ſigns their 
reſpective paſſions and ſentiments, becauſe ſach - , 
is the will of our Creator, and the law of the 
homatr commenter 8 25 


The Artificial Signs of thought derive their 
meaning from human art and compact; and are 
not underſtood, except by thoſe who have been 
taught how to uſe them. Of theſe any man may 
invent a ſyſtem; and by their means converſe, 
with thoſe who are in the ſecret, ſo as that no- 
body elſe ſhall underſtand im © 


They are divided into Viſible and Audible. For, 
though human thoughts may be communicated 
by rouch, (as people of certain profeſſions are 
ſaid to know a brother, and to make themſelves 
known to him, by taking hold of his hand; and 
Mr. Sanderfon of Cambridge, who was born 
blind, ſtudied and taught geometry by diagrams 
cut in wood ;) yet tangible ſigns of thought are 
not in common uſe, nor at all requiſite on ordi- 
nary occaſions. 125 


Of Viſible Artificial Signs there may be many 
ſorts. Dumb men uſe them in converſation, and 
enforce them by a variety of natural ſigns. And 
where a dumb man is known to make his thumb 
(for example) a ſign of good, and his little finger i | 
of evil, his meaning is underſtood as well when i 1 j 
he I. | 


— IO 
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he holds up or points to thoſe organs, as if he 
were to utter the words good or evil. And, after 


he is inſtructed in the nature of written language, 


it would be no difficult matter to teach him how to 
make and uſe an alphabet, by pointing to the ſe- 


veral joints of his fingers, or to other parts of 


his body; which among his friends would be of 
great benefit to him, both in the way of amuſe- 
ment, and as an inlet to knowledge. Dumb men 
of quick parts do generally expreſs a word, or 
an idea, by a ſingle ſign; which is a more expedi- 
tious method than the other, but not ſo accurate, 


or ſo comprehenſive. 


This ſort of viſible alphabet, by which differ- 
ent parts of the hand repreſent different vowels 
and conſonants, 1s much uſed, as I am told, in 
nunneries and boarding-ſchools; and. conveys, 
when one becomes expert in it, ſentiments as 

clearly, though not ſo quickly, as words could 
do. 3 ä "Fa RS 


At ſea, when ſhips ſail in company, viſible 
figns are not only uſeful, but neceſſary. A ſyſ- 
tem of theſe, for the uſe of the Britiſh navy, was 
invented by James II, about an hundred years 
ago; and is ſaid to be fo convenient, that it has 
not to this day been materially improved. Every 
Britiſh ſeaman in the King's ſervice is trained up 
in the knowledge of them: and, to prevent miſ- 


takes from forgetfulneſs, every commander in the 


navy receives from the Admiralty a book, wherein 
are explained the meaning of the ſeveral ſig- 
nals, and the method of conveying orders or 
intelligence from one ſhip to any other in the 
ſqvadron. Theſe ſignals, many of which, mn 

they 
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they may be the more ſignificant, are accompa- 
nied with the firing of guns, are made, by hang- 
ing out, from the ſeveral parts of the ſhip, 
lights in the night- time, and flags and ſtream- 
ers of different colours by day. The fulleſt account 
of them, chat I have ſeen, is in Chambers's Dic- 
tionary, under the word Signal. (7 


The antients, particularly the 'Greeks, were 
remarkable. for their ingenious contrivance of 
ſignals by fire. We are aſſured, that, in a moun- 
tainous country, they could in a moment, by 
means of torches, convey intelligence to a very 
great diſtance. They even invented a method of 
exprefling, by the number and arrangement of 
flambeaus, every letter of the alphabet; ſo that 
a guard on one eminence could converſe, by ſpel- 
ling their words, with another many leagues off. 
There is an exact deſcription of it in Polybius; 
and in the ſeventeenth book of the Antient Hif- 
tory by Rollin; who adds, that he had ſeen a 
pamphlet, printed in 1702, and dedicated to the 
King of France by Monſ. Marcel, which ex- 
plained a ſyſtem of ſignals, whereby any piece 
of news could be communicated by one ſhip to 
another at a diſtance, as quickly as it could be fer 
down in writing. DEC 


Fire-ſignals are of great antiquity. Clytem- 
neſtra, at Argos, is ſaid to have received, in this 
way, intelligence of the deſtruct ion of Troy, the 
very night in which it was taken. A fire, kin- 
dled by Agamemnon's order on mount Ida, was 
ſeen at Lemnos, where another was inftanaly 
lighted, which was repeated on Athos, and fo 
forwarded from one eminence to another, where 

| guards 
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guards had been placed on purpoſe, till at laſt 
it ſhone on the heights of Arachne, and was 
deſcried by a watchman ſtationed on the top 
of Clytemneſtra's palace. The progreſs of theſe 
ſignals is minutely deſcribed by Eſchylus, in 
the tragedy of Agamemnon; which opens with 
a ſoliloquy of the watchman, complaining, that 
for nine years he had paſſed the night in that 
place without ſleep, looking out for the promi- 
ſed ſignal. While he 1s ſpeaking, he diſcovers 
it, and gives notice to the queen; who, in an- 
nouncing the good news, informs the chorus, by 
what means it had been tranſmitted to her. The 
paſſage is curious; and proves at leaſt, that ſig- 
nals by fire were well known in Greece in the days 
of Eſchylus; who flouriſhed five hundred years 
before Chriſt. Quintus Curtius relates, that they 


were frequent among the Aſiaticks in the time of 


Alexander: and we learn from Ceſar and Livy, 


that they were uſed by the Romans. Traces of a 


them are ſtill to be ſeen on the tops of moun- 
tains in Spain. And in this kingdom there are 
ſeveral high hills, hollowed a little on the ſum- 
mit, which retain the marks of burning, and are 
by ſome believed to have been volcanoes; though, 
J think it more probable, that they may have 
been ſtations, where fires were occaſionally light- 
ed to alarm the country, Of theſe I remember 
three in the neighbourhood of Inverneſs, each 
viſible from the other, and about tea miles diſ- 
tant; and one in the county of Angus, not far 
from Aberlemno. 


| Any human action might be made the ſign of 
thought; but all are not equally convenient. 
Our ideas ariſe and ſhift with great quickneſs 

and 
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and therefore, thoſe actions or ſigns only can 
do them juſtice in the expreſſion, which are ea- 
fily performed, and of great variety, and in 
each variety obvious to ſenſe. By means of an 
alphabet formed by pointing to the joints of the 
fingers, and by other ſorts of geſticulation, many 
human ſentiments might no doubt be expreſſed ; 
but viſible ſigns of this kind are of no uſe in 
the dark, and when diſtant are not perceptible; 
nor do they admit of ſufficient variety; nor are 
they ſo eaſy in the performance, as the neceſſi- 
ties of life would often require. But Audible 
Signs are equally uſeful by night and by day, 
and may be underſtood at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance : and the ſounds of one and the ſame hu- 
man voice may be varied without end, and are, 
in all their varieties, eaſily managed, and by 
the human ear diſtinctly perceptible. Indeed, 
when we compare the ear with the voice of man, 
we are at a loſs to determine, whether the one 
is the more admirable for its power of diverſi- 
fying ſounds, or the other for that of diſtin- 
ouiſhing them. Audible Signs, therefore, con- 
ſtitute language in all nations. And if men 
could always be preſent with thoſe to whom they 
wiſh to give information, fignals, and every 
other viſible ſign of thought, would be unne- 
ceſſary; and ſpeech, as it is the readieſt, would 
be the only, vehicle of human ſentiment. 
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HAK. 


Of the organs. of Speech, aud the nature and pow- 


ers of the human Voice, —Of Articulation. Vowel 
and Conſonant Sounds, — their formation, and 


various claſſes. Thirty two or thirty three ele- 


mentary ſounds in the Engliſh tongue. 


OTWITHST ANDING the endleſs variety 


tary ſounds are few and ſimple, at leaſt in all 
the languages I am acquainted with. But be- 
fore 1 proceed to the elements of Speech, it may 
be. proper to premiſe ſome obſervations on the 
nature and powers of the human voice. 


Human Voice is air ſent out from the lungs, 
and fo agitated, or modified, in its paſſage 
through the windpipe, and larynx, as to be- 
come diſtinctly audible. The windpipe, wezand, 
or rough artery, 1s that tube, which, on rouch- 
ing the forepart of our throat externally, we 
feel hard and uneven. It conveys air into 
the lungs for the purpoſe of reſpiration and 
ſpeech. It conſiits of cartilages, circular before, 
that they may the better reſiſt external injury; 
bur flattiſh on the oppoſite ſide, that they may 
not hurt the gullet, or eſophagus ; which * 

cloſe 


of human articulate voices, their elemen- 
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cloſe behind, and is the tube whereby what we 
eat and drink is conveyed into the ſtomach. 
Theſe cartilages are ſeparated by fleſhy mem- 
branes ; by means of which the windpipe may 
be ſhortened or lengthened a little, and, when 
neceſſary, incurvated, without inconvenience. 


The top, or upper part, of the windpipe is 


called the Larynx ; conſiſting of four or five 
cartilages, that may be expanded or brought to- 


cether, by the agency of certain muſcles which 
operate all at the ſame time. Tn the middle of 
the larynx there 1s a ſmall aperture, called the 
Glottis, through which the breath and voice 
are conveyed, but which, when we ſwallow any 
thing, is covered by a lid called the Epiglottis: 
for if any part of our food or drink were to get 
into the windpipe by this paſſage, it would oc- 


caſion coughing, till it were thrown out a- 


gain. 


Galen, and many other philoſophers, affirm 
that both the larynx and the windpipe co-ope- 
rate in rendering the breath vocal. But later 
authors have determined, and I think on good 
grounds, that the human voice is produced by 
two ſemicircular membranes in the middle of the 
larynx, which form by their ſeparation the aper- 
ture that 1s termed the Glottis. [The ſpace be- 
tween them 1s not wider than one tenth of an 
inch; through which the breath tranſmitted 
from the lungs muſt needs paſs with conſidera- 
ble velocity. In its paſſage, it is ſuppoſes to 
give a briſk vibratory motion to the membra- 
nous lips of the glottis, and ſo to form the ſound 
which we call voice: by an operation, ſimilar 
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to that of the two lips of the reed of a haut- 
boy, when one takes them in one's mouth, and 
blows into them. | ; 


It ſeems, however, neceſſary, in order to the 
production of voice, that, by an energy of our 
will, a certain degree of tenſeneſs ſhould be 
communicated to the larynx, or at leaſt ro the 
two membranes abovementioned: for we find, 
that we can breathe very ſtrongly without vocal 
ſound; and when we ſpeak or ling, we are ſen— 
ſible of a peculiar tenſion or hardneſs in the or- 
gans of the throat, which ſeem to be more lax 
when we only breathe or whiſper. When we are 
in great pain, theſe organs of themſelves become 
tenſe, and transform our breathing into groans; 
a circumſtance that is often of uſe to us; by 
raiſing pity in others, or bringing them to our 
aid, when we are incapable of ſpeech. And 
then, to repreſs our groans, by keeping the vo- 
cal membranes lax, requires an energy, which 
we do not care to continue, becauſe it is fati- 
guing and painful. Hence we ſay, that groan- 
ing relieves us; and in fact it does ſo: at leaſt, 
it is then more eaſy to groan, than to breathe 
without groaning. 


The voice, thus formed, is ſtrengthened and 
mellowed by a reverberation from the palate, 
and other hollow places in the inſide of the 
mouth and noſtrils: and as theſe are better or 
worle ſhaped for this reverberation, the voice is 
ſaid to be more or leſs agreeable. And thus the 
vocal groans of man appear to be, as it were, 
a ſpecies of flute, or hautboy; whereof the 
membranous lips of the glottis are the mouth, 


or reed, and the inſide of the throat, palate and 
noſtrils, 
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noſtrils, the body: the windpipe being nothing 
more than the tube or canal, which conveys the 
wind from the lungs to the aperture of this 
muſical inſtrument. 2 5 F Bu 
Take the reed of a hautboy, put it between 
your lips, and blow into it; and a diſtinct ſound 
is heard: preſs it a little with your lips, blowing 
as before, and the ſound becomes more acute 
or ſhrill: preſs it ſtill more, that is, bring the 
two ſides of the reed ſtill cloſer, and the ſound 
is ſtill more acute. From this example we may 
partly conceive, in what manner the human 
voice is varied, with reſpect to the acuteneſs or 
gravity of its tones. The glottis is found to be 
narrower in women and young perſons than in 
men; and hence men's voices are deeper, or gra- 
ver than thoſe of boys and women. And we can 
at pleaſure dilate or contract this aperture, and 
ſo faſnion the tones of our voice into every va- 
riety of the muſical ſcale. But all have not this 
faculty in the ſame degree. Some voices com- 
prehend two, and, by ſtraining, even three oc- 
taves. Others have hardly the command of one. 


Two octaves are no uncommon medium. Voices 


that go very deep can ſeldom riſe high; and 
thoſe which are of a ſhrill treble are unable ta 
reach the low notes of the baſs. In other words; 


when the aperture of the glottis is naturally wide, 


it cannot be made very narrow; and when it is 
naturally narrow, it cannot be made very wide. 
At leaſt, this ſeems to be a general rule; but it 
is not without exceptions. And it is ſomewhat 
remarkable, that of thoſe voices which are moſt 
neceſſary in harmony, as trebles and baſſes, there 
is great abundance; while counter- tenor voices, 
whereof one is ſufficient in a numerous chorus, 
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are not often met with. As to the ſtrength, or 
weakneſs, of the voice; it depends, on the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of the lungs ; on the greater 
or leſs force that is exerted in emitting the 
breath; and partly too, perhaps, on the ſhape 
and magnitude of-thoſe cavities in the throat and 
mouth, by which-the ſound 1s reverberated. 


It is hardly poſſible for him, whoſe muſical 
ear is naturally bad, ever to acquire fuch a com- 
mand of the membranes that form the glottis, 
as to ſeparate the tones of the voice by their true 
muſical intervals: which to perſons of a nice 


ear is ſo eaſy, even in infancy, that they find 


it difficult to do otherwiſe, Yet a nice ear is not 
always accompanied with an exact voice. The 
voice, like every other faculty, may:be'improv- 
ed by exerciſe, and grow worſe by neglect: and 
there is, in the vocal organs of ſome people, a 
certain unpliableneſs, which no cultivation is 
able to overcome. WS 


If we conſider the many varieties of ſound, 
whichone and the ſame human voice is capable of 
uttering, together with the ſmallneſs of the di- 
ameter of the glottis; and reflect, that the ſame 
diameter muſt always produce the ſame tone, 
and conſequently, that to every change of tone 
a correſpondent change of diameter is neceſſary; 
we muſt be filled with aſtoniſhment at the mecha- 
niſm of theſe parts, and the fineneſs of the fibres 


that operate in producing effects ſo minute, ſo va- | 


Tious, and in their proportion ſo exactly uniform. 
For it admits of proof, that the diameter of the 
human glottis is capable of at leaſt ſixty diſtinet 
degrees of contraction or enlargement, by each 
of which a different note is produced; and yet 


the | 
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the greateſt diameter of that aperture does not 
exceed one tenth of -an inch. This, though cer- 
tain in fact, is conceivable by thoſe only, who 
can form an idea of that diviſion, whereby an 
inch is: parcelled out into fix hundred parts. 
J ſpeak not of extraordinary voices, whoſe 
powers may be incomparably greater; as indeed 
ſome authors have by calculation proved that 
they are*, What is here affirmed will be found 
to hold true of any muſical voice of tolerable 
volubility and compaſs. And if ſo, we need 
not wonder,. that the beſt ſingers ſhould often 
fail in the command of their voice, The fibres 


That the variations of diameter here aſcribed to the 
human glottis are only the half of what it is capable of, 
may be evinced as follows. Suppoſe a man can fing from 


— to Alamire of the treble = — —. 


which is no extraordinary compaſs, being only two octaves 
and one great tone. Let him take his fundamental note from 
the third ſtting of the violoncello, and ſing two octaves. 
Then let the inſtrument be tuned one comma (or the ninth 
part of a great tone) higher, and let him take his funda- 
mental note, and ſing two octaves, as before: and ſo pro- 


ceed, raiſing the tone of the inſtrument in the ſame pro- | 


portion, and ſinging two octaves accordingly, till the ſound 
of the firing be nine commas, or one great tone, higher than 
it was at the firſt. In this way he ſings ſixteen octaves, every 
one of which is in every note differen: from the reſt, Now 
in ſixteen different octaves there are one hundred and twenty 
different tones, which are all ſounded by the voice of him 
who makes this experiment: in the courſe of which, the dia- 
meter of his glottis, though no more than one tenth of an 
inch, muſt have undergone one hundred and twenty diſtin& 
variations. So that, if an inch were divided into twelve 
hundred parts, the diviſion would not be more minute than 
thoſe variations are, which in the caſe ſuppoſed would affect 
the diameter of the human glottis, 
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that miniſter to motions ſo exceedingly minute 


muſt themſelves be very delicate; and therefore 


liable to be affected by the ſtate of the air, and 
of the ſtomach, the general habit of the body, 
the emotions of the mind, and a thouſand other 


| cirtumitances. 


When we ſing the notes of a tune. without ap- 
plying ſyllables, we uſe and vary our voice with- 


out articulation, and our vocal organs perform 


no other part than that of a wind inſtrument of 


muſick. Speech is made up of articulatè voices: 


and what we call Articulation is performed, not 


by the lungs, windpipe, or larynx, but by the 


action of the throat, palate, teeth, tongue, lips, 
and noſtrils. :Yet, in ſpeaking with accent # the 
membranes of the glottis muſt be continually 
employed in contracting and dilating themſelves; 
becauſe, as will be obſerved hereafter, the voice 


is then continually riſing and falling in its tone: 


and, in ſpeaking with empbaſis, the lungs are 
coontinually employed, not only in ſupplying that 


breath of which the voice is made, but alſo in 


emitting it ſometimes with more and ſometimes 


with leſs force; becauſe, as will appear by and 


by, the voice is then, continually varying its 
energy in reſpect of ſtrength and ſoftneſs 
Speech is articulated voice: Bede te 1s arti- 
culated breath. t „ t 

| Articulation * not, till the breatls: or voice 
has paſſed through the larynx. The ſimpleſt ar- 
ticulate voices are thoſe which proceed from an 


open mouth, and are by Grammarians called Vocal 


® See the fourth and fifth — ; 


or 
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or Vowel ſounds, In tranſmitting theſe, the a- 
perture of the mouth may be pretty large, or 
ſomewhat ſmaller, or very ſmall : which is one 
cauſe of the variety of vowels; a particular 
ſound being produced by each particular aper- 
ture. Moreover, in paſſing through an open 
mouth, the voice may be gently acted upon, by 
the lips; or by the tongue and palate; or by the 
tongue and throat: whence another ſource of va- 
riety in vowel ſounds. 


Thus nine ſimple vowels may be formed; 
which Wallis, in his excellent Grammar endea- 
vours to prove are all heard in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, though we have not nine vowel letters 
to expreſs them. But Dr. Kenrick, in the pre- 
face to his Rhetorical Dictionary, ſhows, that 
the number of our ſimple vowel ſounds is 
eleven . Perhaps the pronunciation of Engliſh 
may have changed a little ſince the time of Wal- 
lis, who flouriſhed a hundred and thirty years 
ago; and there may be vowel ſounds in it now, 
which were not in it then. This will not ſeem 
an extravagant ſuppoſition, when it is conſidered, 
that Wallis gives the ſame ſound to the vowel 


* Theſe eleven ſounds are, according to Kenrick, as 
follows. Numb. 1. Cur, Sir, Her, Monk, Blood.-----2. 
Bull, Wolf, Puſh.---3. Pool, Troop. ---4. Oft, Soft, George. 
---5, What, Was, War.---6, No, Foe, Beau.---7, Hard, 
Part, Laugh, Heart.---8. And, Hat, Bar.---g. Bay, They, 
Fail, Tale, Great, Dale, Vale.---10. Met, Sweat, Head, 
Bread, Realm, Ready.---11. Fit, Guilt, Engliſh.---But 
are not the vowels Number 2 and 3, the ſame in the ſound, 
and different only in the quantity; the former ſhort, and the 
latter long? If this be granted, our ſimple vowel ſounds 
are reduced to Ten. 


In 
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in lamb and dame, which are now pronounced 
differently; makes the vowel ſound in muſe ſim- 
ple, which is now diphthongal; and informs us, 
that ſome old people in his time retained ſo 
much of Chaucer's pronunciation, as to ſay 
hous? and hors, articulating in theſe and the like 
words the final e, which is now 1nvariably mute. 
In other tongues there may be ſimple vowel 
ſounds quite different from ours. Such is that 
of the French 4 ; which is not heard in England, 
or in the North of Scotland ; but in all the 
lowland provinces of North Britain, from the 
Grampian mountains to the Tweed, is till in 
very frequent uſe, 


When the voice, in its paſſage through the 
mouth, 1s totally intercepted, or ſtrongly com- 
preſſed, there is formed a certain modification of 
articulate ſound, which, as expreſſed by a cha- 
racter in writing, is called a Conſonant. Silence 
is the effect of a total interception; and indiſ- 
tinct ſound, of a ſtrong compreſſion: and there- 
fore a conſonant is not of itſelf a diſtinct articu- 
late voice; and its influence in varying the 
tones of language is not clearly perceived, un- 
leſs it be accompanied by an opening of the 
mouth, that is, by a vowel. The conſonants 
that proceed from an interception of the voice, are 
called Clauſæ or Cloſe by Wallis; who very in- 
geniouſly divides them into claſſes, upon the 
following principle. | 


* This is fill done by the vulgar in Scotland; but the 
words ſo pronounced are diminutives. Thus hows? 1s a (mall 
houſe, horse a little horſe. They alſo ſay, Mannie, Gunn, 
Stafie, &c. meaning a little man, a little gun, a little 
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The human voice, in paſſing through the 
mouth, may be intercepted, by the lips, or by 
the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and 
throat: and each of theſe interceprions may 
happen, when the voice is directed to go out by 
the mouth only, or through the noſtrils only ; 
or partly through the mouth, and partly through 
the noſe. 


Thus, if the voice, directed to the mouth 
only, be totally intercepted by. the lips, we ar- 
ticulate what is expreſſed by the letter P; if by 
the tongue and palate, T; if by the tongue 
and throat, K. Theſe three conſonants are pro- 
perly called mutes; becauſe theſe interceptions, 
unleſs. preceded or followed by a vowel, pro- 
duce abſolute filence, | 


Again; if the voice, directed to go forth, 
partly through the mouth, and partly through 
the noſe, be totally intercepted by the lips, 
we form the ſound expreſſed by B; if by 
the tongue and palate, D ; if by the tongue and 
throat, the ſimple ſound of G, as it is heard in 
the word go. This triad of conſonants are call- 
ed Semi-mutes ; becauſe, without, the aſſiſtance of 
any vowel, they produce a faint found, which 
continues for a little time, and ſeems partly to 
paſs out by the noſe; and partly to 1 
from the roof of the mouth. And hence, when 
the noſe is ſhut, it is not eaſy for us to give 
them a diſtict utterance. | 


Further; while the voice is paſſing out by the 
noſtrils chiefly, if the lips be cloſed, we hear 
the ſound of M; if the forepart of the tongue be 
applied to the palate, N is formed; and if the 


tongue be drawn a little backward towards the 
| throar, 
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throat, we produce the final ſound of the words 
ing, ring, long, &c, Theſe are called Semi- 
vowels; becauſe of themſelves, and without the 
aid of any vowel, they make a found which 
is not very indiſtinct, and may be continued 


as long as we pleaſe. If, while we are ſound- 


ing them, we ſuddenly ſhut our noſe, the ſound 


| ceaſes entirely; which is a proof, that it goes 


out by the noſtrils. And if we attempt to arti- 
culate them, after having firſt ſhut our noſe, the 
ſounds produced will reſemble B, D, and G, 
more than M, N, and ING; a proof, that, in 
theſe twoclafſes of conſonants, the mode of inter- 
ception is almoſt, if not altogether, the ſame. 


With the ſame diſpoſitions of the organs, and 
the ſame modes of emitting the breath, if the 
voice be not totally intercepted, but ftrongly 
compreſſed in its paſſage, there is formed a ſe- 
cond order of conſonants, called by Wallis 
Apertæ or Open; and which are indeed the 
aſpirations of the mutes and femi-mutes. 
For the ſemi-vowels, if they could be aſ- 


pirated, would, in our author's opinion, be- 
come Groans or Lowings, rather than articulate 


voices. And yet perhaps in ſome languages 
they may be aſpirated, though they are not in 
ours. WO | 55 


Fhus, if, in pronouncing P, or rather ip, we 
permit the breath to paſs out with ſome difficulty 
between our lips, we form that ſound of F which 
is heard in of. And, in the ſame manner, 
from B are formed V (or that ſound of F which 
is heard in of) when the aperture of the lips 
is ſmall and oblong; and W, when that aper- 


ture approaches to the circular form. So from 8 
— i 
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if the breath is allowed to paſs between the 
tongue and the teeth, we derive that ſound of 
th which is heard in the word think: from which 
if the tongue is drawn a little backwards, and 
the breath paſſes with a kind of whiſtling ſound 
between it and the palate, we articulate S. And, 
by the ſame proceſs, we change D, firſt into 
that ſound of Th, which is heard in Mine; and 
ſecondly, into Z, or that ſound of the letter 8, 
which is heard in mans, laws, pleaſe, &c.—Theſe 
two ſounds of Th, which are ſo common in our 
tongue, and give us no trouble, are of moſt 
difficult acquiſition to foreigners * : a proof, that 
ſimple and eaſy articulations may be very la- 
borious to thoſe, who have not been uſed to them 
in infancy :—adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum 


eſt. 


In pronouncing 8, if we draw the point of the 
tongue a little backwards, we change the con- 
ſonant into the final ſound of the word Bluſb; 
which, though we mark it in writing by two let= 
ters Sh, is as ſimple a ſound as that of S.—In 
the fame manner, namely by drawing the point 
of the tongue a little backwards while we arti- 
culate Z, we form the ſimple ſound of the French 
J; which, according to the analogy of our al- 
phabet, would be expreſſed by the letters Zh. 
This found in its ſimple form is heard in vi/or, 
Afia, deriſion, evaſion, &c, and makes the laſt 


* « I have ſeen,” ſays Sir David Dalrymple, © P. Weſ⸗ 
ſeling, the editor of Diodorus Siculus, diſtort his face 
into convulſions, while attempting to expreſs the juſt 
e ſound of a Greek Theta.” 

Annals of Scotland, vol. i. page 5. 
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part of the complex ſound of the ſoft G, as it 
is heard in gem; which complex ſound, if ] 
miſtake not, might be reſolved into dzb. 


The liquids L and R are acknowledged by 
Wallis to be anomalous. He is inclined to de- 
rive them from D and N. He mentions a tribe 
of American Indians adjoining to New England, 
who cannot articulate R or L; but, when they 
attempt either, fall into N, and inſtead of J- 


Ner ſay nobſten : and we know, that R is one | 
of the laſt letters which European infants learn | 
to pronounce, and that they are apt to uſe L in | 


its ſtead. From all which we may gather, that 


the liquids N, L, and R, bear a cloſe affinity | 


one with another. 


If, while we articulate K, we let our breath | 


paſs with a pretty ſtrong compreſſion between 


the middle of the tongue and throat, there is 


formed that guttural ſound, which in Scotland 
(where it is very common) is ſuppoſed to expres 
the Greek X, and in the vulgar dialect of that 
country is annexed to the letters gh in the words 
might, light, bright, ſigh, &c, In the ſame 
manner, by permitting the ſimple ſound of G, 
as it is heard in go, to eſcape from between the 
tongue and throat, in the form of an aſpiration, 
we pronounce another guttural, not unlike the 
former, which in Scotland makes the final ſound 
of the word lough or loch (lake), and in Spaniſh 
expreſſes the import of the firſt letter of the 
word Fuan, Theſe two gutturals were certainly 


I have met with two perſons, natives of Scotland, who 
did the ſame. 
heard 
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heard in the Anglo-Saxon (or one of them at 
leaſt), but have been long diſuſed 1n South Bri- 
tain; and an Engliſhman finds it difficult to pro- 
nounce them ; though to Scotchmen, who are 
inured to them from infancy, nothing is more 


eaſy. 


The ſound of the conſonant Y (as in year, yes, 
&c.) is alſo conſidered by Wallis as an aſpiration 
of the ſimple G, formed by a large and ſudden 
aperture of the organs; but I am nor entirely 
ſatisfied that this is the caſe. In ſome other re- 
ſpects, his ſyſtem may perhaps be exceptionable : 
but, as it is ingenious and ſimple, and in many 
particulars true, I thought a brief account of it, 
interſperſed with additional remarks, would give 
an idea of the manner in which the articulations 
of language are formed, 


And now, we may aſcertain the exact number 
of ſimple elementary ſounds, which are heard 
in the language of England. Suppoſing H to 
mark, not an articulate voice, but only a breath- 
ing, (which 1s allowed by moſt grammarians to 
be its character) there will be found in the 
Engliſh tongue the following ſimple conſonant 
ſounds. 1. B, as in ebb. 2. D. as in deed. 3. F, 
as in F. 4. V, as in of, love, velvet. 5. G, as 
in egg. 6. K, as in cook. 7. L, as in Sell. 8. 
M, as in gem. 9. N, as in zun. 10. P, as in 
Pope. Its R, 1 . 3, as in a. 11 
as in zeal, laws, as. 14. T, as in 7t. 15. W, as 
in war, twang. 16. Y, as in you, yes, year. 17. 
ING, as in king. 18. SH, as in / 19. TH, 
as in thumb. 20. TH, as in then, though, this. 
21. ZH, as in the French pronoun jc; as in 


viſion, 
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( 

viſion, deriſion, & c. and as in the final ſound of 8 

the complex conſonant G, which is heard in the 

words, age, gem, George, and which, as obſerv- | 

ed already, may be reſolved into zh. : 

Of our other conſonants, C 'is ſuperfluous in g 

both ſounds, the one being expreſſed by K, and v 

the other by 8; G, in the ſoft pronunciation, is : 

not a ſimple, but a complex ſound ; ] is unne- 1 

4 ceſſary, becauſe its ſound, and that of the ſoft b 
1 G, are in our language the ſame; Q, with its 8 
i attendant U, is either complex, and reſolvable BY 
into Kw, as in guality, or unneceſſary, becauſe : 


its found is the lame with K, as in opague; X is th 
compounded of gs, as in exact, example, or of 
ks, as in exerciſe, Alexander; PH is ſuperfluous, 
becauſe F gives the ſame ſound; and CH is 
| eeither compounded of i as in church, or ſimple, 
it in which caſe it is ſuperfluous, being the ſame 
with K, as in choler, chyle, archangel, character, 
ſtomach. 5 


ty © 04) EP ů n.5 2 —— = 
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Some think, that our Y and V are always 
vowel ſounds, and that the one might be ex- 
preſſed by J, and the other by UV. If this be ad- 
mitted, the number of our ſimple conſonants is 
reduced to nineteen. But this I think is a miſ- 
take. It is true, that I is ſometimes pronounc- 
ed like the conſonant Y, as in the laſt ſyllable of 
onion, opinion, William; and Y like I, as at the 
end of a word, and when it follows a conſonant, 
as in liberty, my, thy, chyle. It is allo true, that 
in perſuade, ſuavity, and ſome other words, the 
| u has the exact ſound of w; and that, in the end 
ix of ſome diphthongal ſyllables, the conſonant w 
is put improperly for the vowel u, as in few, 1 

5 XC. 


rr os 2a; AE SO 0 ne. 
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8&c. But, on the other hand, when we articu- 
late the conſonant y, as in yoke, we begin, not | 
with a vowel ſound reſembling i or e, but with MAIN 
a ſpringy ſeparation of the rongue from the pa- If | 
late, which opens a paſſage to a compreſſed or 1 0 | 

| 


intercepted voice, and is, in the judgment of Wit 
Wallis, an aſpiration of the ſimple G. And, | 
in pronouncing war, we begin, in like manner, 1 
not with an open mouth, or vowel ſound like 2 
or oo, but with ſeparating, by a wide and cir- 100 
cular aperture, thoſe organs which, if they Mk 
had remained in cloſe contact, would have arti- 1 
culated the conſonant B. Beſides, in analyſing Will 
the ſound of u, as above, though I ſaid, that ; vi 
it might be reſolved into kw, I could not have | 
ſaid that it was reſolvable into ku ; for this would 
have implied, that quality (for example) was to 
be pronounced, not #wality, which is its real 
ſound, but kewality. To which may be added, 
that the Italians, who pronounce our vowel z, 1 
both when it is diphthongal, as in muſe, piutaoſto, [ll ab 
and when it is ſimple, as in pull, rumore, uccello, Fill 
adire, cannot without difficulty learn to pro- {318 
nounce the Engliſh conſonant w; which is a 9110 
proof, that the articulations are different. WH 


_ —— ——_ RR — III I 
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It appears then, that in the Engliſh tongue WH 
p there are twenty-one ſimple conſonant ſounds ; { 1 
f and, according to Dr. Kenrick, there are ele- 1 
8 ven ſimple vowels. So that the elementary | 
2 ſounds of our laggaage are no more than thirty 14 
. or reckoning an articulation, thirty Wit 
three. | a | 1 


In other languages, however, there may be 7 
many others. The French U was already taken 2 Vn 
notice of, He who articulates R in the throat, = | 

| | 


and 
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and with an aſpiration, utters a ſound never 
heard in England, but which is a Celtick or 
Erſe word, and in the highlands of Scotland de- 


notes a horſe : and there they call a calf by a 


name which I can neither deſcribe nor articy. 


late, but which ſeems to begin with an aſpi— 


rated L, In the Scotch dialect there are two 
gutturals, CH, and GH, which are not in Eng. 


liſh; the Welch have many peculiar articula- 


.tions: and if the language of the Hurons be, as 


is ſaid, wholly guttural, its elementary ſounds 


muſt be very unlike thoſe of the European 
tongues, 


CHAP, 


Cl 
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4 


The Alphabet imperfeft, and Spelling irregular; 
but neither ougbt to be altered: Pronunciation 
cannot be the ſtandard of Orthography.—Of 
teaching the Deaf to ſpear, Of Diphibongs Syl- 
lables, Words, —Of long and ſhort words. 


4 


w 4 


N order to be perfect, the Engliſh alphabet 
ought, therefore, to conſiſt of thirty-three 
letters; namely eleven vowels, and twenty-two 
conſonants: for, H, whether the ſymbol: of a 
voice, or of a breathing, cannot be diſpenſed 
with, becauſe in many words affecting the pro- 
nunciation. But it may be doubted, whether 
there ever was an alphabet ſo perfect, as to con- 
tain characters adapted to all the elementary 
ſounds of a language, and not one more or 
fewer. In moſt alphabets, perhaps in all, there 
are both defects and ſuperfluities. 1 


Thus in Engliſh, C, X, and Q are unneceſ- 
ſary; and we have no fingle character to mark 
the ſimple conſonant ſounds uſually expreſſed by 
TH, SH, and NG. Our alphabet of vowels is 
particularly imperfect; three diſtinct ſounds, or 
perhaps five, being ſignified by the firſt vowel 

letter, 


THESE nl. 


letter, two or three by the ſecond, two by the 
third, five by the fourth, and two or three by 
the fifth“. Hence different vowels are often 
uſed to denote one and the ſame ſound. Thus 
in car, fir, her, monk, the ſame vowel ſound is 
heard, notwithſtanding the diverſity of the 
vowel letters: and in many words, vowels are 
ſeen, and conſonants too, which have no ſound 
at all; as E in houſe, A in realm, the ſecond O 
in bonvour, UGH in though, G in gnomon, K in 
| knowledge, Win know, blow, &c, To which J 
may add, that ſome of our diphthongs are mark- 
ed by ſingle vowels, as in the words, muſe, mind, 
ehyle, by; and that we often uſe two vowel let- 
ters to ſignify a ſimple vowel ſound, as -in head, 
blood, good, &c. But theſe and the like imper- 
fections are not peculiar to Engliſh, but obtain 
more or leſs in all the tongues of Europe, and 


probably in all written languages whatever. 


Nor is there any thing wonderful in this, 
There are not in Great Britain two provinces, 
which do not differ in fome particulars of pro- 
nunciation; and in moſt countries the modes of 
ſpeech, eſpecially while literature is in its infan- 
ey, are vague and changeable. Hence, when 
— * According to Kenrick, A has five ſounds, 'which are 
heard in the words hat, hate, hard, what, ball E has 
three, as in ae, met, her I has two, as in thin, thine — 
O has five, as in 2, not, ſoft, wolf, monk :—U has three, 
as in pull, up, muſe; which laſt, however, is not a ſimple 
vowel,, but a diphthongal ſound. —Y in /iberty is a vowel ; 
in yonder, a conſonant; and in by, thy, my, a diphthong. 
According to Johnſon, A has three ſounds, as in malt, Fa- 
ther, place: E has two, as in me, met: I, two, as above: 
O, two, as in got, drone: and U, three, as above. 


men 
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men begin to write their mother tongue, it may 
be ſuppoſed, that they will differ greatly in their 
ſpelling, and in their notions of the powers of the 
letters: and he, who is in other reſpects the moſt 
popular, will probably give the law in theſe par- 
ticulars, however injudicious his ſpelling may be, 
and however inelegant his pronunciation. Then, 
a laudable regard to old authors, and to etymo- 
logy, and a deſire to fix the language, will deter- 
mine ſucceeding writers to retain the old ſpelling, 
even when the pronunciation has become differ- 
ent. Thus, the final E in houſe, horſe, &c. 
which was certainly pronounced in the age of 
Chaucer, and not wholly diſuſed in that of Wal- 
lis, we ſtill retain in writing, though it has been 
mute for more than a century. Nor have we 
laid aſide the GH in the words, light, bright, 
ſigh, though, &c. (which was alſo pronounced in 
the antient language) notwithſtanding that gut- 


tural is now no more articulated in any part of 


the Britiſh Empire, except Scotland. And, in 
the opinion of our beſt grammarians, the words 
bonour, authour, oratour, &c. ought not to loſe 
the 4 they have been ſo long poſſeſſed of, be- 
cauſe they came to us, not from the Latin honor, 


auFor, orator, but from the French honneur, auteur, 
orateur, 


Every thing deſerves praiſe, which 1s done 
with a view to make language durable; for on 
the permanency of any tongue depends that of 
the literature conveyed in it. And if new words, 
new letters, or new modes of ſpelling, might be 
introduced at pleaſure, language would ſoon be 
disfigured and altered ; the old authors would ere- 
long be laid aſide as unintelligible, and the new 
would be conſigned to oblivion before their time. 


Yet ſeveral attempts were made in the laſt century, 
Vor. I. Y to 
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to alter the ſpelling, and even the alphabet, of 
the Engliſh tongue. Sir Thomas Smith, Dr. 
Gill, and Charles Butler, thought it abſurd to 


ſpeak one way, and write another; and ſeem to 
have founded their reſpective plans of improve- 


ment upon this principle, that pronunciation 
ought to determine orthography : not confider- 
ing that, as Dr. Johnſon well obſerves, “ this is 
* to meaſure by a ſhadow, and take that for a 
« model or ſtandard, which is changing while 
ce they apply it.” For, according to this rule, 
pronunciationgought to be uniform throughout 


the kingdom; which, however deſirable, and 


however eaſy it may have appeared to ſome pro- 


jectors, is, I fear, impracticable: and the alpha- 
bet, or the mode of ſpelling, muſt vary continu- 
ally as the pronunciation varies; which would 
be a matter of ſuch nicety, as no degree of hu- 
man wiſdom could regulate. Beſides, reforma- 


tions of this kind, ſuppoſed practicable, would 
obliterate etymology, and, with that, the re- 


membrance of many old cuſtoms and ſentiments; 
would take away from the ſignificancy of many 
important words, and involve in confuſion both 
our grammar and our policy. 


Let the language, therefore, be fixed, as much 
as poſlible, in the phraſeology, ſpelling, and 
alphabets 'even though in all the three reſpects 
it might have been better than it is. A change 
in any of them would be dangerous, and pro- 
duce no other good effect, than that of making 
the language new ſpoken more eaſy to foreigners: 
for to them, as well as to natives, it would 1n- 
creaſe the difficulty of ſtudying our literature in 
its full extent.—It may be ſaid, indeed, that all 
our good authors might be tranſcribed or _ 
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lated into faſhionable letters and ſyllables. But 

this could not be. We have no criterion, uni- 
verſally acknowledged, for diſtinguiſhing good 
authors from bad : we have no laws to warrant 
the annihilation of property in book and manu- 
icripts : nor is it in the power of lawgivers, far 
leſs of philoſophers, to make a whole people re- 
nounce the written language of their fathers, 
wherein they find no inconvenience, and which 
is their only ſecurity for a great part of their 
wealth, and adopt in its ſtead a ſyſtem of cyphers 
and ſyllables, which they underſtand not, and of 
the utility of which they have had no experi- 
ence “. In a word, our language is the baſis of 
Britiſh learning, as our laws are of the Britiſh go- 
vernment: if we value the ſuperſtructure, let us 
venerate the foundation, to which, if it is not 
compoſed of unſound materials, length of time 
will give more and more ſtability. 


By attending to thoſe motions of the articulat- 
ing organs, whereby the elementary ſounds of 
language are formed, ingenious men have con- 
trived the art of teaching the deaf to ſpeak. 


In order to this, the pupils are firſt taught to 
utter vocal ſound, and to know when they utter 
it: which, as an eminent profeſſor of the art in- 
formed me, is one of the moſt difficult parts of 
the whole procedure. For, as the ſcholar never 


* The emperor Claudius, who, though deſtitute of parts, 
was not without ambition, aſpired to the honour of intro- 
cucing three new letters into the Roman alphabet. They 
were in uſe during his reign ; but, as the hiſtorian expreſſes 
it, were ſoon after ob/iterated.---que uſui imperitante eo, 
mox obliteratæ, &c, Tacit. Annal. lib. xi. 
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heard any ſound, it muſt be long before he is 
made to know what his maſter means when he 
deſires him to exert his voice; and ſtill longer, 
before he can either do what is deſired, or know 
when, or how, he does it. Internal feeling, and 
external touch, muſt therefore ſupply the want 
of hearing. The voice is accompanied with cer- 
tai perceptible tremors and tenſions of the or- 
gans in the mouth and throat: and when the 
ſcholar has long been made attend to theſe, he 
comes at laſt to perceive, by the fangible effects 
of vocal ſound, when he utters it, and how. 


The next point is, to inſtruct him in articu- 
lation. So far as this is performed by vi/ible 
contacts or applications of the organs, it is not 
difficult to conceive, by what ſteps he may be 
led to it. But many articulations depend upon 
the throat, the inner part of the noſe, and other 
organs that in ſpeaking are not viſible. In re- 
gard to theſe, the pupils muſt receive informa- 
tion by touch. The maſter articulates a certain 
ſound, and defires them to feel the tremors oc- 
caſioned by it in his noſe, and the adjoining 
parts; and then, after laying their hands on the 
ſame part of their faces, to utter a variety of 
ſounds, by way of trial, till they come to utter 
that, which produces the ſame tremors in their 


own mouth and noſtrils; giving them, at the 


ſame time, directions for the management of 
their tongue and lips; and illuſtrating the na- 
ture of the ſound they are in queſt of, by that 
of ſome other kindred ſound wherewith they are 
already acquainted. And thus, after long time 
and much labour, they may be taught to 
articulate moſt of the ſounds that are annexed to 


the ſeveral letters of the alphabet; and to join 
articulations 
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articulations together, ſo as to form ſyllables and 
words. 


But this is not enough. They muſt alſo learn 
to diſtinguiſh the vocal ſounds that are uttered 
by the perſon who ſpeaks to them. This they 
cannot do by hearing, for they are deaf; nor 
by touch, for it wpuld be unſeemly, if they were 
to handle the noſe, cheeks, and lips, of the 
{peaker : it muſt therefore be done by ſight. 
The ſpeaker pronounces very ſlow, making a 
ſhort pauſe at the end of each word, and gives 
a ſtronger energy than uſual to the operation of 
every muſcle that ſeparates or brings together 
his organs: and the dumb man, looking him 
ſteadily in the face, which is expoſed to the 
light, gueſſes at his words from the viſible agi- 
tation of the ſeveral parts of his countenance, 


It is obvious, that the acquiſition of his ta- 
lent muſt be extremely difficult, the exerciſe of 
it moſt laborious, and the words diſtinguiſhable 
by it very few. Nor is it poſſible, perhaps, for 


a dumb man ever to acquire ſuch a readinefs in 


it as ſhall give more pleaſure than pain to his 
company, or be of any real benefit to himſelf. 
The time, therefore, that 1s employed by thoſe 
unfortunate perſons in this ſtudy, might, in my 
opinion, be more advantageouſly laid out, in 
acquiring the art of drawing, and the knowledge 
of written language, whereof they are vary ca- 
pable, together with the ready uſe of a cc nvent- 
ent ſyſtem of viſible ſigns, or ſymbols, for tt 


communication of thought. 
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It may to ſome appear ſtrange at firſt hearing, 
that in the whole Engliſh tongue there ſhould be 
no more than thirty- two ſimple | elementary 
ſounds. Bur they, who know any thing of the 
powers of combined numbers, or who have con- 
ſidered in how many ways our elementary articu- 
lations may be formed into ſyllables and words, 
will not be ſurprifed when they are told, that of 
theſe thirty two founds hundreds of languages 


might be compoſed, equally copious with the 


Engliſh, and all different from one another. 


One of the ſimpleſt combinations in language 
is the Diphthong: which is formed, when two 
contiguous vowel ſounds coaleſce in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that, though they form but one ſyllable, 
the ſound of both, or at leaſt a double ſound, 
is diſtinctly heard; as Oy IN joy, 0W in Cow, Ul in 
juice, A diphthong is ſometimes marked by 
three letters, as eau in beauty, teu 1n lieu; and 
ſometimes by one vowel letter, as 4 in muſe, i in 
mind, ꝙ in fiyle : but it derives its name, and na- 
ture, from its ſound, and not from its letters: 
for the word diphthong denotes a double vowel 
ſound ; and whatever marks the coalition of two 
diſtinct vowel ſounds, whether it be two letters, 
or three, or one, is really the mark of a diph- 
thong. And when a monophthong, or ſimple 
vowel ſound, is marked by two vowel letters, as 
00 in good, ea in bread; or by three, as eau in 
beau; the combination 1s not a diphthong, 


though it may be called a double or treble 
vowel. 


Grammarians, indeed, ſpeak of triphthongs, 
or three monophthongal ſounds coaleſcing in one 
tyllable; and give cye and beau as examples. 


But, 
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But, notwithſtanding the number of the let- 
ters, eye is as much a diphthong as ; in mind, 
or as our affirmative particle ay, (though in 
pronoucing the latter a peculiar ſtreſs is laid 
upon the found of the firſt vowel); and eau in 
beau 18 as truly a monophthong, as the inter- 
jection O. Some triphthongs, however, there 


are in Engliſh, though but few; and thoſe, I 


think, are marked by a ſingle vowel letter. 
Such are the ſounds annexed to the vowels in 
the words /ky and kind: in which, the diphthong 
expreſſed by y in the one, and 7 in the other, 
is apparently introduced; in pronunciation, with 
fomething of the found of the Engliſh e as 
heard in the words he, ſhe, be. 


And here I muſt take notice of a ſlight inac- 
curacy, which many Grammarians both Latin 
and Engliſh have fallen into. The former tell 
us, and indeed with truth, that æ and @ are 
diphthongs, and yet in ſpeaking Latin make 
them ſimple vowel ſounds: and the latter re- 
ter to the claſs of diphthongs c in good; ea in 
bead, bread, realm, and ai in vain, plain, &c. 
though the pronunciation of theſe 1s as truly 
monophthongal, or ſimple, as that of « in pals; 
ein bed, bred, helm; and à in plane, vane. In 
this particular, therefore, the Latin gramma- 
rian ought to reform his pronunciation; and 
the Engliſh, his account of the diphthong. For, 


that the Romans pronounced æ and e as double 


vowel ſounds ; the firſt fimilar to our affirma- 


tive particle ay, and the laſt not unlike 02 in 


voice, cannot, I think, be doubted. The firſt 
is ſometimes reſolved, by their beſt verſifiers 
Lucretivs and, Virgil, into two ſyllables, materi 
into Material, aalz into aulat; wnich I preſume 


would 
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would not have. been done, if the ſound had 
been, as we make it, perfectly monophthongal, 
Nor, if they had pronounced Cæſar, as we do, 
Ceſar or Keſar, it is to be imagined that the 
Greeks would have expreſſed the vowel ſound of 
the firſt ſyllable of that name by two vowel let- 
ters Raiſar. Nor would the Romans have tranſ- 
formed the Greek * poinò into pena, or F Phile- 
poimen into Philopamen, if they had not pro- 
mag & as a diphthong. But this by the 
Ye 


Conſonants, by being joined to conſonants, 
produce many combinations of articulate ſound; 
and ſimple vowels, and diphthongs, may be 
Joined to ſingle, or double, or treble conſo- 
nants; and thus an endleſs variety of ſyllables 


may be formed: and a ſyllable may be joined to 


other ſyllables, or ſtand by itſelf, ſo as to form 
ſhort or long words; and each vowel ſound may 
be long, or ſhort, and vary the import of the 
ſyllable accordingly. So that, though the num- 
ber of elementary ſounds 1s not great in any 
language, the variety of paſſible words, that may 
be formed by combining them, is in every lan— 
guage ſo great, as almoſt to exceed computa- 


tion, and much more than ſufficient to expreſs 


all the varieties of human thought. But the 
real words, even of the moſt copious language, 
may without difficulty be numbered; for a good 
dictionary comprehends them all. In the Engliſh 
tongue, after deducting proper names, and the 
inflections of our verbs and nouns, I have rea- 
ſon to think, that they do not exceed forty 
thouſand. 
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We muſt not, however, eſtimate the number 
of our ideas by that of our words; the former 
being beyond compariſon more diverſified than 
the latter. Many thoughts we expreſs, not by 
particular terms appropriated to each, but by a 
periphraſis, or combination of terms, which un- 
der different forms of arrangement and connec- 
tion may be applied to a great variety of differ- 
ent purpoſes ; and many thoughts are commu- 
nicated 1n tropes and figures; and many may 
ſometimes be ſignified by one and the ſame 
word. There are few terms in language that 
have not more than one meaning; ſome have 
ſeveral, and ſome a great number. In how many 
different ways, and to how many different pur- 
poſes, may the verbs do, lie, lay, and take, (for 
example) be applied! Johnſon's Dictionary will 
ſhow this, and much more of the ſame kind; 
and leave the reader equally aſtoniſhed at the a- 
cuteneſs of the lexicographer, and at the com- 
plex nature and uſe of certain minute parts of 
human ſpeech. Even of our prepoſitions (as 
will be obſerved hereafter) one has upwards of 
twelve, one more than twenty, and one no 
fewer than thirty different meanings. And yet, 
when we underſtand a language, we are not ſen- 
ſible of any perplexity ariſing from theſe circum- 
ſtances : all ambiguities of ſenſe being, in a cor- 
rect ſtyle, prevented by what Horace calls Cal- 
lida junctura, that is, by a right arrangement of 
the words, and other artifices of compoli- 
tion. 


The quantity of diſtinct ſpeech that we pro- 
nounce with one effort of the articulating or- 
gans is called a hlable. In every ſyllable „ 
| | muſt 
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muſt be one vowel ſound at leaſt; becauſe 
without an opening of the mouth there can be 
no diſtinct articulation. A ſyllable may be a 
fingle vowel, as 4, 0; or a ſingle diphthong, 
as ay, oi; or either of theſe modified by one 
or more conſonants, placed before it, or after 
it, or on both ſides of it :—as #0, of; boy oil; 
dog, foil; dry, art; ſwift, broils, ſtrength, 


Language is made up of words; and words 
are the ſmalleſt diviſions of ſpeech that have 
ſignification. Syllables, as ſuch, have no mean- 
ing; for a ſignificant ſyllable is a word. Every 
word means ſomething, either of itfelf, or as 
Joined to other words; and words derive their 
meaning ſrom the conſent and practice of thoſe 
who uſe them. | 


If one were to contrive a new language, one 
might make any articulate ſound the ſign of any 


idea: there would be no impropriety in calling 
oxen men, or rational beings by the name of 


oxen. But where a language 1s already formed, 
they who ſpeak it muſt uſe words in the cuſtom- 
ary ſenſe. By doing otherwiſe, they incur the 
charge, either of affectation, if they mean only 


to be remarkable, or of falſehood, if they mean 


to deceive, To ſpeak as others ſpeak, is one of 
thoſe tacit. obligations, annexed to the candi- 
tion of living in ſociety, which we are bound 
in conſcience to fulfil, though we have never 
ratified them by any expreſs promiſe; becaule, 
if they were diſregarded, ſociety would. be im- 
poſſible, and human happineſs at an end. It is 
true, that, in a book of {cience, founded on de- 
finition, words may be uſed in any ſenſe, py 
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vided their meaning be explained: in this caſe 
there is no falſchood, becauſe there is no in— 
tention to deceive: but, even in this caſe, if 
the common analogies of language were violated, 
the author would be juſtly blamed for giving un- 
receſſary trouble to his readers, and for endea- 
vouring capriciouſly to abrogate a cuſtom, which 
univerſal uſe had rendered more reſpectable, as 
well as more convenient, than any other that he 
could ſubſtitute in its room. 


A word may be a ſingle ſyllable; or it may 
conſiſt of two, or of ſeveral ſyllables. Hence, 
in reſpect of length, as well as of ſound, words 
admit of great variety. 


Some have ſaid, that the words of barbarous 
nations are very long; and that, as moſt nations 
have at one time or other been barbarous, moſt 
primitive tongues in their uncultivated ſtate 
are remarkable for the extraordinary length of 
their words; but that, by refinement and prac- 
tice in ſpeaking and writing, theſe come in 
time to be abridged, and made more manage- 
able. And it cannot be denied, that into com- 
mon diſcourſe abbreviations of words are gradu- 
ally introduced, which were not at firſt in the 
language. But we find, that the radical words 
of antient tongues are rather ſhort than long. 
This 1s true of the Hebrew, and is ſail to be 
true of the Chineſe. In the Greek and Latin, 
though ſome inflections of compound verbs 
ſhoot out to a great length, the primitive verbs, 
nouns, pronouns, and the moſt eſſential parti— 
cles, are comparatively ſhort, Of the Engliſh 
too it has been obſerved, that its fundamental 
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words of Saxon original are moſt of them mo- 
noſyllables. And though ſome words of incon- 
venient magnitude may be found in every 
tongue, as notwilhſtanding and nevertheleſs in 
Engliſh, verumenimvero in Latin, and concigſiaco- 
fache in Italian, (which by the by are made up 
of ſhort words joined together) yet it does not 
appear, that words are always improved by be- 
ing ſhortened, On the contrary, our Engliſh 
abbreviations don't,can't, ſha'n't, &c. though they 
have long been uſed in converſation, are to this 
day intolerable in ſolemn ſtyle, 


Travellers, indeed, inform us af certain 
words of monſtrous length, that are current in 
favage nations ; that, for example, in the diale& 
of the Efquimaux, wwonnaweucktuckluit ſignifies 
much; and that, on the banks of the river Orel- 
Jana in South America, the number three is de- 
noted by a word of twenty letters, poetaxzarorin- 
couroac. But is it certain, that thoſe travellers 
did not hear a ſentence, a circumlocution, or a 
deſcription, when they imagined they were hear- 
ing a fingle word ?—4 very great quantity is a 
phraſe of the ſame import with much; and the 


third part of the number nine is a periphraſis for 


three, Suppoſe a foreigner, paſſionately fond of 
the marvellous, and who had formed a theory 
concerning long words, and was determined to 
find them among us, as well as in South Ame- 
rica, ſhould, after a week's refidence in London, 


take it in his head that the Engliſh expreſs three 


by a word of twenty-ſeven letters, and much by 
another of eighteen : would not ſuch a miſtake 
be natural enough in ſuch a perſon? Ir is, I 


think, very improbable, that long words ſhould a- 
bound 
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bound among barbarians. For ſhort ones are 
more obvious, and leſs troubleſome, and are 
withal capable of ſufficient variety. And we 
cannot imagine, that they, whoſe garments are 
but a rag, and whoſe lodgings a hole, ſhould af- 
*& ſuperfluities in their language. 


Long words are ſaid to give dignity to lan- 
guage, and ſhort ones to be detrimental to har- 
mony. And there is truth in the remark ; but 
it muſt not be admitted without limitation. 
Many long ones render language heavy and un- 
wieldy: and ſhort ones are not harſh, unleſs 
where, by beginning or ending with hard con- 
ſonants, they refuſe to coaleſce with the letters 
that go before or follow. For, in pronunciation, 
the voice does not make a pauſe at the end of 
every word ; and when two or three little words 
run eaſily into one another, the effect in point 
of harmony is the ſame, as if one word of ſe- 
veral ſyllables were ſpoken, inſtead of ſeveral 
words of one ſyllable. And therefore Engliſh 
lines of monoſyllables, though ſome criticks 
condemn them in poetry as diſſonant, may flow 
as eaſily and ſweetly as any other: as, 


[ live in hope, that all will yet be well.— 
Arins and the man I ſing, who forced by 


fate, — 


And I know not whether there be in the whole 
language a ſmoother paragraph than the follow- 
ing; in which, of eighty-two words fixty-nine 
are monoſyllables. My beloved ſpake, and 
« ſaid 
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e ſaid unto me, Riſe up my Love, my fair one, 
« and come away: For lo, the winter is paſt, 
ce the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear 
« on the earth, the time of tie ſinging of birds 
©. 1s come, and the voice of the turtle is heard 
© in our land: the fig-tree \utteth forth her 
« green figs, and the vines with the tender 
c grape give a good ſmell: Ariſe, my Love, 
e my fair one, and come away.” 


The truth is, that a mixture of ſhorter with 
longer words may be neceſſary to harmony : but, 
in our language, a better ſound is heard from 
many ſhort words of Saxon original, . if their 
initial and final articulations admit of an eaſy 
coaleſcence, than from a redundancy of long 
words derived from the Greek and Latin. Fcr 
in Engliſh, though there is much Latin, and 
ſome Greek, yet the Saxon predominates; and 
its ſounds are moſt acceptable to a Britiſh ear, 
becauſe moſt familiar. And hence, with all its 
eaſe and apparent careleſneſs, the proſe of Dry- 
den is incomparably more melodious, than that 
of the learned and elaborate Sir Thomas Brown, 
For the former adheres, where he can, to plain 
words of Engliſh or Saxon growth; while the 
other is continually dragging in gigantick terms 
of Greek or Latin etymology. 


If a language were to be invented, and 
words lengthened and ſhortened upon principles 
of philoſophy, there can be no doubt, that ſuch 
as either have little meaning of their own, as 
articles, conjunctions, and prepoſitions, or con- 
tinvally recur in ſpeaking and writing, as auxt- 
liary verbs and perſonal pronouns, ought " be 
10rt; 
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ſhort ; and that other words, of more important 
meaning, or leſs neceſſary uſe, may admit of a 
more complex articulation *. And in fact, though 
languages are formed gradually; and though 
their formation, depending upon cauſes too mi- 
pute to be perceived, is faid to be accidental, or Ii 
by chance; yet we find, that this principle has il 
influence in moſt nations. Perſonal pronouns, 


articles, and auxiliary words, are commonly 
" 
ſhort; and though ſome conjunctions are of un- 1 
wieldy magnitude, the moſt neceſſary ones are 16 
manageable enough. Wl 
1 
| uf 
* See Campbell's Philoſophy of Rhetorick, Book iii. chap. 4. g | | 
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of Emphaſis, 1. Rhetorical. 2. Syllabick, which 
is either Long-vowelled, or Short-yowelled,— 


Of the Numbers or Meaſures of Engliſh Poetry, 4 


as depending on Emphaſis; their Nature and 
Varieties. 


ORD S alone do not conſtitute 1 

To all the languages we know, and pro 
bably to all others, belong Emphaſis and Accent; 
whoſe nature and uſe may be explained as fol- 
lows. 


EuHAsISs, which is a ſtronger exertion of the 
voice upon ſome words and ſyllables than upon 
others, is neceſſary, to give ſpirit and propriety 
to pronunciation, by marking, firſt, the moſt 
important words in a ſentence; and, ſecondly, 
thoſe ſyllables in a word, which cuſtom may have 
diſtinguiſhed by a more forcible utterance. 


Firſt: to ſhow the neceſlity of pronouncing 
ſome words of a ſentence with a _ em- 
phaſis than others, let us make a trial upon the 
ſeveral parts of this brief interrogatory, Do you 
walk to town to-day ! *—and we ſhall find, that 


See the Preceptor, vol. i. page 43. Introduction. 
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every variation of the emphaſis gives a different 
meaning to the queſtion, and requires a different 
anſwer. If we exert our voice upon the pro- 
noun, and ſay, Do you walk to town to-day ?” 
the anſwer might be, © No, but my fervant 
ce does.” If it be ſaid, Do you walk to town 
«© to-day ?'—it may be anſwered, ©* No, I ſhall 
© ride.” Let the queſtion be, Dou you walk 
« to town to-day :?“ the anſwer, if negative, 
may be, No, I ſhall go down into the coun- 
« try.” Laſtly, if we were aſked, © Do you 
« walk to town 70-day ?''—we ſhould perhaps 
anſwer, No, but I ſhall to-morrow.” Again, 
let the emphaſis be twice applied, © Do you 
« walk to town 7o-day ?''—and an anſwer con- 
taining a double emphaſis may perhaps be requi- 
fite; © No, I ſhall ride thither fo-morrow.“ 
And if the ſame words were addreſſed to us with- 
out any emphaſis on the part of the ſpeaker, we 
ſhould be at a loſs what to anſwer, becauſe his 
meaning would appear ambiguous. 


One of the greateſt niceties in the art of read- 


ing is the right application of the emphaſis. 


And of this they only are capable, who perfectly 
underſtand what they read, and attend to the full 
Import of every clauſe, and of every word. If we 
read without underſtanding, or without attention, 
we continually miſapply the emphaſis; and the 
hearer, if he is not very acute, muſt often miſ- 
take the ſenſe. And therefore I am ſurpriſed, 
that Milton did not contrive a better expedient 


for ſupplying his loſs of ſight, than that of mak- 


ing his daughters read to him in Latin, Italian, 
Greek, and Hebrew ; languages, whereof he had 
not taught them to know any thing but the ler- 
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of true politeneſs. Of the bad effects of theatri- 
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ters. A hearer of ordinary talents could not put 
up with a reader who affixes no idea to what he 


articulates. Such readers muſt either puzzle, 
when they do not apply emphaſis, or miſlead, 
when they miſapply it. But Milton's memory 
and learning were almoſt as wonderful as his 
genius: and, after he grew blind, it 1s not likely, 
that he would deſire to hear any foreign books 
read to him, but ſuch as he was well acquainte 
with. | 


Children are not often taught to read with the 
proper emphaſis. Indeed, when books are put 
before them which they do not underſtand, it is 
impoſſible they ſhould. Let them, therefore, 
read nothing but what is level to their capacity; 
let them read ſlowly, and with attention to the 
meaning of every word; and let them be not 
only ſet right when they miſapply the emphaſis, 
but alſo cautioned againſt the oppoſite extremes 
of too forcible and too feeble an application of 
it; for by the former of theſe faults they become 
affected in their utterance, and by the latter in- 
lipid. I may add, that the pronunciation ought 
not to be equally emphatical on all ſubjects. If 
we rehearſe the words of ſorrow, humility, or 
love, a ſoft emphaſis, being the moſt natural, is 
the moſt graceful and expreſſive ; but a more vi- 
gorous energy ſhould enforce the language of 
indignation, contempt, or earneſt remonſtrance. 
Moderation, however, is neceſſary in this as in 
other things. For when articulation becomes 
ſtrictly imitative, it is called theatrical, and gives 
offence in domeſtick life, becauſe inconſiſtent 
with that. modeſty, which forms an eſſential part 
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cal imitation in the pulpit, I have ſpoken in 
another place *. 


Hitherto we have conſidered emphaſis as af- 
fecting the pronunciation of words; and this may 
be called the rhetorical emphaſis. I now remark, 
in the ſecond place, that there are alſo emphatick 
ſyllables. In moſt words of more than one ſyl- 
lable, the voice is more vigorouſly exerted, and 
dwells longer, upon ſome of the component 


ſounds, than upon others; as upon the firſt of 


blameleſs, the ſecond of revenge, and the third of 
reconcile, Moreover, the firſt and third ſylla- 
bles of the word melancholy are pronounced more 
ſtrongly, though not more ſlowly, than the ſe- 
cond and fourth: and of the word diſſipation the 
firtt ſyllable has a forcible and quick utterance, 
and the third is forcible and flow. 


For, in our tongue, there are two ſorts of ſyl- 
labick emphaſis, The one, terminating in a 
conſonant, is formed by a ſtronger or ſmarter 
exertion of the voice: the other, which fre- 
quently ends in a vowel or diphthong, is diſtin- 
guiſhed by a longer continuance, as well as by 
a powerful energy. Thus the firſt ſyllable of 
ftudious and of nation is emphatical and long; 
but the firſt ſyllable of fudy, and of paſſion, 
though emphatical, is not long. 


This, however obvious, has not always been 
attended to. In moſt Engliſh Dictionaries, 
prior to that of Dr. Kenrick, the emphatick ſyl- 
lable has the ſame mark, whether it be long or 
ſhort: nay, ſome grammarians have told us, 


* Eſſay on Memory, chap. 3. 
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that the emphatick ſyllable in Engliſh is always 
long. But he, who compares the firſt ſyllable * 
nation with the firſt ſyllable of paſſion, will ob- 
ferve, that, though both are emphatical, the for- 
mer is long and ends in a vowel ſound, and that 
the latter is ſhort or quick, and ends in the conſo- 
nant S. —It is true, that the long emphatick ſyl- 
lable often ends in a conſonant ſound, as in /e- 
vere, redeem, divine, benign; but in ths caſe, it 
1s {till the vowel or diphthong that is lengthened. 
It is alſo true, that the other ſyllabick emphaſis 
1s ſometimes long, as in event, neglef ; but here 
the vowel is obviouſly ſhort, and the protracted 
found reſts upon the conſonants, and 1s owing to 
their duplicity, which forms a colliſion of the 
articulating organs, and a neceſſary delay in the 
pronunciation, Syllables of this latter fort are 
by the Latin grammarians ſaid ro be long by 


Emphatick ſyllables are be ſome called ac- 
cented ; which is improper ;. accent being a thing 
totally different, as will appear hereafter. And 
therefore, on account of their reference to accent 
or tone, the epithets acute and grave, whereby 
one author diſtinguiſhes the two ſorts of ſylla- 
bick emphaſis, muſt be rejected. 


If it be aſked, in what reſpects they are neceſ- 
fary or uſeful in language; 1 anſwer, firſt, that, 
by their means, one and the ſame word may be 
applied without inconvenience to different pur- 
poles : which, though not very material perhaps, 
is however of ſome benefit. Thus ref-uſe is a 
noun, and re-fuſe a verb; and the ſame diſtinc- 
tion holds in /26j## and ſbjef, inſult and inſult, 
avert and cinvert, and many others. 1 

| ut, 
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But, ſecondly, Emphatick ſyllables are ſtill 
more uſeful, as on them depends, in a great 
meaſure, at leaſt in the modern tongues, and par- 
ticularly in Engliſh, thoſe varieties in the ſound 
and motion of contiguous ſyllables, which gave 
riſe to rhythm“ and poetical harmony. Nay, 
whether it be owing to the very act of breathing, 
or to habits we have contracted in the uſe of our 
mother tongue, we find it almoſt impoſſible to 
pronounce a number of ſignificant ſyllables, 
without giving more emphalis to ſome than 
to others. Pronunciation without emphaſis, or 
the voice applied with equal force upon every 
ſyllable, would ſound very uncouth to our ear, 
and ſeem to reſemble articulations produced by 
mechaniſm, rather than the ſpeech of an intelli- 
gent being. Without emphaſis even muſick 
would be inſipid and inexpreſſive. 


The Greeks and Romans were determined, in 
the formation of their poetical meaſures, by the 
quantity, that is, by the proportion of time, in 
which their ſyllables were pronounced. In this 
reſpect, they divided them into long and ſhort. 
A ſhort and a long ſyllable made what they 
called the Iambick foot; and ſix Iambick feet, 
or a ſhort and a long ſyllable ſix times repeated, 
formed their Iambick Trimeter, whereof the fol- 


* Rhythm is that peculiar movement, of the notes in 
muſick, and of the ſyllables in poetry, which may be imi- 
tated by the drum, or by the fingers ſtriking on a board. 
There is rhythm eyen in proſe : as the continuities and inter- 
miſſions of the voice in Making, and the variations ariſing 
from long and ſhort, or from emphatick and non-empha- 
nck ſyllables, may all be imitated in the ſame manner, 
Of the effects of rhythm in muſick, ſee an E/ay on Poetry and 
Mufick. Part i. chap. 6, ſect. 2. 4. 7 5 
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lowing line of Horace, when rightly pro- 
nounced according to the quantify, is an ex- 


_ ample, 


Beaths illè qũi preciil negotiis. 


Two long ſyllables made the foot Spondeus, 
and a long and two ſhort the DaQyl: and the 
verſe called Hexameter conſiſted of ſix feet, 
whereof, any one of the firſt four might be either 
a Dactyl or a Spondee, the fifth was a dactyl, 
and a ſpondee the laſt. And thus, the iambick 
foot comprehending the time of three ſhort ſyl- 
lables, and the hexameter feet being each of 
them equal to four ' ſhort, or two long; it ap- 
pears that the diviſions of the former were (to 
adopt a term of modern mufick) in zreble time, 
and thoſe of the latter in common time. 


But on what does the meaſure of Engliſh 
verſe depend? Some have faid, on the number 


of ſyllables. But that is a miſtake. The three 


following lines are of the ſame Iambick ſpe- 
cies; and yet, the firſt conſiſts of ten, the ſe- 
cond of nine, and the third of eight, ſylla- 
bles: „ 


And many a youth, and many a maid 
Were dancing in the neighbouring ſhade, 
In holiday attire array'd. 
Of theſe four lines the firſt and third have eight 
ſyllables, and the ſecond and fourth have nine; 
yet the meaſure is the ſame throughout; 


Yet 
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Let do not my folly reprove ; 
She was fair, and my paſſion begun ; 
She ſmiled, and I could not but love; 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone. 


The four that follow might all ſtand in the 
ſame verſe of the ſame ſong, and be ſung to 
the ſame tune, though in the firſt there are ele- 
ven ſyllables, in the ſecond twelve, thirteen in 
the third, and fourteen in the laſt. 


And when I am gone, may the better ſort 


ſay, | 

He had ſenſe, he was modeſt, and harmleſly 
Say, 

And a kind, unaffected, and good honeſt 
fellow, 


In the morning when ſober, in the evening 


when mellow. 


Our heroick verſe, too, may conſiſt of ten ſyl- 
lables Fer is the ſimpleſt and moſt common 
form of it) or of eleven, or twelve: as, 


Arms and the man 1 ſing, who forced by 
fate.— 
Bellowing along the plains the monſter ran.ä— 


Many a wide lawn, and many a waving 


grove, n 


The 
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The following has been given, as a heroick 


line of fourteen ſyllables, a | En 
1 | 3 NC 
And many an humourous, many an amorous | 6 
f 0 
And, admitios a ſupernumerary ſyllable, the M 
fecond line of this couplet might be tolerated, 
though it has fifteen : 
The hapleſs poet penn'd, alas ! for pity, lit 
Full many an amorous, many a querulous * 
ditty. 
W 
It has indeed been thought by ſome criticks, | ſp 
that in our heroick verſe, when the ſyllables ex- | Er 
ceed ten in number, there muſt be redundant to 
vowels, which in reading are ſuppreſſed or cut oe 
off, and inſtead of which, in printed books, the 15 
apoſtrophe i is often inſerted. But, whatever be 
the caſe in printing, and writing, this 18 con- 
trary to the practice of all good readers; who 
pronounce every , ſyllable diſtinctly, and by ſo 1. 
doing gratify our ear much more than if they | . 
had made the ſuppoſed elifions. For, how ri- ſhe 
diculous would it be, if one were to read the 5 
laſt line thus! . „ | the 
gt | 1 the 
Full man' an am'rous, man' a quer'lous ditty. by 
This might indeed be called meaſure, but it 0 
could not © be called Engliſh. 1 ver 


| . ble 
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Some have imagined, that the rhythm of our 
verſe depends like that of the Greek and Latin, 
not upon the number, but upon the quantity, 
of ſyllables. And eit is true, that an Engliſh 
heroick line may be made up of a ſhort and 
long ſyllable five times repeated ; in which caſe 
we may ſay, without any impropriety, that it 
is a pure lambick of five feet: as, 


| Diſpair, revenge, remorſe torment the ſon] 


But it is not leſs true, that an Engliſh heroick 
line may be compoſed, wherein there ſhall not 
be one long ſyllable, except the laſt : as, 


The buſy bodies flutter tattle ill, 


Whatever may be ſaid of this line in other re- 
ſpects, it will at leaſt be allowed to be of the 
Engliſh heroick ſpecies: and yet, if we were 
to pronounce the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, and 
eighth ſyllables, as if they were long, the arti- 
culation would be ridiculous : | 


The buzz-y bode-ies flutt-er tatt le ſtill, 


1 grant, that thoſe heroick lines, which abound 
in ſyllables that are at once emphatical and 
ſhort, are not ſo proper for expreſiing ſenti— 
ments or images of dignity : yet ſtill they are of 
the heroick ſpecies ; z and no critick will ſay, that 


they are inconſiſtent with rule, or not juſtifiable 
by authority. 


On what chen does the meaſure of Engliſh 
verſes depend? not on the number of the [ylla- 
bles, as we haye ſeen: nor on their quantity; 

{ince 
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ſince an Engliſh heroick line may conſiſt of five 
ſhort and five long ſyllables, or of nine ſhort and 


one long ſyllable.—lIn fact, this matter is regu- | 


lated by the emphaſis. In our. verſe, there muſt 
be in every foot one emphatick ſyllable whether 


long or ſhort. And the alternate ſucceſſion of | 


emphatick and non-emphatick ſyllables is as eſ- 
ſential to Engliſh numbers, as that of long 
and ſhort is to the Latin and Greek. —Thus 1 in 
that line, 


The buſy bodies flutter tattle ſtill, 


though there is not one long ſyllable till you 
come to the end, there are five emphatick ſylla- 
bles, each of them preceded by a ſyllable of no 
emphaſis. And 1n the other line, 


Deſpair, remorſe, revenge, torment the ſoul, 


there are alſo five emphatick ſyllables, each 
preceded by a non-emphatick ſyllable. 


In what reſpect, then, do theſe two lines 
(which are allowed to be of the ſame ſpecies) 
reſemble each other, and in what reſpect do they 
differ? They differ in this reſpect, that one is 
made up of ſhort and long ſyllables alternately 
diſpoſed, while the other has in it only one long 
ſyllable : They agree in this, that both the one 
and the other is compoſed of non-emphatick 
and emphatick ſyllables placed alternately, It 
follows, that, though long and ſhort, or ſhort 
and long, ſyllables may ſometimes form the rhythm 
of Engliſh verſe, yet that which invariably and 
efentially forms it, is the interchange of empha- 
tick and non-emphatick ſyllables. . 

n 
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In lines, that are intended to imitate the ſenſe 
by the articulation, or to be remarkably conciſe 
and ſignificant, an exuberance of emphatick 
ſyllables may ſometimes be found. But ſuch 
lines, whatever merit they may have in reſpect 
of energy, are not well- tuned; and perhaps 
could hardly be known to be verſe, if we did 
not find them among other verſes. The imper- 14 
fection of their harmony, however, we over- . 
look, if they have any other beauty to counter 
balance it. Such is this of Milton: | bi 
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Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and [ 
ſhades of death. | [| 
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And ſuch is that, in a late Prologue, which I 
have heard Mrs. Abingdon pronounce very hu- 
mouroully : S 


Some great fat wife of ſome great fat ſhop- 


keeper. 


Our language abounds in words of one ſyl- 
lable, many of which, being of ambiguous 
quantity, have no other emphaſis, but the rhe- 
torical, which is "xed upon them by the ſenſe. 
In lines of monoſyllables, therefore, that are 
well-tuned, thoſe words, which by the rule of 
the verſe would have the ſyllabick emphaſis, have 
alſo the rhetorical emphaſis from the importance 
of their ſignification. If we were to miſtake the 
following line for proſe, — | 


The ſun was ſet, and all the plains were ſill, 


yet, 


F Part I. 


yet, if we read it with underſtanding, the rhe- 
torical emphaſis coinciding with the ſyllabick, 
and having indeed the fame effect, would prove 
it to be poœtical, and of the heroick ſpecies. 


I ſhall conclude this part of the ſubject with 
two remarks. The firſt is, that though our po— 
etry derives its meaſure from the emphaſis of ſyl- 
lables, and the Greek and Latin theirs from the 
quantity, we mult not look upon the former as 
barbarous, and upon the latter as alone ſuſcep- 
tible of true harmony: the only inference we 
can reaſonably make 1s, that Greek and Latin 
verſes are more uniform than ours in reſpe& of 
time. The rhythm of ſounds may be marked 
by the diſtinction of loud and ſoft, as well as by 
that of long and ſhort, Every nation has a right 
to determine for itſelf in theſe matters; and it 

is probable, that the Engliſh numbers are as de- 
lighrful to us, as the Latin and Greek were to 
the Romans and Grecians In like manner, 
though rhimes are intolerable in antient poetry, 
it does not follow, that they are contemptible in 
themſelves: moſt modern nations have them, 
and children and peaſants are charmed with 
them; which could not be, if they had not in 
certain circumſtances the power of pleaſing. 


My ſecond remark 1s, that though thoſe terms 
in antient grammar, trechæus, iambus, dactylus, 
anapæſtus, ſpondeus, &c. do properly ſignify cer- 
tain limited arrangements of long and ſport ſylla- 
bles, it can do no harm to adopt them in Eng- 
liſh proſody. For our emphatick ſyllables are 
often long, and our non emphatick ſyllables ate 
often ſhort; and where this is the caſe, we uſe 


theſe 
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theſe terms without impropriety. And where 
this is not the caſe, if we call that foot a frocbee 
(for examble) which conſiſts of an emphatick 
and non-emphatick ſyllable, both of them ſhorr, 
as bsdy, we do not depart from the original 
meaning of words more than is frequently done, 
without blame, on other occaſions. 


In fact, the cuſtoms of different countries are 
ſo different, that when we borrow words from a 
foreign tongue, it is not always poſſible to con- 
fine them to their primitive ſenſe. With us, an 
advocate is one who pleads a cauſe in a court of 
judicature. An advocate in antient Rome was 
one, who aſſiſted with his countenance and ad- 
vice the perſon who was obliged to appear be- 
fore the judges, whether he ſpoke in his behalf 
or not. | 


Let us then have our trochees, iambuſes, and 
ariapeſts, and our trochaick, iambick, and ana- 
peſtick meaſures: only let it be remembered, 
that, in Engliſh proſody, a trochee is either a 
long and ſhort (as /owly), or an emphatick and 
non-emphatick ſyllable, (as body); an iambus, 
the reverſe, as renown, repel ; an anapeſt, an iam- 
bus preceded by a ſhort ſyllable, as magazine ; 
and a dactyl, a trochee followed by a ſhort ſyl- 
lable, as thanderer, profligate. 


As our poerical numbers depend upon the 
alternate ſucceſſion of emphatick and non-em- 
phatick ſyllables, it may be proper, before I 
proceed to the ſubject of accent, to give ſome 
account of the various ſorts of meaſure, that 
have been eſtabliſhed in Engliſh poetry ; in de- 
ſeribing which, I muſt be underſtood to uſe the 
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words trochee, iambus, dactyl,; and anapeſt, in 


the ſenſe juſt now explained. And I ſhall take 
the liberty to mark our rhythmical emphaſis and 
the want of it, by the ſame characters, which in 


Latin proſody denote long and ſhort ſyllables. 


Engliſh poetical meaſure may be divided into 
four kinds, Dactylick, Iambick, Trochaick, and 
Anapeſtick, | 


I. The Dactylick meaſure being very uncom- 
mon, | ſhall give only one example of one ſpe- 
cies of it, which I find in Dryden's Albion and 
Albanius. 


From the löw palice of old fither Ocein 
Come we 1n pity your cares to deplore ; 
Sea-racing dolphins are train'd for our motion, 


Moony tides ſwelling to roll us aſhore. 


II. The Iambick is of all meaſures the moſt 
natural; for, as Ariſtotle obſerves, we often fall 
into it in our ordinary diſcourſe, Greek and 
Latin hexameters, and our own trochaick and 
anapeſtick numbers, are more artificial, becauſe 
more unlike the cadences of converſation. Our 
Iambicks we may ſubdivide into ſpecies, accord- 
ing to the number of feet or ſyllables whereof 
they conſiſt; and I ſhall follow the ſame rule of 
arrangement in deſcribing the other meaſures. 


1. The 
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1. The ſhorteſt form of the Engliſh Iambick 
conſiſts of an iambus with an additional ſhort 
ſyllable ; as 


Diſdaining, 
Complaining, 
Conſenting, 


Repenting. 


We have no poem of this meaſure, but it may 
be met with in ſtanzas. The example is taken 
from a ſong in the maſk of Comus. 


2. The ſecond form of our Iambick is alſo too 
ſhort to be continued through any great number 
of lines; though in the following example it has 
a very good effect. It conſiſts of two iambuſes. 


With raviſh'd ears 
'The monarch hears, 
Afſ-umes the God, 
Af. fects to nod. 


it ſometimes takes, or may take, an additional 
ſhort ſyllable ; as 


& * 
Upon 4 möũntäin 


Beſide a fountain. 


352 T HIT THEO T. 
3. The third form conſiſts of three iambuſes: 


No war, or bättlé's ſound, 


Was heard the world a-round. 
with ſometimes an additional ſhort ſyllable ; as 


YE lays nö longer langhiſh, 


For nought can cure my anguiſh. 


4. The fourth form is made up of four iam- 
buſes, with ſometimes an additional ſyllable, 
which gives a pleaſing variety. 


Or whether, is ſome ſages ſing, 14 
The frolick wind, that breathes the ſpring, 
Young Zephyr with Aurora playing, &c. 


This meaſure, which we uſe both in burleſque 
and in ſerious poetry, is the ſame with the lam- 
bick Dimeter of the antients ; whereof, in its 
pureſt form, this is an example : 


2 


Oo 
Inarsit xzeſtnosias. 


5. The fifth ſpecies of Engliſh Iambick is no 
other than our common meaſure for heroick 
poetry 
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poetry and tragedy. In its pureſt, or ſimpleſt, | 
form it conſiſts of five jiambuſes: | | i 


PFK ˙ A - 
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The dumb ſhall sing, the lame his cratch forego. 10 


—— — 
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but, by the Ami of other feet, as trochees, 
dactyls, and anapeſts, is capable of more than 
thirty varieties. Indeed, moſt of our common 
meaſures may be varied A the ſame way, as well 
as by the different poſition of their pauſes. And 
ſuch varieties, when ſkrifully introduced, give 
wonderful energy to Engliſh, Greek, and Latin 
numbers; and have, for this reaſon, being ſtu- 
diouſly ſought after by Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Dryden, and all other harmonious poets : : varie- 
ty being the ſoul of harmony, and nothing in 
language or in muſick more tireſome to the ear 
than an uniform ſameneſs of ſound and meaſure. 
Our heroick verſe is ſometimes lengthened out 
by an additional ſhort ſyllable, and then be- 
comes nearly the ſame with that of the modern 
Italians : 


— 
— 

— 
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Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter.— 


Che 'I gran ſepolchro libero di Chriſto. 


But in Engliſh, this is more common in blank 
verſe, than in rhyme; and in tragedy, than in 
the epick or didactick poem; and among tra- 


gedians it is leſs faſhionable now, than it was 
formerly. 


Vor. I. A a 6. - 
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6. The fixth form of our Iambick is com- 


monly called the Alexandrine meaſure; becauſe, 


fay the criticks, (but on what authority 1 know 
not) it was firſt uſed in a poem called Alexan- 
der, It conſiſts of ſix iambuſes : | 


For thou art bat of duſt ; be humble and be wiſe, 


Is is introduced fometimes in heroick rhyme; 
and, when ſparingly, and with judgment, occa- 
fions an- agreeable variety. 


Waller was fmooth ; but Dryden tavght to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line, 
The long majeſtick march, and energy divine. 
Spenſer makes it the laſt line of his great ſtanza 
where indeed it has a very happy effect. By the 


ſame artifice, Milton gives ſuperlative elevation 
to ſome of his ſtanzas on the — © 


But firſt to thoſe ychain'd in fleep 


The wakeful trump of doom ſhall thunder through 


the deep: 


and Gray, to the endings of his Pindarick mea- 
ſures. This verſe is generally pleaſing, when it 
concludes a poetical ſentence of dignity: as 
where the aged champion in Dryden's * 

reſigns 


fanny — — bond + om fant # 
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reſigns his arms, with a refolution not to reſume 

them any more: 

Take the laſt gift theſe wither'd arms can yield, 

Thy gauntlets I reſign, and here renounce. the 
field. | 


In meaſure and number of feet it is the ſame with 


the pure Iambick trimeter of the Greeks and Ro- 


mans; of which every ſecond line of the ſix- 
teenth epode of Horace is an example : 


Sts et ĩpſà Romi viribtis rut. 


Some criticks confound our Alexandrine with the 
French heroick verſe. But the latter, though it 
ſometimes contains the ſame number of ſyllables, 
is not Iambick at all, but rather Anapeſtick, 
having for the moſt part two ſhort for one long 
ſyllabfe, and in rhythm correſponds nearly to the 
following: 


Now ſee, when they meet, how their honours 

behave: 

Noble captain, your ſervant: Sir Arthur, your 
flave. g 


Aa 2 Pray 


_ 
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Pray how does my lady? My wife's at your 
ſervice. 


1 think I have ſeen her picture by Jervis. 


The Alexandrine, like other Engliſh Tambicks, 


may occaſionally take an additional ſhort ſyl- 
lable : 


With fredom by my fide, and ſoft-eyed Melan- 


choly. 


7. The ſeventh and laſt form of our Iambick 
| meaſure is made up of ſeven iambuſes: 


The Lord deſcended from ibove, ind bow'd the 
heavens high, 


which was antiently written in one line; but 1s 
now for the moſt part broken into two, the firſt 
containing four feet, and the ſecond three. 
Chapman's tranſlation of Homer's Iliad is the 
longeſt work I have ſeen in this meaſure. It is 


now conſidered as a Lyrick verſe; and is very 


Popular, and indeed very pleaſing. 


ITE. The ſhorteſt Trochaick verſe in our lan- 
guage 1s that uſed by Swift in a burleſque poem 
called a Lilliputian Ode, conſiſting of one 
trochee and a long ſyllable, | 


oO 


In 


£3 © tm rg _ 


or 
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vo 
In amize 


Loſt I gaze. 


This meaſure is totally void of dignity, and can- 
not be uſed on any ferious occaſion. I am there- 
fore ſurpriſed, that Brown, in his excellent ode 
on the Cure of Saul, ſhould have adopted it in 
a ſpeech aſcribed to the Supreme Being : 


Tumult ceaſe, 


Sink to peace: 


2. The ſecond Engliſh form of the pure Tro- 
chaick conſiſts of two feet, and is likewiſe too 
brief for any ſerious purpoſe : 


On the mountkin, 


By a fountain : 


or of two feet and an additional long ſyllable : 


In the days f old 


Stories plainly told 


Lovers felt annoy. 


Aa 3 Theſe 
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Theſe three lines are from an old ballad: the 
meaſure is very uncommon. 


3. The third ſpecies conſiſts of three trochees: 


When the {eas were roaring, 


Phyllis lay depſoring 


or of three trochees with an additional long 1 
lable; 


Thee the voice the dance öbey. 
This is often mixed with the Iambick of four 
feet, and makes an 3 reeable variety, when ju- 


diciouſly introduced, as in the — and Pen- 
ſeroſo of Milton: 


lamb. But come, chow goddeſs 5 and free, 


In heaven ycleped Euphroſyne. 


Troch. Come, and trip it as you go, 


On the light fantaſtick toe. 


4. The fourth Trochaick ſpecies conſiſts of four 
trochees: 


Days 


„0 e 09 
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Days of eaſe and nights of pleasüre. 


Which, followed alternately by the preceding, 
forms a beautiful Lyrick verſe, whereof we have 


a ſpecimen in one of the fineſt ballads in the 
Engliſh language ; 


As near Portöbellö lFing On the geatly ſwelling 
flood © 7915 
At midnight with ſtreamers flying Our tri- 


umphant navy rode. 


It is remarkable, that (as Mr. Weſt has ſome- 
where obſerved) the fame meaſure occurs in the 
Greek tragedians, as in this of Euripides: 


* Proſkuno s' anax nomoiſi barbaroifi proſpeson, 


And there is an elegant Latin poem called Pervi- 
gilium Veneris, commonly aſcribed to Catullus ; 
of which, allowing for ſome varieties incident to 


the Latin Trochaick verſe, the meaſure is the 


{ſame : 


Ver novum, ver jam canorum ; vere nubent alites; 


Vere concordant amores ; vere natus orbis eſt. 


* Tleooxuyw o' avat rouoior Paghapoiot TroTTTUY. 


With 
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With an additional long ſyllable, our fourth 
Trochaick | pecies would be as follows : : 


Idle after dinner, in his chair, 


Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair, 
But this meaſure is very uncommon. 


5. So is the fifth Trochaick ſpecies, donſiſting 
of five trochees ; whereof I do not remember to 
have ſeen a ſpecimen in any printed poem : 


All thit walk 6n foot ör ride in chäriöts, 


All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 


This ſort of A with an additional long = 
lable, might be thus exemplified : 


Pleaſint was the morning, and the month was May, 


Colin went to London i in his beſt array. 


Some Scotch ballads are in this meaſure ; but 1 
know not whether I have ever deen a ſpecimen in in 
Engliſh. 


6. The ſixth form of the pure | Engliſh Tro- 
chaick conſiſts of fix trochees ; whereof the fol- 
lowing ä is an e : | 


On 
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On z motintiin ſtrẽtch'd beneath x 1 hoa oary willow, 


Lay a ſhepherd ſwain, and view'd the rolling billow. 


which 1s, I think, the longeſt Trochaick line 
that our language admits of. 


IV. The ſhorteſt poſſible Anapeſtick verſe muſt 
be a ſingle anapeſt: 


But in vain 
They complain. 


But this meaſure is ambiguous : : for, by laying 
the emphaſis'on the firſt and third ſyllables, we 
might make it Trochaick. And therefore the 
firſt and fimpleſt form of our anapeſtick verſe is 
made up of two anapeſts'; 


But his courage gin fail, 
For no arts could avail. 


or of two anapeſts with an additional ſhort ſyl- 
lable ; | 


Then his coarige gin fail him, 


For no arts could avail him. 


2. The ſecond conſiſts of three anapeſts : 
With 
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With her mien ſhe enamobrs the brave, 
With her wit ſhe engages the free, 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave , 


She is every way pleaſing to me. 


This is a delightful meaſure, and much uſed in 


paſtoral ſong. Shenftone's ballad in four parts, 


from which the example is quoted, is an exqui- 
ſite ſpecimen. So is the Scotch ballad of Tweed- 
fide, and Rowe's Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream ; 
which laſt is perhaps the fineſt love-ſong in the 
world. And that the ſame meaſure is well ſuited 
to burleſque, appears from the very humourous 
ballad called The tippling Philoſophers ; which be- 
gins thus, Diogenes ſurly and proud, &c.—Ob- 
ſerve, that this, like all the other anapeſtick 
forms, often (indeed for the moſt part) takes an 
iambus in the firſt place, 


Deſpairing beside 4 clear ſtream z 
and formerly in the firſt and third, 


Grim king öf the ghoſts, mike haſte 
And bring hither all your train : 
But this laſt variety is unpleaſing to a modern 


ear.— With an additional ſhort ſyllable it is as 
follows : 


WM 


ays 


r 
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Says my uncle, I pray ybu diſcover 
n you pine . whine like a lover: 


which, uſed alternately with the preceding, makes 
the meaſure of the witty ballad of Molly Mog, 
written n by Gay, and often imitated. 


* Tbe third form of che pure Engliſh ana- 
peltick conſiſts of four anapeſts: : 


— 


At the cloſe & the day, when thè hamlet is ſtill.— 


If I live to grow old, as I find I go down,— 


This meaſure, which reſembles the French he- 
roick verſe, is common in Engliſh fongs and 
ballads, and other ſhort compolitions both co- 
mical and ſerious. It admits a ſhort ſyllable at 
the end, 


On the cold cheek of Death ſmiles and roles are 


blending : 


and ſometimes alſo between the ſecond and third 
foot, 


o 
In the morning when ſober, in the Evening when 
mellow : 


which 
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which is the longeſt form of the regular Anapeſ- 
tick in the Engliſh language. 


To one or other of theſe ſeven lambick, fix 
Trochaick, and three Anapeſtick, ſpecies, every 
line of Engliſh poetry, if we except thoſe few 
that are compoſed of dactyls, may be reduced. 
1 have given only the ſimpleſt form of each. The 
ſeveral licences or variations, that theſe ſimple 
forms admit of, might be without difficulty 
enumerated : but I cannot at preſent enter into 
the niceties of Engliſh proſody. 


Sidney endeavoured to bring in Engliſh hexa- 
meters, and has given ſpecimens of them in the 
Arcadia. And Wallis, in his grammar, tranſlates 
a Latin hexameter, 


Quid faciam? moriar? et Amyntam perdet 


Amyntas? 
in an Engliſh one, 


What ſhall I do? ſhall T die? ſhall e 


murder Amyntas? 


Mr. Walpole, in his catalogue of Royal and No- 
ble Authors, aſcribes the following to Queen 
Elizabeth: 


Perſius a crab-ſtaff, bawdy Martial, Ovid a 


fine wag. 
| Se But 
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But this ſort of verſe has never obtained any foot- 
ing in our poetry: and-I think I could prove, 
from the peculiarities of its rhythm, that it never 
can. : 


So much for the nature and uſe of EMrRHASIS: 
which I divided into Rhetorical and Syllabick ; 
ſubdividing the latter into the long-vowelled em- 
phatick ſyllable, which is always long, and the 
ſhort-vowelled emphatick ſyllable, which, when 
long, is made ſo by the complexneſs of the final 
conſonants. | 


e 
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n 


Of Accent. Tis Nature and e of 


Pronunciation. 


MPHASIS is the work of the lungs ; but 

AccenT is performed by the contraction or 
dilatation of the glottis. For, while we ſpeak 
with underſtanding, our voice 1s continually va- 
rying, not only its emphaſis, but alſo its tone, 
from acute to grave, and from grave to acute. 
This is Accent. Inaccurate obſervers are not 
ſenſible of it in themſelves, but think they ſpeak 
without any tone ; though at the ſame time they 
allow, that people who come from a diſtance 
have a tone in their ſpeech, that is perceptible 


enough, and not very agreeable. And the 


itranger complains of their accent in the ſame 


terms, and with equal juſtice. 


Thus I have heard a man of Edinburgh ſay, 
We have no tone; our voice in ſpeaking is uni— 
form, and not more grave, or more acute at one 
time, than at another; but go to Glaſgow, and 
there you will hear a tone; or go to Aberdeen, 
and you will hear a tone ſtill more remarkable, 


though of a different kind. Nay, a Londoner, 


a man of wit and genius, affirmed in my hearing, 
that the Engliſh, ſpoken in the metropolis, was, 


for this particular reaſon, the molt elegant, be 
cauſe 
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cauſe there, in polite company, the ſpeech was 
unaccented, whereas, in every other part of the 
Britiſh empire, people ſpoke with a tone. And 
a clergyman of Virginia aſſured me very ſerioully, 
that the Engliſh of that province was the beſt in 
the world ; "and aſſigned the ſame reaſon in fa- 
vour of the Virginian pronunciation. But every 
word theſe gentlemen ſpoke was to my ear a con- 
vincing proof, that they were miſtaken. It is 
true, the North-American Engliſh accent 1s not 
ſo animated, as that of Middleſex, and the ad- 
joining counties; but it is very perceptible not. 
withſtanding. In fact, there is no ſuch thing in 
language as monotony, or a continuation of the 
ſame note in ſpeech, without ever riſing above, 
or falling below it. Some children are taughr 
to read in this manner ; but their pronunciation 
is infipid and ridiculous. And though a man, 
who has a muſical ear, and the command of his 
voice, might no doubt utter many words with- 
out any variation of accent, yet, if he were to 

ſpeak ſo in company, he would be ſuppoſed to 
have loſt his wits, 


But, if every body ſpeak with a tone, why, it 
may be ſaid, does not every body perceive his 
own, as well as his neighbour's ? Ir may be an- 
ſwered, that ſome, nay that many, perſons do 
perceive their own accent; and that they, who 
do not, become inſenſible of it by habit. We 
ſometimes meet with thoſe who have acquired 


a cuſtom of ſpeaking very loud, or very low, 


and yet are not ſenſible, that they ſpeak lower or 


louder than other people. Nay, profane ſwearers 
have been heard to affirm with an oath, that they 
were not ſwearing. Our native accent, eſpeci- 
ally if we have never been from home, being 

continually 
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continually in our ear, it is no wonder, that we 
ſhould not diſcern its peculiarities. - But let a 
man, who has been born and bred in Aberdeen, 
live two or three years in Edinburgh or London; 
and he ſhall become both inſenſible to the tone 
of the place of his reſidence, and alſo ſenſible of 
the accent that adheres to the dialect of his na- 
tive town. In England, in Ireland, in the ſouth 
and in the north of Scotland, the people ſpeak 
dialects of one and the ſame language: and yet 
it is not difficult to know, by the tone of his 
voice in ſpeaking, even before we hear him ſo 
plainly as to diſtinguiſh the words, whether the 
ſpeaker be of England or of Ireland, a native of 
Lothian, or of Kincardinefhire, of Aberdeen, or 
of Inverneſs. And if even the provincial dialects 
of the ſame tongue are diſtinguiſhable by their 
accents, we may with reaſon conclude, that the 
languages of different nations will be more re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed in this way: which in 
fact is found to be the caſe. 


Of all the nations upon earth, the antient 
Greeks ſeem to have been the moſt attentive to 
language. Their own they ſtudied, both in the 
compoſition, and in the pronunciation, with ex- 
traordinary care. The tones of it could not eſ- 
cape. the notice of that ſagacious people. In 
order to make theſe of eaſier acquiſition to ſtran- 
gers, they did what no other nation ever thought 
of doing, they uſed in writing certain characters, 
ſtill retained in their books, and called the Greek 
accents, of which the meaning was, to regulate 
the tone of the voice in ſpeech, We know they 
were invented for this purpoſe ; though we can- 
not now make any uſe of them in our pronun- 
Clation of the Greek tongue. 

t 
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It has been ſaid, that the ſyllable marked with 
the acute accent was pronounced four or five notes 
higher than the non- accented ſyllables ; that the 


grave accent ſignified a fall of the voice through 


the ſame interval nearly ; and that the circumflex 


denoted a riſe followed by a fall, which, as it 


took up double the time of a ſimple fall or riſe, 
made the ſyllable ſo accented neceſſarily long. 
But I am not ſatisfied with this account: for the 
paſſage quoted by a learned author, from Diony- 
ſius or Halicarnaſſus, in proof of it, is very ob- 
ſcure. At any rate, theſe marks could have re- 
gulated the ſyllabick accents only : whereas, with 
us, accent is more diſtinguiſhable in the cadence 
of words and. phraſes *, than in ſyllables. Be 
this, however, as it will (for I affirm nothing 
poſitively in a matter ſo little known) it is evi- 


* Mr. Sheridan, in thoſe elegant Lectures which I heard 
him deliver at Edinburgh about twenty years ago, diſtin- 
guiſhed (if I rightly remember) the Engliſh interrogatory 
accent from the Iriſh and the Scotch, in this manner. His 
example was, How have you been this great while ?—in 


pronouncing which, he obſerved, that towards the end of the 


ſentence an Engliſhman lets his voice fall, an Iriſhman raiſes 
his, and a Scotchman makes his voice firſt fall and then riſe. 
The remark is well founded; but it is difficult to expreſs in 
unexceptionable terms a matter of ſo great nicety. I ſhall 
only add, that what is here ſaid of the Scotch accent, 
though it may hold true of the more ſoutherly provinces, is 
by no means applicable to the dialeAs that prevail in Aber- 
deenſhire, and other parts of the north : where the voice of 
the common people, in concluding a clauſe or ſentence, riſes 
into a very ſhrill and ſharp tone without any previous fall. 
**. You bark in your ſpeech,” ſays a man of Edinburgh to 
one of Aberdeen: And you growl and grumble in yours,“ 


replies the Aberdonian. In Invernels-ſhire, and the weſtern | 


parts of Moray, the accents become totally different, and 
reſemble the tones and aſpirations of the Erſe. 


Yor. I. | Bb dent, 
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dent, that the Latin word accentus (from ad and 
cantus), and the correſpondent term in Greek 
* pros6dia, (from pros and (de) muſt, in their pri- 
mitive ſignification, have had a reference to ſong, 
or muſical tone, and not (as ſome have thought) 
to thoſe energies of the human voice, which are 
here expreſſed by the word Emphaſis, 


But let it be obſerved, that though in ſpeech 
the voice is continually varying its tone, and 13 
fometimes more acute, and at other times more 
grave, it dozs not, in modern languages at leaſt, 
aſcend or. deſcend, by thoſe muſical intervals 
which are called notes, but riſes and falls by de- 
orees of variation incomparably more minute, 
and which our muſical language has no terms 
nor ſymbols to expreſs: A muſician, founding 
the ſtring of a violin by drawing his bow acroſs, 
and at the ſame time making his finger ide up 
and down the ſtring without Iiting it, would pro- 
duce a ſort of ſound ſomewhat ſimilar, in its 
mode of riſing and falling, to thoſe varieties of 
accent which take place in language. An attempt 
has lately been made by Mr. Steele, to expreſs 
certain accents of the Engliſh tongue by a new- 
invented ſort of written characters. The work, 
hear, is very ingenious ; but, as I have not ſeen 
it, I can ſay nothing more about it. 


From what has been faid, we may learn that 
every nation and province has a particular accent, 
and as no man can fpeak intelligibly without one, 
we ought not to take offence at the tones of a 
ſtranger, nor give him any ground to ſuſpect, 
that we are diſpleaſed with, or even ſenſible of 
them. However diſagreeable his accent may be 


os Toro in, from Ifo ad, and n cantus. 
| | to 
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to us, ours, it is likely, is equally ſo to him. 
The common rule of equity, therefore, will re- 
commend mutual forbearance in this matter. 
To ſpeak with the Engliſh, or with the Scotch, 
accent, is no more praiſeworthy, or blameable, 
than to be born in England, or Scotland : a cir- 
cumſtance, which, though the ringleaders of ſe- 
dition, or narrow- minded bigots, may applaud or 
cenſure, no perſon of ſenſe, or common honeſty, 
will ever conſider as imputable to any man. 


Are, then, all provincial accents equally 
good? By no means. Of accent, as well as of 
ſpelling, ſyntax, and idiom, there is a flandard 
in every polite nation. And, in all theſe parti- 
culars, the example of approved authors, and the 
practice of thoſe, who, by their rank, education, 
and way of life, have had the beſt opportunities 
to know men and manners, and domeſtick and 
foreign literature, ought undoubtedly to give the 
law. Now it is in the metropolis of a kingdom, 
and in the moſt famous ſchools of learning, where 
the greateit reſort may be expected of perſons 
adorned with all uſeful and elegant accompliſh- 


ments. The language, therefore, of the moſt _ 


learned and polite perſons in London, and the 
neighbouring Univerſities of Oxford and Cam- 


bridge, ought to be accounted the ſtandard of - 


the Engliſh tongue, eſpecially in accent and 


pronunciation: ſyntax, ſpelling, ard idiom, 


having been aſcertained by the practice of good 
authors, and the conſent of former ages. 


And there are two reaſons for this preference. 
One is, that we naturally approve as elegant 
what is cuſtomary among our ſuperiours. And 
another, and a better, reaſon is, becauſe the 
moſt enlightened minds mult be ſuppoſed to be 
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the beſt judges of propriety in ſpeech, as well as 
i in every other thing that does not affect the con- 
ö ſcience. 


5 Ihe ſtandard of ſpeech being thus aſcertained, 
1 provincial dialects are to be conſidered as more 
or leſs elegant, according as they more or leſs 
reſemble it. And it has been the wiſh of many, 
that the ſame modes of language ſhould prevail 
through the whole empire. But this, however 
deſirable, is perhaps impoſſible. At leaſt there 
never yet was any inſtance of it in an extenſive 
country. The Greeks themſelves, with all their 
pbilological accuracy, had different dialects :— 
the apoſtle Peter, when at Jeruſalem, was known 
by his ſpeech to be a man of Galilee :—Livy has 
been accuſed of provincial idioms, though his 
native city Padua was but two hundred miles 
from Rome :—in the ſouthern part of this iſland 
there have long been two diſtinct languages, the 
Engliſn and Welſh ; and two others in the north, 
the Scotch and Erſe, which are different from 
theſe, as well as from one another: the dialects 
of Lancaſhire and Yorkſhire are hardly under- 
itood in London :—even in Kent, and in Berk- 
ſhire, we hear words and ſounds, that are not 
known in Middleſex :—nay, the ſpeech of the 
learned Londoner and Pariſian differs not a little, 
both in idiom, and in accent, from that of his 
unlettered fellow- citizens. 
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As Emphaſis gives energy to pronunciation, 
Accent renders it graceful; and is no doubt of 
further benefit, in diſtinguiſhing from one ano- 
ther the ſeveral tribes of mankind. For in many 
caſes, it might be inconvenient to miſtake a 
ſtranger for a fellow- * or not to have the 
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means of proving a man's identity, or his birth- 
place, from the tone of his language. By their 
handwriting, and features, individuals may be 
diſtinguiſhed ; and the national arrangements of 
mankind, by their words and accent. And of 
all the peculiarities of a foreign tongue, accent 
is the moſt difficult for a grown perſon to acquire. 
No Frenchman, who has not paſſed his infancy 
or childhood in England, will ever ſpeak Eng- 
liſh with the true accent. Scotchmen have lived 
forty years in London without entirely loſing 
their native tone. And it may be doubted, whe- 
ther it is poſſible for one, who has lived the firſt 
twenty years of his life in North Britain, ever to 
acquire all the niceties of Engliſh pronuncia- 
tion.—The ſame thing may be remarked of other 
languages, and the natives of other countries, 
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Abſurdity of the Epicurean Doctrine of the Origin of 
Language: Men muſt have ſpoken in all Apes ; 
the firſt Man, by Inſpiration.—The Variety of 
original Tongues, a Proof of the Scripture Hiſ- 
tory of Babel.—All Languages have ſome Things 
in common, which it is the Bufi neſs of Univer/a: 
Grammar zo explain, 


\ N E learn to ſpeak, when our organs are 


moſt flexible, and our powers of imita- 
tion moſt active; that is, when we are infants. 
Yet even then, this is no eaſy acquiſition, but the 
effect of daily exerciſe continued for ſeveral years 
from morning to night. Were we never to at- 
tempt ſpeech, till we are grown vp, there is rea- 
ſon to think that we ſhould find it exceedingly 
difficult, if not impracticable. This appears, 
not only from what is recorded of mute Savages 
found in deſerts, who, though ſagacious enough 
and of no great age, could never be taught to 
ſpeak diſtinctly; one of whom, anſwering this 
deſcription, was alive, and in England, a few 
years ago, and perhaps is alive ſtill: but alſo 
from a fact more obſervable, namely, that in 
every 
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every language there are certain accents and ar- 
ticulate ſounds, which they only can pronounce 
with eaſe, who have learned to do fo when very 
young. Nay every province almoit has ſome pe- 
culiarities of pronunciation, which the people of 
the neighbouring provinces find it very difficult 
to imitate, when grown up, but which, when 
they were children, they could have learned moſt 
perfectly in a few months. Infants, who have 
been taught to ſpeak one language, acquire others 
with amazing facility, I knew an inſtance of a 
French child of fix years old, who, on coming to 
Britain, forgot his mother tongue, and learned 
all the Engliſh he had occaſion for, in little more 


than {1x weeks. A grown man, on the contrary, 


with all the helps of grammars, dictionaries, 
authors, maſters, and converſation, ſeldom ac- 


quires a foreign tongue {o as to ſpeak it like a 


native. 


If, then, there ever was a time, when all man— 
kind were, as the Epicureans ſuppoſed, mutum 
et turpe pecus, a dumb and brutal race of animals, 
all mankind muſt, in the ordinary courſe of 
things, have continued dumb to this day.—For, 
firſt, to ſuch animals ſpeech could not be neceſ- 
ſary ; as they are ſuppoſed to have exiſted for 
ages without it: and it is not to be imagined, 
that dumb and beaſtly ſavages would ever think 
of contriving unneceſſary arts, whereof they had 
no example i 1a the world around them. 


Lucretius tells us, that, at ſome early period, 
nobody knows when, the woods being ſet on fire, 
either by lightning, or by trees erated againſt. 


each other in the agitation of a ſtorm, human 
creatures, who, like the world and all things in 
It, 
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it, had been formed of atoms falling together 
without order, direction, or cauſe, and who 
had hitherto lived diſperſed and naked, as well 
as dumb, were ſo enervated by the heat of the 
conflagration, that they could never after hold 
out againſt the injuries of the weather: —that 
conſtrained to take ſhelter in holes and caverns, 
males and females jumbled together by acci- 
dent, became known to each other, and in time 
reſolved themſelves into ſmall aſſociations or fa- 
milies :—that from henceforth men knew their 
own offspring; which formerly they did not ; 
the intercourſe of the ſexes being then fortuitous 5 
and temporary, and without friendſhip on either 
ſide :—that the minds of thoſe rugged ſavages, 
ſoftened by the blandiſhments' of domeſtick life, 
became in time ſomewhat more rational; and, 
after a little communication with the neighbour- 
ing families, found it neceſſary, for the general 
ſafety, to inſtitute certain artificial diſtinctions 
of right and wrong, whereof, till this period, 
they had never been conſcious. Theſe new no- 
tions, however, could not be enforced, nor ob- 
rain authority, without promifes and compact; 
for the making of which, it was further requi— 
ſite to invent certain ſigus of thought, that ſhould 
have a more definite meaning, than the yells and 
geſtures that had hitherto given expreſſion to their 
feelings. And thus, both ſpeech and moral ſen- 
timents were invented; which, according to this 
account, were as really the work of human art, 


as houſes, waggons, ſhips, or any other piece of 
mechaniſm. | 


The beauty of Lucretius's poetry made this 
ſyſtem faſhionable at Rome, Horace adopted it, 
and 
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and has in a few well-known lines“ given a ſum- 
mary of 1r; and Virgil, in his youth, (for he 
afterwards became a Platoniſt) is ſuppoled to have 


* Cum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris, 
Mutum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia propter, 
Unguilus et pugnis, dein fuſtibus, atque ita porro 
pugnabant ais, quæ poſt fabricaverat uſus ; 
Donec verba, quibus voces tales notarent, 


Nominaque i invenere; dehinc abſiſtere bello, &c. 
: Lib. i. Sat. 3. v. 97. 


The following paraphraſe has nothing of the elegance of 
n or Lucretius ; but ſeems to have all the elegance that 
ſo ridiculous a doctrine delerves : = 

When men out of the earth of old 

A dumb nnd bealtly vermin crawl'd; 

For acorns, firſt, and holes of ſhelter, 

F hay, tooth ial nail, and helter Kelter, 
Fought fiſt to fiſt; then with a club | 
Each learn'd his brother brute to drub ; 
| Til, mare experienc's grown, theſe cattle 
Forged fit accoutrements for battle. 

At laſt Len 5 and Creech) 

They ſet their wits to work on ſpeech : 

And, that their thoughts might all have b 
To make them known, theſe learned clerks 


Left off the trade of cracking crowns, 


And manufactured verbs and nouns, 
1 | been 


ww .THE THEORY 1 
been tinctured with it. Nay, Tully himſelf *, 


though no admirer of Epicurean tenets, appears 
rather partial to this account of the origin of 
ſpeech, laws, and policy; which, though repug- 
nant to hiſtory, and fraught with abſurdity, ſe- 
veral times have endeayoured to revive. 


One would wonder, what charms men could 
find in a ſyſtem ſo degrading to our nature; or 
what evidence in that which has no other founda- 
tion, than poetical fancy and wild hypotheſis, 
The Pagans, indeed, who knew little of the ori- 
gin of mankind, might be excuſed for favouring 
an opinion, which, as 1t appears in Lucretius, 
has at leaſt harmonious numbers, and elegant 
deſcription to recommend it. And yet, unſe- 
duced by poetical allurement, Quintilian declares, 
in the language of true philoſophy, that moral 
ſentiments are natural to us, and that men 
had ſpeech from the beginning, and received 
that choice gift from their. . And Ovid's 
beautiful account of the firſt men ſeems to 
have been compoſed, partly from Heſiod's 
golden age, and partly from traditions founded 
upon the Moſaick hiſtory of the creation.— 
That we were at firſt good and happy, and Joſt 
our felicity when we loſt our innocence, —is it 
not an idea more honourable to our nature, more 
friendly to virtue, and more conſonant to the 
general notions of mankind, than that we were 
in the beginning a ſpecies of wild beaſt, and 
afterwards by improvement degenerated into 
wicked and wretched men. If there be, in the 


De Inventione, lib, 1. Tuſcul. queſt. lib. 5. 


conſciouſneſs 
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conſciouſneſs of honourable deſcent, any thing 
that elevates the ſoul, ſurely thoſe writings can- 
not be on the ſide of virtue, which repreſent our 


nature, and our origin, as ſuch as we ſhould have 


reaſon to be aſhamed of. But he, who tells me, 
upon the authority of Scripture, and agreeably 
to the dictates of right reaſon, that we are all 
deicended from beings, who were created in the 
image of God, wiſe, innocent, and happy; that, 
by their and our unworthy conduct, human na- 
ture is miſerably degraded; but that, on the per- 
formance of certain moſt reaſonable canditions, 
we may retrieve our primitive dignity, and rife 
even to higher happineſs, than that of our firſt 
parents — man, I ſay, who teaches this doc- 
trine, ſets before me the moſt animating motives 
to virtue, humility, and hape, to piety and bene- 
volence, to gratitude and adoration. 


Other abſurdities in this account of the origin 
of ſociety I may poſſibly touch upon hereafter. 
At preſent I would only obſerve, t that ſpeech could 
not have been invented 1n the way here deſcribed. 
For to animals in this ſtate of brutality J already 
remarked, that language could not be needful: 
and it is hardly to be {uppoſed, that dumb and 
beaſtly creatures would apply themſelves to the 
cultivation of unneceſſary arts, which they had ne- 
ver felt any inconvenience from the want of, and 
which had never been attempted by other ani- 
mals. To which I may add, what is clear from 
ſome of the preceding obſervations, that Speech, 
if invented at all, muſt have been invented, 
either by children, who were incapable of inven— 
tion, or by men, who were incapable of ſpeech. 
And therefore reaſon, as well as hiſtory, intimates, 
that mankind in all ages muſt have been ſpeaking 
animals; the young having conſtantly acquired 

this 
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this art by imitating thoſe who were elder. And 
we may warrantably ſuppoſe, that our firſt pa- 
rents muſt have received it by immediate in— 
ſpiration. 


As the firſt language, whatever it was, muſt 
therefore have been perfect, and liable to no de- 
ravation from a mixture of foreign idioms; and 
eld in reverence by thoſe who ſpoke it, that is, 
by all mankind, on account of its divine original; 
we may believe, that it would continue unaltered 
for many ages. Accordingly, Scripture informs 
us, that when the building of Babel was begun, 


about eighteen hundred years after the fall, the 
whole earth was of one ſpeech. And, had no 


miraculous interpoſition taken place, it is pro- 


bable, that ſome traces of it would have re- 
mained in every language tothis day. For, though, 


in ſo long a time, many words mult have been 


changed, many introduced, and many forgotten, 


in every country, yet men, being all of the ſame 
family, and all deriving their ſpeech from the 
only one primitive tongue, it may be preſumed, 
that ſome of the original words would ſtill have 
been in uſe throughout the whole earth; even as 
in all the modern languages of Europe ſome 
Greek, and ſome Hebrew, and a oreat deal of 
Latin, is ſtill diſcernible. But Providence 
thought fit to prevent this; and, by confound- 


ing the language of the builders of Babel, to 


eſtabliſh in the world a variety of primitive 


tongues. 


This miracle could not fail to be attended 
with important conſequences. Thoſe men only 
would remain in the ſame ſociety who underſtood 
one another: and ſo the human race would be 

broken 
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broken into a number of ſmall tribes or nations, 
each of which would keep together, and conſe- 
quently at ſome diitance from the reſt. A ge- 
neral diſperſion would follow: and in this way it 
1s probable, that the whole world would be 
ſooner inhabited, than if all the ſpecies had re- 
mained united in one great nation. And the 
diſtinctions of friend and ſtranger, of citizen and 
ſoreigner, would now take place: whence rival- 
ſhip would ariſe; than which nothing more ef— 


ſectually promotes induſtry, and the various arts 
of life, 


If it were not for what is recorded of Babel, 
the very great diverſities of human ſpeech would 
be a marvellous phenomenon. Languages are 
either Primitive, or Derived, That thoſe which 
are formed out of the ſame parent tongue ſhould 
all reſemble it and one another, and yet ſhould 
all be different, 1s not more wonderful, than that 
children and their parents ſhould be marked with 
a general family likeneſs, and each diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar features. Spaniſh, Italian, Portu- 
gueſe, French, and a great deal of the Engliſh 
tongue, are derived from the Latin; with the ad- 
dition of many new words, and new modes of 
termination and ſyntax, which were introduced 
by the northern nations. And therefore all theſe 
languages reſemble the Latin and one another; 
and yet each is different from it, and from all 
the reſt, But, if we could compare two or! 


gl- 


nal or primitive tongues together, the Hebrew, 
for inſtance, with the Gothick or with the Cel- 
tick, or the language of China with that of the 
tlurons in North America, we ſhould not dif- 
cern, perhaps, the leaſt ſimilitude: which, con- 

ſidering 
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ſidering that all mankind are of the ſame family, 
could not be fully accounted for, without ſup- 
poſing, that ſore preternatural event, like that 
of the confuſion at Babel, had ſome time or other 
taken place. But this hiſtory ſolves all difficul- 
ties. And we have no more reaſon to be ſur- 
3 that different nations, though related in 
lood, ſhould ſpeak languages totally unlike, 
than that couſins of the twentieth remove, living 
in different climates, ſome in houſes and ſome 
in caves, ſome: naked and others clothed, ſome 
burning in the torrid zone, and other freezing 
in the polar circle, ſhould differ 1n their features 
and complexion. 


But as the miracle at Babel introduced no ma- 
terial change into human nature; and as, ever 
fince the flood, men have had the fame facul- 
ties, have been placed in the fame or in like cir- 
cumſtances, have felt the ſame wants, found 
comfort in the ſame gratifications, and acted 
from the influence of the ſame motives; it is 
reaſonable to infer, that the ?boyghts of men muſt 
in all ages have been nearly the ſame. In the: 
moſt antient hiſtories we find, that the modes of 
thinking and aCting, of believing and diſbeliev- 
ing. of approbation and diſapprobation, are per- 
fectly ſimilar to what we experience in ourſelves 
and in the world around us. Now, as human 
thoughts diſcover themſelves by language, and 
as the thoughts of men in one age and nation 
are ſimilar to thoſe in another, is it not pro- 
bable, that there may be in all human languages 
ſome general points of reſemblance, in ſtructure 
at leaſt, if not in ſound ? Since, for example, 
all men in all ages mutt have had occaſion to 

ſpeak 
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ſpeak of acting, and of being acted upon, of 
good and of bad qualities, and of the various ob- 
jets of outward ſenſe, muſt there not in every 
language be verbs, and adjectives, and nouns ? 
What one nation calls “ Hippos, another may call 
equus, a third cavallo, a fourth cheval, and a fifth 
horſe ; that is, different compoſitions of articu- 
late ſound may ſtand for the ſame animal in dif- 
ferent nations: but in every nation, where this 
animal is known and ſpoken of, there muſt be 
ſome name for it; and words alſo to expreſs its 
qualities, as good, bad, ſtrong, ſwift, weak, flow, 
black, white, great, ſmall, and its actions, as run- 
ning, walking, eating, drinking, neighing, &c. 


Languages, therefore, reſemble men in this 
reſpect, that, though each has peculiarities, 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from every other, yet 
all have certain qualities in common. The pe- 


culiarities of individual tongues are explained in 


their reſpective grammars and dictionaries. 
Thoſe things, that. all languages have in common, 
or that are neceſſary to every language, are 
treated of in a ſcience, which ſome have called 
Univerſal or Philoſephical Grammar ; whereof I 
ſhall now endeavour to unfold the principles. 
The knowledge of it will not only illuſtrate what 
we may already have learned of the grammatical 
art; but alſo, by tracing that matter to its firſt 
elements, will give us more comprehenſive views 
of it than can be obtained from any particular 
grammar; and at the fame time make us better 
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judges of the nature and extent of human lan- 
guage, and of the connection, that obtains be- 
tween our words and thoughts. Confidered as 
reſulting from, and as founded i in, the faculties 
and circumſtances of human beings, the princi- 
ples of grammar form an important, and very 
ren part of the PINE of the human 
min 


Much new diſcovery 1s not to be looked for, 
in an inveſtigation that has been ſeveral times 
attempted already with good ſucceſs. Yet moſt 
of thoſe who have gone before me in this in- 
quiry (as far at leaſt as I am acquainted with 
them) have both profited by the labours of their 
predeceſſors, and alſo made conſiderable im- 
provements of their own. Whether I ſhall be 
thought to have done ſo in any degree, I know 
not. This, however, let me be permitted to 
ſay, that for many of the following, as well as 
of the preceding, remarks, 1 am not t indebted to 
former authors; that in ſome particulars I have 
ventured to differ, and I hope not without rea- 
ſon, from thoſe whom I eſteem, and by whoſe 
writings I have been inſtructed; and that, though 
ſeveral of the topicks are not without obſcurity, 
the whole is delivered in a ſtyle, which, by re- 
peated experience, I know to be intelligible, 
and not unintereſting, even to very young per— 
ſons. Speculations of this nature are not fo 
ſoon exhauſted as ſome people may imagine. 
Every writer and teacher, who has taken pains 
ro form a ſtyle, and to underſtand his ſubject, 
will be found to have a manner of his own : 
and as long as readers and hearers differ in their 
taſtes and powers of comprehenſion, fo long 

Fo 
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it may be uſeful, in explaining the ſciences, to | 
vary the modes of illuſtration and argument. | 


But before I proceed to Univerſal Grammar, | 
it will be proper to make ſome remarks on lan- 1 
guage rendered viſible by writing. 3 | 
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C HA 


Of the Art of Writing ; its Importance, and Origin. 
Different ſorts of it practiſed by di ferent Nations, 
A ſhort Hiftory of Printing. 


WORD is an audible and articulate ſign of 

thought: a Letter is a viſible ſign of an 
articulate ſound. The uſe of letters is a won- 
derful invention ; but by no means univerſal, 
Every man can ſpeak who is not deaf; and men 
have ſpoken in all ages; but in many nations 
the art of writing 1s ſtill unknown, 


Words ſpoken make an immediate impreſſion, 
but depend, for their permanence, upon the me- 
mory of the ſpeaker and hearer; and the beſt 
memory loſes more than it retains: but words 
written may be preſerved from age to age, and 
made as durable as any thing human can be.— 
When we ſpeak. we are underſtood no further 
than we are heard: but what is written may be 
ſent round the world, and circulated in all na- 
tions. We can ſpeak no longer than we live: 
but the thoughts of men, who died three thou- 
ſand years ago, are ſtill extant in writing; - and, 
by means of this divine art, will continue to en- 
tertain and inſtruct mankind to the end of the 
world Moreover, while we only meditate, our 
memory is not always ſo faithful as to enable us 


to reviſe our thoughts, compare them together, and 


render them conſiſtent: but by writing we make 
them paſs and repaſs in review before us, till we 
have made them ſuch as we wiſh them to be,— God 

has 
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has been pleaſed to reveal his will to us in writ- 
ing; and, without this art, policy, which is the 
moſt venerable of all human inſtitutions, would 
be exceedingly ee N | 


The importance of writing to the virtue and 
happineſs of mankind, as well as to the aſcer- 
taining, methodizing, preſerving, and extend- 
ing, of human knowledge, is indeed ſo great, 
that one 1s apt to wonder, how any age or coun- 
try ſhould be ignorant of an art, which may be 
acquired with ſo little difficulty, and exerciſed 
with ſo much pleaſure. But, though of eaſy ac- 
quiſition to us, it is in itſelf neither eaſy nor ob- 
vious. Savages articulate their mother tongue, 
without troubling themſelves about the analyſis 
of ſentences, or the ſeparation of words; of re- 
ſolving words into the ſimple elementary ſounds 
they have no idea: how then ſhould they think of 
expreſſing thoſe ſimple ſounds by viſible and per- 
manent ſymbols! In fact, alphaberical writing 
muſt be ſo remote from the conception of thoſe 


who never heard of it, that without divine aid it 


would ſeem to be unſearchable and impoſſible. 
No wonder then, that ſome authors ſhould have 
aſcribed it to Adam, and 1 8 80 it to be the 
effect of inſpiration. 


Of the nature of Anteciluvian, or of the firſt, 
writing, whether it was alphauc..cal, or by hiero- 


glyphicks, we can only form conjectures. The. 
wiſdom and ſimple manners of the firſt -men 


woulg incline me to think, that they muſt have 
had an alphabet: for hieroglyphick characters 
imply quaintneſs and witticiſm. That Moſes 
knew an alphabet, is certain: and we may ven- 
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ture to ſay, he learned it in Egypt, where he was 
born and educated: pattr Bb 


If this be granted, the hieroglyphicks of Egypt 
and Ethiopia will appear of later date than alpha- 
betical writing; and to have been contrived, as 
many learned men hav= thought, by prieſts or 
politicians, for expreſſing, in a way not intelli- 
gible to the vulgar, the myſteries of religion and 
government.—A hieroglyphick, or Jacred /culp- 
ture, is an emblematical figure, which denotes, 
not an articulate ſound, as a letter does, but an 
idea, or thing. It is a reprefentation of ſome 


part of the human bady, or of ſome animal, ve- 


getable, or work of art; but it means, not 
that which it repreſents, but ſomething elſe that 
is, or is ſuppoſed to be, of a like nature. Thus, 
the figure of a lamp, among the Egyptian prieſts, 
ſignified, not a lamp, but life; a circle was the 
emblem of eternity; and an eye on the top of a 
ſceptre denoted a ſovereign. | 


HFieroglyphicks muſt have been a very imper- 
fect mode of expreſſing thought. They took up 
a great deal of room ; could hardly be connected 
ſo as to form a ſentence ; were made ſlowly, and 
with difficulty; and, when made, were no better 
than riddles. 


Ceſar; in his account of the Druids of Gaul, 


relates, that they obliged their diſciples to get 


by heart ſo great a number of verſes, that the 
term of their education was ſometimes lengthened 
out to twenty years. And we are told, that they 
accounted it unlawful to commit thoſe verſes to 
writing, notwithſtanding that they underſtood 


the Greek alphabet, and made uſe of it in their 


ordi- 
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ordinary buſineſs both publick and private. 
«« Two things,” continues he, ö ſeem to have de- 


e termined them in this: firſt, that their tenets 


«© might not be publiſhed to the vulgar: and, 
« ſecondly, that, having no books to truſt to, 
they might be the more careful to improve 
« their memory, and more accurate ſtudents of 
« the myiteries of their order.” *—May not the 
Egyptian hieroglyphicks have been invented for 
the ſame purpoſes ? By the vulgar they could not 
be underſtood: and their enigmatical nature 
made | it neceſſary for the prieſts to ſtudy them, 


TIS» + 


tion. WD. 


When the Spaniards invaded Mexico in the 
fifteenth century, the news of their landing was 
ſent to the emperor Motezuma, not by writing, 
or by hieraglyphicks (for the Mexicans had nei- 
ther) but by a rude draught or picture of the 
fipg==This is no doubt a natural way of ex- 
preſſing things viſible: but I cannot agree in 
opinion with thoſe authors, who ſuppoſe it to 
have been the moſt antient form of writing; as it 
is ſo laborious, ſo liable to be miſunderſtood, 
expreſſive of ſo few ideas, and in general ſo very 
inconvenient. The Mexican, Who carried the 


news, was certainly able to give a verbal account 


of what had happened. If he carried alſo a 
draught of the ſhips, it muſt have been, as we 


carry "plans, with a view to give a more lively: 


idea-than words could convey. European ſhips 
had never appeared in that part of the world — 
fore; and if thoſe people had any ſkill in draw- 


5 Cæſar. Bell. Gall. lib, vi. cap. 13; 
3 3 | ing 
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ing, it was as natural for them to practiſe it on 
ſo memorable an occaſion, as it would be for us, 
if a huge unknown ſea-monſter were to be thrown 
upon the land. 


In Peru and Chili, when we firſt became ac- 
quainted with thoſe countries, there was found a 
curious art, that in ſome meaſure ſupplied the 
place of writing. It was called Lwipos; and 
conſiſted in certain arrangements of threads, or 
knots, of different colours; whereby they pre- 
ſerved, in a way which we cannot explain, in- 
ventories of their moveables, and the remem- 
brance of extraordinary events. The knowledge 
of the Quipos is ſaid to have been a great my- 
ſtery, handed down by tradition from fathers to 
to their children, but never divulged by the pa- 
rent, till he thought his life near an end —Belts 
of wampum (as it is called) are probably contri- 
vances of a like nature, made of a great number 
of little beads of different colours artfully, and 
not inelegantly, interwoven. Theſe belts are 
uſed by the Indians of North America in their 
treaties; and are ſaid to expreſs, I know not how, 
the particulars of the tranſaction. 


In China, if we believe what is reported by 
travellers, the art of writing has been underſtood 
theſe three or four thouſand years; and yet they 
have no alphabet to this day “. There is get 
eac 


This is the common opinion, and was once mine. But 
T have been lately informed, by a Scotch gentleman, who 
reſided long at Batavia, that a Chineſe, on hearing his 
chriſtian name and ſurname, wrote ſomething upon paper, 
and that another Chineſe, on ſeeing it, articulated the two 


words diſtinctly. This could hardly have been done, _—_ 
| | 4 
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each word a diſtin& character; and the number 
of words is ſaid to be fourſcore thouſand : ſo that 
a Chineſe Doctor grows old and dies, before he 
has learned one half of his letters. The charac- 
ters are of the nature of hieroglyphicks, but 
much curtailed or contracted for the ſake of ex- 
pedition ; ſo that their primitive ſhape cannot 
be gueſſed from their preſent form. They divide 
them into four. claſſes : the antient, which are 
preſerved on account of their antiquity, but ne- 
ver uſed ; a ſecond ſpecies appropriated to pub- 
lick inſcriptions; a third, common enough 
in printing and even in writing, but too un- 
wieldy for daily uſe; and a fourth, more ma- 
nageable, for ordinary buſineſs —Ic is further 
ſaid of the Chineſe tongue, that every word in it 
is a monoſyllable; and that one and the ſame 
ſyllable may have ten or a dozen different mean- 
ings, according to the tone with which it is pro- 
nounced. If chis be true, there muſt be more 
accent in it, than in any other language that has 
yet been heard of; and we need not wonder, that 
it is of ſo difficult acquiſition to ſtrangers. | 


Some of our modern philoſophers affect to be 
great admirers of the genius, policy, and mo- 
rality of the Chineſe. The truth is, that Euro- 
peans know very little of that remote people ; 
and we are apt ta admire what we do not under- 
{tand : and for thoſe who, like the Chineſe, ob- 
ſtinately ſhut their eyes againſt the light of the 


by thoſe who underſtood the art of expreſing by written ſym- 
bols the elementary ſounds of language. And yet it is poſſible, 
that the ſyllables which compoſe the name might be Chineſe' 
words. The gentleman, however, is of opinion, that the 
trading people of China have a fort of alphabet. 


Goſpel, 
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Goſpel, the French authors, now-a-days, and 
their im1-a:ors, are apt to cheriſh an extraordi- 


nary warmth of brotherly affection— But if we 


conſider, that, though their empire is ſuppoſed 
to have ſtood for upwards of four thouſand years, 


the Chineſe are ſtill unſkilled in almoſt every 


branch of literature; that their moſt learned men 
have never thought it worth while to invent or 
adopt an alphabet, though they muſt have heard 
that there is ſuch a thing in other parts of the 
world; that their painting, thaugh gaudy, is 
without perſpective, and looks like a maſs of 
things, men, trees, houſes, and mountains, 
heaped on one another's heads; that, when a fire 
broke out at Canton, whereof Commodore An- 
ſon was an eye witneſs, they did not know how 
ro extinguiſh it, but held out the 1mages of their 
gods to it: if we alſo conſider their proneneſs to 
deceit and theft; their low cunning ; their ab- 
ſurd jealouſy and timidity, which refuſes almoſt 


all communication with the reſt of the world 6 


their exceſſive admiration of their own wiſdom, 
and their contempt of other nations, although 
they muſt be ſenſible, that one European ſhip of 
war could have nothing to fear from the whole 
force of their empire: if, J ſay, we reflect on 
theſe things, we ſhall be inclined to think, that 
they are an ignorant and narrow minded people, 
dextrous indeed in ſome petty manufactures, but 
incapable of enterpriſe, and invention and averſe 
to inquiry. The long continuance and ſtrictneſs 
of their policy, which ſome admire as the effect 
of profound wiſdom, is to me a proof of their 
want of ſpirit: thoſe nations being moſt liberal 
in their conduct to ſtrangers, and withal moſt 
liable to political commotion, who are moſt emi- 

nently 
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nently diſtinguiſhed for magnanimity and ge- 


nius. 

When we think, how difficult, and how in- 
adequate, the methods hitherto mentioned are, 
of rendering language viſible and permanent, 
we muſt be ſtruck with wonder at the uſefulneſs 
and perfection of the alphabet. By this inven- 
tion, if it may be fo called, although ever 
ſound in language has a correſpondent ſymbol], 
yet the characters are ſo few, and of a form fo 
ſimple, that one may learn the uſe of them in a 
very ſhort time. Nay, with the help of a few 
additional ſymbols, one alphabet might ſerve for 
many languages. The Latin, and all the mo- 
dern tongues derived from it, have the ſame ſyſ- 


tem of letters: and if we were accuſtomed to ſee 


Greek and Hebrew in the Roman character, we 
ſhould read them as well in that as in their own. 
When things are fairly reduced to their firſt prin- 
ciples, it is pleaſing to obſerve, how the under- 
ſtanding is enlightened, and how eaſy that be- 
comes in practice, which before ſeemed impoſ- 
ſible from its multiplicity. Chineſe Doctors 
have, no doubt, been told, that by the European 
methods a perfect knowledge of written language 
might be acquired in half a year; but I ſuppoſe 
it would be no eaſy matter to make · them be- 
lieve it. 


The alphabets of different tongues differ con- 
ſiderably in the number, order, and ſhape of the 
letters; and, as was before obſerved, it is pre- 
ſumable, that in all the alphabets now extant 
there are both defects and redundancies. But 
this, though an inconvenience, is not very ma- 

terial ; 
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terial; as the difficulties of pronunciation that 
reſult from it are eaſily overcome. 


The implements of writing have been different at 
different periods. In very early times, writing was 
performed by engraving upon ſtone. Such at its 
firſt appearance was the Decalogue. And in the 
deſarts that lie between Egypt and Paleſtine, the 
rocks of certain mountains are ſaid to be covered 
with antient characters, ſuppoſed by ſome to 
have been carved by the people of Iſrael, while 
they ſojourned in that wilderneſs. Afterwards, 
letters delineated with a coloured liquid upon ve- 
getable ſubſtances, as wood, the bark of trees, 
the Egyptian papyrus, (whence our word paper) 
were found more convenient on all ordinary oc- 
caſions. The Engliſh term book is ſuppoſed to 
be derived from a Saxon word ſignifying a beech- 
tree ; whence it would appear, that wooden ma- 
nuſcripts were in uſe among our anceſtors; and 
every body knows, that, in Latin, the bark of a 
tree, and a book, are called by the ſame name. 
Animal ſubſtances, eſpecially the ſkins of ſheep, 
goats, and calves, which in time came to be 
manufactured into parchment and vellum, were 
better ſuited to the purpoſes of writing, on ac- 
count of their ſmoothneſs, pliableneſs, and dura- 
bility : they are ſtill uſed in conveyances; and 
the firſt authentick copy of every Britiſh ſtatute 
is engroſſed on parchment. . 


The Romans, while they were compoling, 
wrote with the ſharp end of a bodkin or ſtylus 
upon tables covered with wax, and, when they 
wanted to correct any thing, eraſed the former 
impreſſion with the other end, which was flat : 

whence 
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whence Horace adviſes the author, who would 
compoſe what ſhould be worthy of a ſecond read- 
ing, to make frequent uſe of the other end of his 
pen“, that is, to correct much and carefully. 
When it was finiſhed to their mind, they had it 
tranſcribed upon paper or parchment, or ſome- 
thing of the ſame nature, called by Horace 
charta and membrana ; which they rolled up, and 
kept in a box commonly made of cedar wood, 

or anointed with oil of cedar, as a ſecurity againſt 
worms and rottenneſs. This roll of written 
parchment they termed volumen; a word which. 
we have adopted ; although our way of making 
up our books is very different, and much more 
convenient, 


Pens, ink, and paper, according to the pre- 
ſent uſe, were firſt known in Europe about ſix 
hundred years ago: but ſome writers will not 
allow them to be ſo antient, The learned Dr. 
Prideaux is of opinion, that the art of making 
paper of linen or flax 1s an eaſtern invention, and 
was introduced into Spain by the Saracens, But 
obſerve, that the charta mentioned by Pliny and 
other claſſick authors, though, like our paper, 
uſed both for writing and for binding up goods 
in parcels , and alſo compoſed of vegetable in- 
gredients, was however a different preparation: 
being made of the filmy fibres of the inner bark 
of the papyrus, laid on a table firſt parallel and 
then tranſverſe, and glued together by the mud- 
dy water of the Nite, or, where that was want- 


* Szpe ſtylum vertas, iterum quæ digna legi ſint Scrip- 


turus. Sat, lib. i. 10. 72- 
+ See Horace. Lib. ii. Epiſt. i. 270, 113. Lib. i. Sat. 
Ke 4. 
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ng, by a paſte made of fine flour and common 
water. | 


Printing, as well as paper- making, is of high 
antiquity in China. But the Chineſe printing is 
very different from ours, and much more imper- 
fect. They carve the characters of every page 
upon wood ; ſo that their printing reſembles our 
engraving, The firſt European printers pro- 
ceeded in the fame manner ; bur, as they had no 
intercourſe with China, their art was of their own 
invention. Printing by types, or moveable let- 
ters, is a great improvement; for, in this way, 
with a ſmall proviſion of types, we may print ma- 
ny books different from one another: whereas, to 
make a book by the former method, there muſt 


for every page be an engraved block of wood; 


and the engravings could be of no further uſe, if | 
the ſame book were never reprinted. This mult 
have made our firſt efforts in printing very ex- 
penſive and ſlow ; but, flow and expenſive as they 
were, the diſcovery was important, and made 
books incomparably more numerous, and conſe- 
quently cheaper, than ever they could have been 
while manuſcripts only were in uſe. For though 
the carving of the wooden plates would take up 
more time "than the tranſcribing of ſeveral copies, 
yet when the plates were finiſhed, thouſands of 
copies might be printed off in a few days. | 


Little is known of the firſt printers : nor has 
either the era or the birth-place of this wonderful 
invention been exactly aſcertained. The general 
opinion is, that printing with moveable types 
was firſt practiſed at Mentz about the year one 
thouſand four hundred and fifty; and that an 
edition of the bible of that date was the firſt 

| printed 


| 
| 
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printed book, Auguſtin de civitate Dei the ſecond, 
and Tully's ces the third. 


One of the firſt printers was Foſt, or Fauſt, or 
Fauſtus, who is thought by ſome to have been 
the inventor of moveable types, He did not 
chooſe to let the world into the ſecret of his art, 
for fear of leſſening the price of his books. And 
therefore, when he expoſed a parcel of them to 
ſale at Paris, he gave out that they were manu- 
ſcripts; which he might the more eaſily do, be- 
cauſe no body could ſuppoſe they were any thing 
elſe. And that they might paſs for ſuch, without 
ſuſpicion, he had in printing left blank ſpaces 
for certain capital letters, which he afterwards 
inſerted with the pen, flouriſhed and illuminated, 
according to the faſhion of the times. But when 
it was obſerved, how exactly one copy corre- 
ſponded with another, and that there was not the 
ſmalleſt variation in the ſhape, ſize, or place, 
even of a ſingle letter, he was thought to have 
done what no human power could execute, and 
conſequently to have intercourſe with evil ſpirits; 
and found himſelf obliged, in order to avoid pro- 
ſecution and puniſhment, to divulge the myſtery 
of printing. Hence came the vulgar tale of 
Doctor Fauſtus; who is ſaid in the ſtory- book to 
have been a great magician, and to have ſold 
himſelf to the devil. 


Of the uſefulneſs of Printing, as the means of 
multiplying books without end, of promoting 


the improvement of arts and ſciences, and of dif- 


fuſing knowledge through all the claſſes of man- 
kind, I need not enlarge, as the thing is too ob- 
vious to require illuſtration. I ſhall only men- 
tion one particular, which is abundantly ſtriking. 

Common 
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Common bibles are in this country * ſold in ſheets 
to the retailer at fourteen ſhillings a dozen, or 
fourteen pence apiece; as I was informed by a 
perſon who dealt in that article to a very great 
extent. Thus is the price-of the beſt book in the 
world reduced fo low, that every perſon, how- 
ever poor, may have one, either bought with his 
own money, or given him in charity, But, be- 
fore the invention of printing, it would have 
been a great matter if every pariſh could have 
afforded to have a bible; as the expence of writ- 
ing out ſo great a book would have been at leaft 
equal to. that of building an ordinary country 
church. 1 | | 


To us, who are acquainted with both arts, it 
may ſeem ſtrange, that the Greeks and Romans, 
who excelled in the engraving of ſeals and me- 
dals, ſhould never think of plates or types for 
printing. But arts may appear obvious after 
they are known, which are very far from the ima- 
gination of thoſe who never heard of them. The 
affairs of this world are ordered by Providence, 
who makes human wiſdom ſubſervient to its own 
good purpoſes. That the magnet attracts iron, 
was known to the antients ; but its power of giv- 
ing a polary direction to that metal was not 
found out till the thirteenth century, 


Few arts have ſo ſoon become perfect, as this 
of Printing. In the library of Mariſchal College 
there is a Latin tranſlation of Appian's Roman 
hiſtory, printed at Venice in the year fourteen 
hundred and ſeventy-ſeven, that is, in the twen- 
ty-ſeventh year of the ait, which, in the nice cut 
of the letters and neatreſs of the preſs- work. is 
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hardly inferiour to any book of the preſent age. 
Its only fault, which it has in common with all 
the printed books of an early date, is the great 
number of contractions. Theſe were much af- 
tected by the firſt printers, in imitation, no doubt, 
of the manuſeript- writers, to whom they were a 
conſiderable ſaving both of time and of paper. 
They are now diſuſed in moſt languages, except 
the Greek; and it is to be wiſhed perhaps, that 
they were not uſed at all. In writing for one's 
own uſe one may employ abbreviations, or the 
ciphers of ſhort hand, or any other characters 
that one is acquainted with; though even this is 
not prudent, except when one is obliged to 
write with uncommon expedition : but what is to 
be laid before the publick, or any other ſupe- 
rior, ſhould have all poſſible clearneſs, and ought 
therefore to be free from contractions, and the 
like peculiarities, 


Before the middle of the ſixteenth century, 
that is, in leſs than a hundred years after the 
invention of printing, this art was brought to 
its higheſt perfection, by the illuſtrious Robert 
and Henry Stephen ; who have a claim to our 
admiration and gratitude, not only as the greateſt 
of printers, but alſo as the moſt careful editors, 
and molt learned men, of modern times. The 
former publiſhed a Theſaurus, or Dictionary, of 
the Latin, and the latter a The/aurus of the 
Greek tongue : works of aſtoniſhing accuracy 
and erudition, and without doubt the greateſt 
works of their kind in the world. Henry's Greet 
Poets, in folio, is to this day ſtudied, and imi- 
tated, as a model of typographical excellence. 
And that edition by Robert, of the Greek New 
Teſtament, of which a copy is juſt now before 
me, printed i in the year one thouſand five hundred 


and 
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and forty-ſix, and which is commonly called O 
mirificam, (poſſibly from the ſuperlative elegance 


of the printing, but probably from the two firſt. 


words of the Preface) is not yet ſurpaſſed in re- 
ſpe& of beauty, nor perhaps equalled. Their 
ſtyle of printing has been ſucceſsfully imitated by 
my lamented friends Robert and Andrew Foulis 
of Glaſgow, who did much for the improve- 
ment of their country, and eſtabliſhed a taſte for 


elegant printing in Scotland; and whole folio 


Homer is one of the fineſt and moſt correct books 
that ever came from the preſs. 
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